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A MIDNIGHT SUN. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Fearrvcr of rivalry thou canst not be, 
How should the pure, pale moon dispute the 
sun ? 
Or the innumerable company 
Of scintillant stars, though banded all as 
one? 


One glance of thy hot anger can di-may 
The boldest planet till he fades and flees, 
And hastes to bury this affrighted ray 
In far, uncalculated distances, 


Why linger then to rule the midnight sky, 
Baffling celestial rule and vexing men, 

Who watched tby sinking but an hour gone by 
Only to see thee turn thy steps again? 


The drowsy birds are drooping on the trees, 
The cock's faint crow but dimly prophesies, 
The weary peasant slumbers il! at ease 
And blinks and winks, half-wakes and rubs 
his eyes. 


The East it flushes wanly, as in doubt, 
Foams with unrest the roused and wrathful 
Sea; 
The scared Moon peeped, then tarned ber 
round about, - 


And fled across the jolt Nacivcighitrentir 


Sovereign of day thou art by law divine, 
None shall thy rulership or sway divide; 

The dawning and the rosy morn are thine, 
The busy afternoon and hot noontide. 


But dusk of breezy twilight fire-fly lit, 
With chirp of drowsy bird and flash of dew, 
And children clasping sleep while shunning it, 
And midnight, with its deep, mysterious 
blue— 


These are the properties and appanage 
Of sovereign Night, thy equal and thy foe, 
And when she cometh and flings down her 


gage 
And claims her kingdom, ’tis thy time to go. 


And when in turn thou comest she must flee, 
Each has a realm and each must reign alone, 
And not for her remains and not for thee 
To seize and claim an undivided throne. 


The sky it loves thee ; but it loves the moon. 
The world it needs thee; but it needs the 
Bight. 
Blind us not, then, with thine inopportune 
Bewildering and unexpected light. 


Leave us to sleep, and duly take thy rest. 
Vain is the plea; the king is on his way, 

And, following bis tossing golden crest, 
Comes the long train of hours, and it is Day. 
PRINCETON, Mass, 





THE PASSION PLAY IN NEW YORE. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 





THERE is good reason to believe that an 
attempt will be made during the next sixty 
days to give a theatrical version of the 
events of the last week of the Saviour’s 
earthly life. Two years ago 9 Jike attempt 
was made by Mr. Abbey; but public feeling 
culminated in public indignation, and the 
Project was abandoned. So faras I know, 
the judgment of the people has suffered no 
change during these two years; but Mr. 
Salmi Morse bas, through one of his 
friends, advertised his determination to 
bring out the Passion Play some time in 
December, at all bazards and in spite of 
any opposition. His position closely 


resembles that of a prominent financier 
who expressed his opinion of the public by 
& passive verb, 




















I speak on the supposition that this friend 
has Mr. Morse’s authority for his statements. 
If the views put forth misrepresent him, he 
ought not to have allowed a full week to slip 
by without an explicit denial. I wish, more- 
over, to do exact justice to the position of 
this, perhaps, self-elected proxy, though I 
have a suspicion that, in spite of his asser- 
tion, ‘‘ My name {fs Elbow. I dolean upon 
justice, Sir,” it is only a license to play 
that he isin search of. He has made his 
first appeal to the people by using the in- 
terviewer as a kind of antenna, and his 
statements are so remarkable, and at the 
same time so apologetic, that one does not 
know whether to admire him for his 
strategy or pity bim for his want of can- 
dor. He astounds us when he says he does 
not propose to represent ‘‘ Christ the God,” 
but ‘Christ the man,” and it makes the 
blood boil to think of the possible con. 
junction of such themes with the blue 
lights and the thunder of the theater. 
Even that demi-semi reverence which sneers 
at the Church, but still doffs its hat before 
the altar, sees at a glance that the pro- 
prieties of life are to be observed, whether 
we believe in them or not; but to even that 
slender amount of reverence Mr. Morse’s 
friend seems to be a stranger. 

We are told, io the first-place, that the 
play fs not to be produced th w theater, Bit | 
ina building fitted up expressly for the 
purpose; which is a very shrewd way of 
informing us that he does not intend to 
lease an old theater, but will satisfy the re- 
ligious scruples of the community by rent- 
ing anewone. What the exact difference is 
between a building which always has been 
used asatheater anda building which is 
always to be used as a theater, or so long 
as the spectacle can be made to pay, is be- 
yond the reach both of my logical faculty 
and of my imagination. The people are 
not concerned as to the bricks and mortar 
which enclose the display; but they are 
greatly concerned that the display should 
be made anywhere and under any circumi- 
stances. If Mr. Morse entertains so small 
an opinion of the common sense of the 
community as te suppose that they can be 
caught in such a web of sophistry, he 
either overestimates himself asa spider or 
else underestimates us as flies. In order, 
however, to still further disguise his real 
purpose, his proxy tells us, with a smile, 
that is childlike and bland that a minister 
has made application for the use of this 
new theater for Sunday services. Who the 
minister is who is eager for this cheap kind 
of notoriety he very properly refuses to 
state, 

In the seccnd place, we are tald that no 
professional actors are to asst me the vari- 
ous roles; but that amateurs are to be em- 
ployed forthe purpose. This is another 
way of saying that the play is not to be put 
on the stage with trained men and women, 
who, at least, know how to assume a nobil- 
ity of character which may not belong to 
them; but is to be intrusted to persons who 
are ignorant of the actor’s art. With a 
second-hand building and a second-hand 
company, the conscience of the people is to 
be set at rest. Itis not an overwhelming 
satisfaction to know that, out of deference 
to the religious prejudices of society, the 
Play is to be poorly acted, rather than well 
done. I never knew before that bad acting 
is less immoral than good acting, and that 
the moral influence of the drama is in the 
inverse ratio of the. ability of the actors. 
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Play, in a building which the proprietor is 
careful not to call a theater and with a 
company of amateurs who do not know 
their business, is to exercise a refreshing 
spiritual influence. Such reasoning may 
satisfy those ‘‘ asserted developments” of 
which not even evolution can be proud; 
but it is not vigorous enough to convince 
any man who has passed the stage of im- 
becility. 

But the third statement, which is put in 
the shape of a necessary implication, is the 
one which gives me pause. I linger here 
because Mr. Morse proves conclusively that, 
if his company is to be composed of 
amateurs, he is himself a consummate 
actor. I judge from the remarks made to 
the reporier that he isto be regarded asa 
benefactor of the race, an unappreciated 
philanthropist, a sad and gloomily great 
soul rejected by his kind. The object of 
this theatrical venture is not to make 
moncy; but to educate the people. The 
means to be used are somewhat peculiar, 
and one would as soon expect a dromedary 
to evolve himself from a frog as for a re- 
vival of religion to result from an act of 
sacrilege. Still, itis his way of looking at 
things, and, if itis not exactly logical, it 


actions. His position is, however, marked 
by a haziness which renders it too indis- 
tinct for us to perceive its unselfishness. It 
is not proposed to put this play on the 
boards at a financial loss; on the other 
hand, the conviction is strong that it will 
be a great success and pay well. It willbe 
largely advertised, both by the opposition of 
the reverent and the curiosity of the irrev- 
erent. Still, in spite of the money which 
it is fondly hoped will be thrust into open 
hands and hungry pockets, he is actuated 
chiefly by a soliciious love for his fellow- 
men. He would not pollute the most 
sacred scenes of Holy Writ by hiring 
amateurs to travesty them on a stage, which, 
we are shrewdly told, is sixty feet 
wide, and by the employment of an 
orchestra, which, we are again informed, 
is to be hidden from view, unless he 
thought he would be well paid for his 
pains; but, at the same time, and here isa 
thick bank of mist, his main object is to 
educate the depraved and wicked popula- 
tion of New York. Such good men are 
not often found, and when found they are 
the ‘‘least understood.” He occupies a 
very lonely moral position, for he is prob- 
ably the only man in the city who believes 
what his proxy says; and, if even he really 
believes such an assertion, we must transfer 
our pity from his heart to his head. I think 
Iam safe in saying that the people do pot 
stand in need of that kind of education 
which fills Mr. Morse’s coffers, and, if his 
friend will kindly wash the pathetic rouge 
from his face, he will discover that there 
is more of the cunning politician than of 
the philanthropist in bis features. 

These are the only reasons for the pro- 
duction of the Passion Play and they are 
all equally bad. The legitimate drama de- 
fends itself by open and fair means; Mr. 
Morse by means which are supposed to be 
occult and which are known to be unfair. 
The theater is not religious and does not 
pretend to be. Many of its plays are demor- 
alizing and no one admits the fact more 





It ie {ntimated, however, thet the Passion 
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half smiles, demanded bythe community; 
and that the actor’s profession, like most 
other professions, has for its incentive the 
acquisition of money. If the Church op- 
posesthe Theater, the two parties know 
each other and respect each other's strength. 
But here is a project to open a theater on 
an entirely different basis. Its proprietor 
insists on being an annex of the Church. 
When the Church indignantly repudiates 
both him and his speculation, because it 
has reason to believe that evil, and not good, 
will result from the venture, he is made to 
pose as an educator of the masses, an un- 
acknowledged saint, the only cne, perhaps, 
who was ever shrewd enough to look well 
after the goods of this life, while insuring 
himself against the fires of the next. 

The representation at Oberammergau, 
which-I. saw two years ago, is as great n 
strain on our sense of the fitness of things 
os wecan well have. We do not forget, 
however, that it is regarded by the popu- 
lace and by the actors as a very solemn 
thing. It is under the supervision of the 
parish priest, and before each presentation 
of the play the actors are reminded of the 
sacred character of the performance by en- 
gaging in the service of the holy sacra- 
meot. The play brings honor, not money, 


to those e 

Near tee par 
receive money enough to pay him for the 
timche lost. It is easy to see that there is 
a slight difference between that play and 


the one which it is proposed to bring out 


here. 

If there is in the history of the world a 
week whose radiant events ought not to be 
smutched by the defiling fingers of avarice, 
it is that supreme week whose recorded 
agonies have given it the sacred name of 
Passion Week. Itisthe type of a wondrous 
love, of a pitying sympathy, of a marvel- 
ous sacrifice, whose majesty is such that 
even the agnostic acknowledges its pathos. 
To coin the blood of that martyrdom into 
drachmas is to show the utmost length of 
the tether of sacrilege. 

In the little group which has made that 
week the Mecca of the devout pilgrim for 
eighteen centuries there was one man 80 
mean and sordid that he made the cruci- 
fixion a matter of financial speculation; 
but he found it so unprofitable that, with 
the little remaining sense be had after the 
dreadful deed was accomplished, he went 
out and hanged himself, There are so many 
better examples in the world that there 
would seem to be no inceotive to follow 
that one. I supposed that Judas died with- 
out offspring; but his lineal descendants 
appear to have survived, with the old 
family taint in their veins and forgetfn! of 


the obloquy which attaches to their foi hore 
name. 
If Mr. Morse is really determined to pro- 


duce this play, it may be well to show him 
that the laws of this community aréCwice- 
lated to enforce an outward show of 
decency, even where the desire does not 
exist. Some people think we are a wicked 
city and I do not assert that we are over- 
good; but certain things we will not tol- 
erate, and one of them is a travesty of 
sacred themes. We have laws which are 
sufficient for our protection, and behind 
our lawsis a public opinion which cannot 
be safely tampered with. If Mr. Morse 
proposes to defy that opinion, he may pose- 
sibly make the discovery that the singular 
pronoun I cannot dictate to the imperial 
pronoun We. 
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ALMOST A LOST ART. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 








Tne lost art I desire to speak of is the 
art of converting sinners to Christ; and, by 
inference, those ~Lo have lost this divine 
and God-given a. are the ministers of the 
Gospel, who are set over the Churches. I 
do not wish to be understood as affirming 
that the art of converting men is entirely 
lost, nor that all ministers are among those 
who seem in a great measure to have lost 
this gracious gift and power. I know that 


any one who persists in calling attention to” 


the unsatisfactory ‘‘ state of religion” in 
the Churches is set down at once asa 
gloomy dyspeptic, who needs a blue pill 
more than anything elee. Nevertheless, an 
examivution of the year-books of the de 
nominations for the last five years show 
anything but a satisfactory state of things 
in this regard. When it is seen that the 
increase in our membership by conversion 
is less than one and a half per cent. on the 
present membership, I think the inference 
is a fair one that conversion may be set 
down is being, if not altogether, at least 
almost among the lost arts. Miracles have 
long ago been surrendered, as not belonging 
to this age, and now one trembles to tbink 
perbups it will be soon advanced asa theory 
that in the advanced period of civilization 
we are no more to expect conversions, ex 
cept in rare individual and exceptional 
cases, but are to look for the general im- 
provement and culliure of the whole com- 
munity as the proper equivalent for revival 
and converting grace. 

ltake the liberty of illustrating what I 
mean not by making unsupported asser 
tions, but by tabulating a few statistics 
gathered from the ‘Congregational Year 
Book of 1880,” as being a fair average of 
the state of facts forthe past five years. 
Let us take the states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New York, in the East, 
and Illinois, in the West, as being fairly 
representative, and then select the chief city 
or cities of those states and the churches 
that are presided over by the most distin- 
guished and best-known clergymen in those 
cities, and from the reports of conversion 
in those churches get nt the facts which 
we claim give us the fair warrant for say 
ing that the power of conversion is in a fair 
way of becoming a lost art. 

Let us begin with Boston. The seven 
leading churches in that cbief city, with an 
aggregate membership of 3,441, report for 
the whole year fifty-three couversions. In 
two of these no conversions are reported, 
and one of these twois the next largest in 
thecity. In Andover, the seminary town, 
five churches report eighteen conversions. 
The semioary church, presided over by the 
theological professors, none. This is an il- 
lustration of how not to do it. In Amherst, 
the college town, five churches and twenty- 
siz conversions. Hartford, with its the- 
ological seminary and its brilliant minis- 
try, five churches report nineteen conver- 
sions. New Haven, with college and sem 
inary, five churches report sixteen conver- 
sions. Let us add Bangor, the seminary 
town of Maine, to this New England list— 
four churches and twenty-nine conversions, 

Now, what have New York and Brook- 
lyn to report? We will take the six largest 
churches (four, at least, of whose pastors 
have both a national and transatlantic 
reputaiion), with an aggregate membership 
of 7,224, and they report only one hundred 
aud sixty-one conversions. This is the 
worst showing of all; and, if facts and 
figures prove anything, it proves that in 
proportion as churches have numbers, 
wealth, and a brilliant ministry they seem 
to lose the art of converting sinners. 
Chicago, the chief city and seminary town 
of the West, shows for her seven leading 
churches only one hundred and ten con- 
versions, 

If any Christian minister can look over 
these facts and figures without a heartache, 
I should say that he needs to be prayed 
for. Aud yet all the pastors represented in 
this sad list have won scholarship; all have 
won leading pulpits; all have won reputa- 
tion; all of them have won personal popu- 
larity and deservedly so; almost all of them 
have won their doctorates. The only 
thing they seem to have failed conspicu 
ously in isin winning souls. I speak not 


ip the tone (far less with any spirit) of un- 








charitable criticism. Why shuuld I? Must 
we not all take shame to ourselves in this 
matter? Ought not the whole Church to be 
on its face and low in the dust before God, 
beseeching him to take away the reproach 
of weakness from us, restore unto us the 
joy and power of salvation, that we might 
teach transgressors his ways and convert 
sinners to him? 

I know that there are those who, in the 
face of such facts as these, still take a rosy 
and cbeerful view of ‘‘the state of relig- 
ion,” and declare in elaborate sermons that 
we are no worse than our fathers, if, indeed, 
we are not a great deal better. But, in the 
face of an open Bible, I think it is to be 
affiimed that no advance in civilization, no 
progress in the arts and sciences; no gener- 
al culture of the age, no increase in the 
wealth of the Church and its liberality and 
organized benevolences and charities can 
compensate for the loss of converting 
power, The Word of God tells us that 
“he that winneth souls is wise,” that 
**they who turn many to nmghteousness 
shall shine as the stare forever.” Jesus, 
when he looked over the neglected, uncon- 
verted, and unsaved masses of the people, 
bad compassion on them, and bade his 
disciples to pray “ for more laborers.” Not 
to educate them and advance them in the 
arts and scievces and general culture of a 
Christian civilization; but that they might 
put in the cycle of divine truth and gather 
them as a harvest into the garner of the 
Lord; and that means convert them to God 
with the word of truth and by the power 
of the Holy Ghost 

**He that winneth souls is wise.” I be 
lieve that soul-winning is the great business 
oftheChurch. There is no fear, if the power 
to win souls is resiored in plenitude to us, 
that the culture and growth of men ip the 
knowledge of Christ and eternal things will 
lag behind; but, if we lack the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, all our efforts in 
the direction of soul-culture will go for 
naught. I believe thoroughly in soul cul 
ture; but we must be soul-winners before 
we can besoul-culturers. The harvest must 
be gathered before it can be threshed and 
sent to the mill; and does not this very 
poverty of harvest show that we have failed 
in the proper education and training of the 
Church? Can a church of a thousand 
members be in any kind of spiritual health 
andl year after year report less than fifty 
souls won to Christ? If the ministry have 
lost apostolic power, have not the disciples 
lost power too? for, in the days of the 
Spirit’s power, they also went everywhere 
preaching the Word. Again I say that 
soul-winning is the chief business of the 
Church, and in our success in this work 
God is to have his highest glory. 


1. Our Lord teaches us so in his last dis- 
course, ‘‘Hereio is my Father glorified that 
ye bear much fruit” (John xv, 11). What 
this fruit is is clear from verse 16: ‘‘I have 
ordained you that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit.” To this end be sent the spirit 
of truth, that he might be efficient in con- 
vincing men “of sin, of righteousness, and 
judgment” (xvii, 8—11). And so he prays 
not only for the disciples gathered about 
him, and those others wiio in that day lived 
and believed on him, “ but for all them also 
who should hereafter believe on him 
through their word” (17, 18). 

2. The commission under which we al! 
labor declares it most unmistakably. ‘Go 
make disciples.” That isthe order. He 
died *‘that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations.” We count this good doetrine 
for our foreign missionaries and urge upon 
them the importance of sticking close to 
this divine order. But why is it not as 
binding upon us as upon them? And how 
isit that we seem to have drifted away 
from this central ideaof the Gospel minis- 
try? With thesame splendid talent, cul- 
ture, appliances, aod advantages as we en- 
joy given to our foreign missionaries and 
no greater results, would we not be inclined 
to say that the foreign work was bordering 
on failure? I thivk so. 

8. The endowment of power given on the 
day of Pentecost was to the end that their 
testimony migbt be in power for the con- 
version of men. 

4. The special preparation which the 
first preachers made for their ministry 
shows that they regarded this as their chief 








work. They would not be cumbered with 
the temporal care of the Church; but had 
wise and good men chosen for that service, 
in order that they might give themselves 
wholly ‘‘ to the Word of God and prayer.” 
But now every city pastor has the most of 
this deacon’s work todo. They have every 
tale of poverty and woe to hear; they are 
called upon to find situations for all the 
unemployed in the parish, and out of it, too, 
forthat matter; they are the financial agents 
of the churches; they have the endowments 
to raise for the colleges; they are called 
upon to give toneand character to politics; 
and, in short, todo about everything else 
but win souls. And they seem, asa rule, 
to succeed in what they undertake to do. 

5. The results of the early ministry show 
that they considered soul-winnivg their 
chief concern, They went everywhere 
preaching, and everywhere they seem to 
have been blessed and successful in their 
work, 

6. The example and record of the apos- 
tolic work shows it. Who are the men 
most famous in the early Gospel history? 
Why, the great soul-winners, Peter and 
Paul and Philip and Timothy and Titus 
and Apollos. 

7. The apostolic exhortations show that 
it was the will of God that this should 
continue to be the great work of the minis- 
try. ‘‘Take heed to thyself and to thy 
doctrine [an exhortation greatly necded 
now], for iv doing this thou shalt save 
thyself and them that hear thee.” ‘All 
Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness”—¢. ¢., for preaching, for 
conviction, for conversion, and for train- 
ing (I Tim. iv, 16; IL Tim. iii, 16). This 
isthe divine order. Let us adhere to it. 
Reasons and scriptural proof might be 
multiplied, were it necessary; but these 
may suffice to call attention again to what 
we all know, but somehow have such great 
facility in practically forgetting. 

This blessed art ought to win for itself 
the first place in our hearts and purposes, 
for many reasons, but chiefly because: 

1. It lies nearest to the heart of God and 
our Redeemer. For this he loved the 
world and gave his only-begotien Son. For 
this joy—viz., of saving lost sinners—our 
Lord endured the cross and despised the 
shame, and is now set down on the right 
hand of God. 

2. Inthis work it goes without saying 
that we have the highest fellowship that 
mortal man can have—the fellowship of 
Him who gave sinners to Christ; of Him 
who redeemed them with his own blood; of 
Him who convinces of sin and by his 
divine power converts and regenerates 
them. 

8. It is the best work wecan do. For he 
that converts a sinner from the error of his 
way saves a soul from death and covers a 
multitude of sins, than which no man can 
hope to do a better work in this world. 

4, It isthe most enduring work we can 
do. It will outlast the sermon which we 
used as the instrument for the work, even 
if it be preserved by the art of the printer. 
It will outlast the Church that gave us the 
opportunity. It will outlast the fame for 
culture, learning, and eloquence we may 
have acquired with men. It will outlast all 
the works and achievements of Time. It 
is said of Angelo that he used to mold the 
most exquisile statues out of snow, only to 
see them melt away under the burning rays 
of the sun. So wil! most of the work we do 
fade away. Long after the most enduring 
work of the sculptor wrought in finest 
marble has been fretted away by the tooth 
of Time, the work we bave wrought in the 
imperishable material of immortal souls 
will stand, to our everlasting honor and 
God’s eternal glory. 

5. Because it is the only work in which 
weare absolutely sure of success. They 
that go forth weeping shall, without doubt, 
come again, bringing their sheaves with 
them. ‘‘ Therefore, be ye steadfast. im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, knowing that your labor is not 
vain in the Lord.” 

6. Because of the joy of this work: First, 
there is joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
is converted. Second, there is joy on earth: 
in the heart of the sinner that is saved; in 
the heart of the Cpristian that has been 
used of God in his salvation; in the hearts 
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of the home where the sinner lived; in the 
Church of God, for this further evidence 
that the Lord has not forgotten to be 
gracious; and in the city, as it was in 
Samaria, when Philip’s preaching was so 
greatly blessed, and as it is in every city 
when the Holy Spirit is poured out in 
power. And then there will be joy in the 
heart of the minister when he meets these 
saved souls in the presence of the Master 
and Chief Shepherd, whenhecomes. Paul 
said that his converts were his joy in 
anticipation of that time. 

7. Because in this work we will have our 
greatest reward. ‘‘ Ye are my joy and my 
crown.” No crown thrown down at the 
feet of Jesus will so bigbly honor him as 
that crown that is studded with the starry 
emblems of saved souls. Then it is said in 
Daniel that ‘“‘they that be teachers shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.” I would vot 
underrate the office of teacher nor suggest 
that it may not be found in him who, also, 
has approved himself a true soul-winner; 
but I think, without doubt, that the chief 
honor is here given to the soul-winner. 

Shall we recover and pursue the almost 
lost art ? 

BRrooxtyy, L. L 





DOCTOR CROMO SEVERELY ILL. 





BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL. 

Finprne that my old friend, Doctor Dash- 
away Cromo, did not answer to his name 
at the roll-call of Synod this Fall, I re- 
turned by way of Blank City, and spent a 
few hours at bis home. I am sorry to have 
to say to the public that I found their 
favorite erudite and eloquent divine in his 
sick-room. The Doctor has not been able 
to preach since he delivered the vacation 
discourse at Sheepshead Harbor, which 
appeared in THe INDEPENDENT of August 
17th last. He has been much of the time 
confined to his bed, almost constantly to 
his room, often very miserable; but I am 
happy to say is now hopeful, cheerful, and 
evidentiy on the mend. The effort at 
Sheepshead Harbor was too much for him. - 
The fire of disease was then in his system, 
burning up his energies and drinking up 
his blood. 

Doctor Cromo has always until the past 
Summer and present Autumn been an ex- 
ceedingly robust man, perfect in health, 
s0 much 80, that from any discomfort ia 
those members, he never knew, until this 
attack, that he had nerves, or stomach, or 
heart, or lungs, or head in his clay tene- 
ment. Doctor Cromo never until withio 
the last few months tasted medicine, ex- 
cept a few doses of catnip-tea, forced down 
him io childhood, which he thinks he 
ejected. 

Doctor Cromo is nota man of unsympa- 
thizability, but out of the exuberant and 
seemingly bottomless depths of his exultant 
healthfulness has said, on various public 
occasions, things which may appear harsh, 
both about people who are sick and about 
medical doctors. 

Persons having Doctor Cromo’s auto- 
biography (and no library iscomplete with- 
out it) will see on pages 1999 of Vol. XXX 
and 2202 of Vol. XXXVII, the following 
statements (the first in his celebrated ad- 
dress before the board of health at Million- 
acre City and the second at the opening of 
a new graveyard): ‘‘ Noman has ever any 
right to be sick in this world. Every pain, 
every uneasiness, and every unpleasantness 
of the body is a transgression of or want 
of conformity unto the laws of health. 
¥n other words, every physical sufferer is a 
sinver against the great sanitary code, 

“« Man ought to live out bis allotted period 
here without a jar, without an ache or pain 
in his anatomic nature, and then, in ex- 
treme old age, pass away as a child falls 
asleep on the bosom of its mother,” etc., 
etc. 

“« The science of medicine has not practi- 
cally advanced an ell (and I mean an ell 
Flemish, which, I believe, is the shortest of 
them) since Hippocrates, who practiced 
this profession on the Island of Cos, more 
than four hundred years prior to the Chris- 
tian Era. 

“The only evidence, to my mind that even 
Hippocrates knew enything about helping 
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the human body to hold together centers in 
the fact that he lived to be 104, and accord- 
ing to some authors 109 yearsold. Still, in 
his case remains unanswered the important 
conundrum: Did he ever take any of his 
own or of any other doctor’s pills or 
potions? 

* Harvey, of Folkstone, discovered or de- 
monstrated, two hundred years ago, that the 
blood rushes like hundreds of gurgling 
streamlets through the veins of the living 
human body; but that does not seem, in 
the long run, to curtail in the least the mor- 
tality list. 

“I am convinced that there are more 
quacks, empirics, charlatans, mountebanks, 
and sciolistic ignoramuses engaged in the 
practice of medicine than in either of the 
other learned professions; though, I must 
confess, the foghorns of Theology and the 
pettifogging cranks of Law are very 
pumerous. 

“I venture to say that within a stone’s 
throw of every one of your homes, gentle- 
men and ladies (those living in the city, I 
mean), there are a half dozen of men who 
write M. D. after their names and discourse 
learvedly on therapeutics, pathology, diag- 
nosis, aud prognosis, who will state on the 
mortality certificate of an adult patient, 
that died of gripe colic, that death was 
caused by cholera infantum / 

‘These things being so, dear brethren of 
this new graveyard corporation and fellow- 
citizens, we may dedicate this burial- 
ground and expose its lots for sale, in all 
confidence that in the near future there 
will be no lack of either lot-buyers or 
tenants.” 

Remembering that Doctor Cromo had 
put himself on record as above, I confess 
there wasa mingling of the comical with 
the sorrowful in my mind’s eye, as I sat, 
the other day, in that great, good man’s 
room (redolent with various drug store 
odors), looking on his manly form, wasted 
to ashadow, and surrounded by seeming 
breastworks of pill-boxes, bottles, powders, 
spoons, tea-cups, and goblets, containing 
decoctions, concoctions, effusions, dilu- 
tions, and so on. Afier numerous tender 
and sympathetic inquiries and expressions, 
such as my friend’s condition maturally 
evoked, I saw the old twinkle in his eye, 
assuring me that 

“ Richard's himself again,” 
and, looking first at him and then at his 
surroundings, I took occasion to ask if he 
had pot recently modified his views con- 
cerning human sickness and the utility of 
medicines, 

“Well,” with a good-natured laugh, he 
said, “it rather smells and louks that way 
around here. Don’t it, dominie?” 

Question, Are you taking medicines, 
Doctor Cromo? 

Answer. I'll tell you. A man when he 
geis down where I have been for the 
last month sees things ina different light 
from what he sees them under conditions 
of a dissimilar character. 

Icame home from my rvecation sick. I 
was sick that hot day I preached in the 
ball-room of the Hotel of the Universe at 
Sheepshead Harbor. 

You may have noticed it. 

I moped around here week after week 
subsequent to my return. I did nothing. 
I thought I would get well; but I didn’t. 
1 saw | must dosomething, and, having, as 
you know, in my time, given the physicians 

« good many thrusts in the ribs, I made up 
my mind that [ would not surrender to them 
until things looked pretty desperate any 
way; though I have about fifty of them in 
my congregation, and I can say that they 
aren pretty lively set of fellows, too, for 
when they are all at home and at work we 
average a funeral a day. 

I moped around here as long as I could 
Without taking anything. i then concluded 
I would try the blue-glass cure. Old, I 
know; but, LT reasoned, not necessarily 
futile on that account. I soon discovered, 
however, that there is nothing in it, nothing 
whatever. 

I determined then to try medicine. So 
I began on Mrs, Lydia E Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and Benson’s Celery aod 
Chamomile Pills, and Capcine Porous Plas- 
ters. I took them all freely, faithfully, and 
in large quantities and-fo: several weeks; 
aod can testify, from protracted and dis- 





in those remedies, but not the right thing 
for me. 

They were catrying me in a direction 
that I am not disposed to go just yet, and 
before I abandoned them they had me as 
nearly there as I care about being for the 
present. 

While I was dosing and plastering my- 
self with these things, a wide-awake under- 
taker, who had heard the news and who 
bad never been in my house before, called 
one evening to inquire after me, and by 
his agreeable manners made a very pleas- 
ant impression on my family. 

When I heard this, I concluded it was 
time to change the treatment. 

I took one night, then, to thinking my 
case over (for I don’t sleep nights), and I 
made up my mind that I needed to be bled. 
**Dashie,” my son, is studying with a 
view to becoming an army surgeon. He 
would prefer the navy; but we have no navy 
in this country any more except the Baptist 
Church, I told the young surgeon he 
might as well begin practice on me as on 
anybody else, and persuaded him to bleed 
me. But, oh! dear me! everything got 
pale and began to swim, and fora time I 
was certain I was migrating; but I am 
here yet, as you see—not much more than 
here either. 

Question. Have you a physician attend- 
ing you now, Doctor Cromo? 

Answer. Yes; three of them; and all 
elders in my church and all of different 
schools of medicine. Dr. Deadshot, an 
allopathist, drops in to see me in the morn- 
ings; Dr. Whimwhan, aneclectic, at noone 
and Dr. Mildmay, a homeopathist, in the 
evenings. 

Q. Isn't this rather an anomalous ar- 
rangement, Doctor Cromo? 

A. Not more anomalous than my expe- 
riences have been. 

Q: Do these different schools of medi- 
cine fratervize professionally in your case, 
Doctor Cromo? 

A. Mildmay and Whimwham do; but 
Deadshot totally ignores them both in 
every professional sense. They being mem- 
bers of the same ecclesiastical session, 
however, with him, and I being moderator 
of that session and the pastor of all of them, 
Deadshot has agreed, since it is my wish to 
have Whimwham and Mildmay also attend 
me, that they may do so; but he desires it 
to be distinctly understood that he regards 
them as only dry nurses in the case, Yes, 
dominie, I had my own troubles getting 
that thing arranged; but what do I care, so 
they get me able to preach again, whether 
they do it as dry nurses or regulars? 

Q. Did they examine you, Doctor Cro- 
mo? 

A. Yes, each of them did, and no one 
would allow either of the others to be 
present while he was doing it, and each 
one examined me about two hours. They 
examined me as to whereI had spent my 
vacation, on the topography of the coun- 
try round there, as to how the land lay, 
whether there was any standing water 
about, and so on. They questioned me 
about how I felt, how I slept, my appetite, 
and especially my digestion and bowels. 
Then they looked at my tongue, my thront, 
and the whites of my eyes. They then ex- 
amined my pulse, my heart, my lungs, my 
back, and felt of my stomach. 

They each had a tool-box along. Each 
made me put the fever thermometer in my 
mouth. 

Mildmay used the sphygmograph in de- 
termining my pulse, and satisfied himself 
about the state of my eyes by the aid of 
the ophthalmoscope. He cautioned me to 
be very careful in locating the precise side 
of the head on which I had pain, as that 

would bave an important bearing on the 
treatment. It seemed to stagger him for a 
time when I told him the trouble was right 
plum in the center of the bead. He per- 
cussed my lungs, and did it so vigorously 
that, if I had been a profane man, I know 
what I’d have done for him. 
Deadshot examined the pulse with his 
fingers grasped about the wrist, his eye 
resting on the second hand of the watch. 
He used the fever thermometer, as I bave 
ssid, on the mouth and the stethoscope on 
the chest, ending up with a glance at the 
tongue and a protracted catectetic exer- 
cise. 








tracted experiences, that there te something 








the others did and said, and added the use 
of the galvanic batiery. He spent mucna 
time in probing and rasping my backbone 
along its whole length, with the electrode 
of the battery, looking for sore spots, 
When Whimwham, who came last, was 
through with his examination I felt sure 
Ihad received full retribution, principal 
and compound interest, for all the hard 
knocks I have ever given the medical 
doctors. 

Q. Did they agree, Doctor Cromo, in 
their diagnosis of your trouble? 

A Mildmay pronounced it paludal fever; 
Deadshot calls it malaria; and Whimwham 
says itis dumb ague. 

Q. Did each of them prescribe for you, 
Doctor Cromo? 

A. Yes. Or, rather, I should say, I had 
each give me a list of bis remedies, and 
then I reserved judgment as to whether 
I should take all or select from the whole. 
Q. Do they agree as nearly in treatment, 
Doctor Cromo, as they appear to do in 
diagnosis ? 

A. I think not, if I fully understand 
medical nomenclature. Here they are, 
however; and, if you are not in a hurry, I 
will read you the remedies each is using 
on me. 

1. DEADSHOT’S TREATMENT. 
Chalybeates, Sulphuric Acid, and Qui- 
bine, in full doses; Fowler’s Solution, as 
anti-periodic; Phosphorus, as nerve tonic; 
Morphine, to relieve pain when severe. 
After each meal a pill composed of Aloes, 
Nuz vomica, Rhubarb, Ipecac, and Gentian, 


diet of beef-tea, milk, and whisky, taken 


principles. 
2. MILDMAY’S TREATMENT. 


Ferrum, the 100th potency. 
China, the 4th potency. 
Arsenicum, the 8d potency. 
Phosphorus, the 6th potency. 
Nuz vomica, the 200th potency. 
Belladonna, the 30th potency. 
Camphor, the 4th potency. 
Bryonia, the 2d potency. 
Aconitum, the 8d potency. 
Baptisia, the motber tincture. 


Pulsatilia, the 6th potency. 
8. WHIMWHAM’S TREATMENT. 


come as nearly a wholesale drug store as al 


my prospects for long life are very flatter 
ing ?” 


that you survived these medical examina 


of compound in all Materia Medica, with 
out it is this Democratic whisky that Dead 
shot prescribes.” 

“You bave not heard exactly right 
Dominie,” said Doctor Cromo. “It is no 


oo general Democratic principles. Thi 


about every half hour, when I am awake 
cusions.” 

nostrums?” 
Mildmay’s but am a little cautious abou 


Deadshot’s and some of Whimwham’s.” 


as you have tried them?” 


the Old School treatment, and take mos 





A Whimwham said and did all that both 





in Democratic quantities and on Democratic 


Rhus Toxicodendron, the 300th potency. 


Calumba, Boneset, Iron, Hops, Peruvian 
Bark, Arsenic, Hydrastin, Lobelia, Vale- | once occupied much of my attention aod I 
rian, Chamomile, Laudanum, Strychnine, 
Shower-baths, Wet Sheets, and Galvanism. 

“What do you think, Dominie, of a it has almost passed out of my mind. At the 


man,” said Doctor Cromo, ‘‘ who has be- 


this would seem to indicate? Do you think 


I replied: ‘‘The fact, Doctor Cromo, 


only means that I am to take it generously 


but not necessarily that Iam to be waked 
up nights to take it, except on election oc- put forth the celebrated confession of their 


‘* But, seriously, my dear Doctor Cromo,” 
said I, “are you taking ali these drugs and 
“No,” he said, ‘not all ay 
once. 1 select. That isto say, I take all of | pose upon avy particular church therein; 


“To which school,” said I, ‘‘do you ’ 
give the preference, Doctor Cromo, so far In the Appendix to the ‘‘Confession ’ they 


« Well,” he replied, “I incline rather to 


readily to the milk, beef-tea, and whisky.” 
Seeing that Doctor Cromo was growing a 
little weary, after expressing as well as] | the mention of things of that nature.” 
could, my ioexpressible enjoyment of our | This Confession was adopted by the earlier 
interview, and after pouring out from a| churches of New England and by the 
warm and loving heart a multitude of | Warren and Philadelphia Associations, 
tender and earnest wisbes forthe speedy 
and total recovery of our noble brother, I | English ‘‘ Confession,” and so clearly en. 
took i= both of my bands, his cold, moist, 


attenuated, but doubly generous right band 
(tears here), and shook it right heartily, as I 
said farewell, promising to come to see him 
again as soon as my engagements will 
permit, 

Doctor Cromo was so overcome with my 
kindness that he could not speak—could 
only sob. As I closed the door of his room, 
in my exit, Doctor Cromo rang e little bell 
that rests on his table, calling me back. 
When I returned, he signed to me to give 
him alittle more whisky. Idid so. He 
then said, in a low, hoarse, measured, but 
touchingly sympathetic voice: **I—beg— 
you—if you say anything pub—publicly 
about our talk here to-day, that you will 
not refer to any seeming unki—k—kind 
remarks I may have made about the navy 
of our country, our Baptist brethren, the 
medical doctors (hic!) or the—the Demo- 
cratic Party, for I—well Dominie, I mean 
no harm toany one, I love you and Llove 
(hic!) the Baptists, and the navy, and all 
the whole world, and the Dem (hic!) cratic 
P—party, too, There are good men there, 
too, Dominie, in that p—party; but, like 
Henry (hic!) Clay, of Kentucky, they’d 
rather be right than be President. D’you 
see, Dominie?” 

‘Oh! yes,” I said. ‘‘ Doctor Cromo, no 
one will think bard of your little pleas- 
antries nbout them in asick-room. Here 
is one of your pbysicians. I will leave 
you in his hands, Good-bye.” 

P. §.—I trust the public will not be un- 
duly alarmed about Doctor Cromo’s seem- 
ing mental aberration, as it is possibly the 


as astomachic, together with a generous effect of medicine. - 


Hiautsrown, N. J. 





COMMUNION QUESTIONINGS. 


BY A BAPTIST MINISTER. 


In my last article it was stated that the 
pastor of a certain Boston Baptist Church, 
who was, as has probably been conjectured 
by my readers, none other than the writer 
of the article, finding himself perplexed 
with reference to the communion question, 
endeavored to obtain light from a source 
to which, more than once, he had applied 
and never in vain. The following extracts 
from the reply of Dr. Wayland will be read 
with interest: 
** PROVIDENCE, October 25th, 1858. 
** My Dear Bro. : 
“The question referred to in your letter 


wrote some articles about it. This, however, 
is more than 80 years since and in the interval 


West and South I presume it is giving rise to 
quite geveral discussion. What knew light 
has been shed upon it I do not know, andI 
should be unwilling to give aw opinion with- 
- | out opportunity for more thorough examina- 
tion. 

** J, however, suppose that it is one of those ques 
- | tions which may be properly left to the decision of 


1 


tions indicates to my mind that you have a | ‘dividual conscience, so that each believer and 
tremendous grasp on physical existence, ® 
and that you can defy anything in the way ages Cob. Id ates on whet price 


also each church may do what seema right in the 


could be made a matter of church discipline.” 
Here is the recognition of the fact that 
there are honest differences of opinion 
among Baptists on the subject of com- 
_ | Munion, and that their churches especial- 


Democratic whisky, observe, but good | !¥, Which claim to have the most profound 
whisky taken in Democratic quantities and 


regard for the rights of conscience, should 
not discipline those who practiced occa- 
sional communion with other evangelical 
churches. The more than one hundred 
Baptist ministers in England who in 1689 


8 
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faith passed the following resolve: 


** Resolved, That in those things wherein 
one church differs from another church in 
their principles or practices, in point of 
communion, we cannot, shall pot im- 


t | but leave every church to their own liberty 
to walk togetber as they have received of 
the Lord.” 


Bay: 
‘‘We are not insensible that, as tothe 
order of God’s house and entire commun 
ion therein, there are some things wherein 
we are not at full accord among ourselves; 
and, therefore, we have purposely omitted 


t 


The liberal views thus set forthin the 





dorsed by Dr. Weyland, are also distinctly 
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recognized in a letter written a few years 
after the letter of Dr. Wayland, and ad- 
dressed to the writer of this article by the 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Sawtelle, then of San Fran- 
cisco, now pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The statement made 
by Spurgeon with regard to the English 
Churches, to which reference has been 
made in a previous article, had been com- 
municated to Dr. Sawtelle, and the position 
of toleration which the Rev. Dr. Caswell 
had taken had also been alluded to. Dr. 
Sawtelle, who was then editing a paper 
called The Spare Hour, says: 

“I wrote, earnestly requesting of you the 
privilege of inserting it,""—4.¢., Spurgeon’s 
statement—“‘in The Spare Hour. Its publica- 
Yon would do a vast amount of good. Its 
wording careful, its spirit excellent, and its 
position and facts most telling, it seems to me 
I can’t be denied the liberty of putting it In a 
form where it will confirm and otherwise influ- 
ence many. How definite what Spurgeon says 
in his fresh letter to you. How it gives the 
le to the stereutyped allegations against Cath- 
olic communion in England. May God help 
Dr. Caswell to stand firm for the principle : 
Neither close nor open communion shall be made a 
test of fellnoship within the Baptist ranks, 

“The old Baptist Assembly of 1689 just be- 
fore proceeding to adopt the Articles, since 
known as the Philadelphia Confession, just hit 
the Catholic idea for us Baptists. * Every 
church, as to the communion, shall have lib- 
erty to wash asit has received of the Lord.’ 
This is a most ancient and most potent princi 
ple. For myself, I cannot donbt but that the 
mass of American Baptists will react upon this 
{dea 

“Would that there might be. a convention 
of all the tolerationiste. I should be tempted 
to incur the no small expense of crossing the 
continent to attend It, were there one.” 

It is interesting to note the struggles of a 
generous Cutholic soul, when its warm, re- 
ligious instincts come into collision with 
the demands, enforced by the logic of a 
We have all 
heard the story of the two ministers, the 
one a Baptist and the other an Episcopn- 
lian, whose friendship foreach other had 
been strengthened by several years of close 
acquaintance. The latter happened to 
preach for the former, on a communion 
Sabbath, a most precious and tender ser- 
mon on the passion of our Lord. During 
the last singing the Baptist expressed to 
his Episco)al brother his deep regret that 
he could not invite him to tarry «nd par- 
take of the communion, as he did not re- 
gard him as having been baptized and 
baptism was a prerequisite to communion. 
The Episcopal brother expressed his regret 
in equally strong terms, saying that it was 
entirely ont of the question for him to 
think of receiving the sacrament from the 
hands of his Baptist friend, as he did not 
regard him as authorized to administer the 
ordinance, not having been properly or- 
dained. Some of our readers will remem- 
ber what excitement was raised in New 
York, when the Evangelical Alliance was 
holding its session in that city, by the 
action of the Dean of Canterbury, and of 
another English clergyman, a chaplain of 
the archbishop’s, in partaking of the com- 
munion in three Presbyterian 
churches. It will als. be remembered 
how warmly and earnestly that most holy 
man of God, the late Rev. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, vindicated the course pursued by 
the offending clergymen. There can be 
no doubt that the Episcopal system, con- 
sisiently carried out, must condemn such 
an act of intercommunion. Bishop Pad 
dock, of Massachusetts, pursued a proper 
course {f the Episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment is of divine appointment, when, a 
few weeks ago, he declined to accept the 
invitation of the pastor of the village 
church among the White Mountains, where 
he was spending his Summer vacation, to 
preach for him. He could not, he said, 
reciprocate such an invitation and, there- 
fore, he declined tt. 

Aud yet dear, good Dr. 
asks : 


rigid ecclesiastical system. 


several 


Muhlenberg 


**What was there to hinder it?” (7. ¢., 
this act of communing by the dean and 
chapliin in the Presbyterian churches). 
** Of course, nothing io the Bible norin the 
law of the Episcopal Church. Bhe pre 
scribes a certain order of holy communion 
for her members communicating within her 
pale; but there are baptized Christians out- 
side her pale. Does she forbid her mem- 
bers ever to commune with them? I have 
never heard of any of her ministers being 








disciplined for inviting non-Episcopalians 
to their chancels, which is not an uncom- 
mon thing withthem. Indeed, it isclaimed 
asan instance of her liberal spirit. Thus 
recognizing Christians beyond her jurisdic- 
tion as worthy of a place side by side with 
her members in the highest act of Christian 
fellowship, how can she teach her mem- 
bers to eschew like fellowships when invited 
toit by Christians of the same faith with 
themselves nnywhere? She does not. She 
dares not. Inter-communion among Chris- 
tians, to be exercised on their own private judg- 
ment, is one of their inalienable rights,” 
Precisely the same principle as stated by 
Dr. Wayland and Dr. Sawtelle: the out- 
speaking of the sanctificd heart; but not in 
logical accordance with ‘‘the system.” Is 
it not a grave question? Can the syatem be 
a correct one which does such violence to 
the noblest, purest, best instincts of the re- 
generated nature ? If the strict theory of 
the Episcopal Church be founded onthe 
teachings of the New Testament, then the 
* baptized Christians” to whom Dr. Muhl- 
enberg refers have really not been baptized 
at all, because the person administering the 
ordinance has no authority; because he 
was not in the regular ‘‘ succession” to ad- 
minister it. When a foreigner tikes out 
his naturalization papers, these papers are 
valid only as they are made out by the 
legally qualified officers. Baptism is valid 
only when it is administered by a regularly 
ordained minister. Can Christian souls, 
taught of God and under the training of 
the Holy Spirit accept such conclusions as 
these, to which he must be driven by the 
logic of a system ? 

I close this article by giving an extract 
froma letter written to me by a distinguished 
professor in one of our most prominent 
Congregational theological seminaries, one 
who would be recognized, were I to give 
his name, as a scholar of national 
reputation. Thad mentioned the position 
which Dr. Wayland had taken, referring to 
which be says: ‘‘I surmised from certain 
observations of his tome that he was no 
stickler for Close Communion; thesectarian 
spirit in the prospect of being enst out 
may be expected—pardon the phrase—to 
foam at the mouth and give other signs of 
fear and dissatisfaction. CertainI am that 
the liberal utterances of our respected friend, 
Dr. Caswell, will soon become the general 
faith of the denomination to which he be- 
longs. Ieven believe, with you, that the Bap- 
tists will ultimately find some way out of the 
prison in which they are immured by their 
logic. They will break one or the other of 
the two premises which hinder their char- 
itable and fraternal feelings from finding 
their just and natural expression. How 
strange that Ishould be recognized as a 
minister, an authorized teacher of the 
Church, and yet not be recognized as a 
church member. 





THE UNITARIAN PECULIARITY. 


CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


Some misapprehensions in the recent 
very kindly editorial on ‘* The Unitarian 
Weakness ” seem to call fora litile further 
explanation. 

(1.) Toe INDEPENDENT expresses its cor- 
dial gratification at the signs of ‘‘a revival 
of Unitarian educational and missionary 
work”; but erroneously attributes the 
‘‘apathy ” of the denomination to ‘a lack 
of zeal, earnestness, self-denial, and spirit- 
ual vitality.” This ‘apathy really arises 
from an entirely different source. It is im- 
possible to understand the history and 
present attitude of the Unitarian Church 
except by bearing in mind the Unitarian 
peculiarity, which our Orthodox friends 
find it hard to comprehend, because it is so 
unlike anything of which they have had 
experience in their own churches. Unita- 
rianism has always been not so mucha 
protest against Orthodox docirines as a 
protest against sectarianism. It has been a 
plea not so much for any particular views 
as fora generous, liberal, and inclusive tem- 
per, fora Christian fellowship that would 
be broad enough to embrace all whose 
spirit and life are Christlike. Its most 
characteristic doctrine has really been not 
that of the unity of the Divine nature, but 
that of ‘‘the unity of the Spirit,” as the 
true ground of Christian fellowship. This 
is said to have been the avowed meaning 
of “Unitarian,” as used by the Polish Uni- 
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Many Unitarians, it is true, may have been 


personally illiberal and narrow; but this lib- 
eral spirit has characterized the Unitarian 


.movement as a whole. 


This is the reason why it is still so hard 
to induce Unitarians to co-operate and con- 
tribute for any denominational purpose. 
They have always been shy of anything 
that might possibly be mstaken for sectari- 
anism, and their intense unsectariavism 
runs into a marked individualism. The 
pastor of one our richest churches recently 
told me that he finds it difficult to raise 
money to be spent for any purpose in the 
name of his Church. Ina long pastorate he 
has had intimate knowledge of the excecd- 
ing bountifulness of his parishioners; but 
they prefer to give individually and directly 
for good objects that interest them. And, 
in their unsectarian spirit, they are much 
more likely to give toa good cause that is 
in Orthodox hands than to one that bears 
the Unitarian name and makes any denom- 
inational appeal. Amos Lawrence, who 
was a fair example of the best class of 
wealthy Unaitarians, is said to have given to 
other denominations twice as much as he 
ever gave tohisown. And this individu- 
alism and morbid undenominationalism 
are still very strong in many of our wealthi- 
est societies, 

THe INDEPENDENT remarks that our 
**weakness” is ‘‘not to be accounted for 
by asserting that Unitarian liberality has 
had no denominational channels to runin.” 
Very true; but no one hus ever offered this 
explanation. The trouble bas been that 
the Streams of Unitarian generosity are re- 
luctant to flow into these channels; they 
prefer to wander at their own sweet will. 
It is the long established habits of such un- 
sectarian generosity that embarrass our 
leaders now in their efforts to utilize the 
denominational channels, Some of our 
wealthy people, as I have had _ personal 
knowledge, have been accustomed for years 
to give all they could spare in regular 
annual appropriations for various charities, 
and, when appealed to for denominational 
purposes, are compelled to explain that 
they cannot give much for such purposes, 
unless they cut down their charities, It ts 
true that there are wealthy Unitarians who 
are not generous, But are there not such 
people in other churches? I could name a 
good many such, 

(2.) Tue INDEPENDENT also attributes our 
“‘wenkness” to a supposed ‘‘ hostility” to 
Orthodoxy. But, very curiously, the real 
cause is the fact that we have so little of 
this hostility. Our people, for the most 
part, still prefer, like Channing, to be 
known as Christians simply, rather than by 
any sect name. 

This explains, also, the easy disintegra- 
tion of our parishes and the frequency of 
our young people dropping away to attend 
other churches where the préaching is 
earnest, liberal, and practical. Having 
been accustomed to such preaching in 
Unitarian churches and having been taught 
an undenominational spirit, but knowing 
little of the distinctive doctrines of Unita- 
rian theology (which their pastors have 
seldom preached) they feel quite as much 
at home in many other churches as in their 
own and perplex their Orthodox friends by 
saying that this or that Orthodox minister 
preaches ‘‘ good Unitarianism,” by which 
they mean earnest and practical Christian- 
ily. 

(3.) Our failure to do much foreign mis- 
sionary work is accounted for by another 
reason, also, besides our undenominational- 

ism. Werecognize the greater effective- 
ness for Christianizing most heathen races 
ofthe more concrete presentations of re- 
ligious truth, that are characteristic of both 
Orthodox and Catholic preaching. Our 
presentation of Christianity deals more with 
spiritual principles and laws (often running 
into an unattractive dryness), and while 
very effective for reaching a certain class of 
minds, would produce little effect if 
preached to these heathen, just as Presby- 
terianism would fail if offered to our French 
Creoles in Louisiana, to whom it would 
probably seem a ‘‘pale negation” and a 
‘‘chilly rationalism,” in comparison with 
the authoritative dogmatism of their own 
ancient cburch, the fervid tropical atmos- 
phere of its religious life, and the brilliance 
of its spectacular worship. 








apparent indifference of some Unitarians te 
denominational religious city missionary 
work. They feel that our Methodist 
friends, for instance, can more effectively 
reach the neglected and ignorant classes 
with religious influences, more effectively 
than even Episcopalian ministrations can, 
which are generally more attractive to the 
rich than to the poor; and, therefore they 
have sometimes contributed to support 
Methodist city missionaries and often help 
Orthodox enterprises, 

(4.) For these reasons many Unitarians 
have felt that the most appropriate direc- 
tion of Christian work for them was ‘‘be- 
nevolence,” in which Tae INDEPENDENT 
concedes that they are “ princes.” But is 
not a “‘ princely benevolence” as good evi- 
dence of ‘‘ earnestness, self-denial, and spir- 
itual vitality” as any denominational zeal 
could be? Surely, the Master would not 
have so blessed simple benevolence—‘‘I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink,” and yet 
it was not to him, but to fellow-men that 
this was done, and affirmed it to be the 
only reason for placing the “‘ righteous” on 
his right hand and assuring them of ‘‘life 
eternal,” if .it were no sign of spiritual 
vitality. And Unitarian benevolence gives 
as generously for education and religion, 
even whenits money is to go through Or- 
thodox hands, as for charities. 

But how can the concession that Uni- 
tariang are princes in benevolence be recon- 
ciled with THe INDEPENDENT’S complaint 
that they have done little ‘‘to improve the 
condition of the masses of degraded, ig- 
norant, and suffering humanity”? I ob 
jected to this, and pointed out that Uni- 
tarians bave ‘“‘always been foremost in 
every noble charity”; and Tne INDEPEND- 
ENT concedes the point. We do as much 
Christian work, in proportion to our num- 
bers, as any other church; but we do it in 
the ways which we think are most open to us 
and which are ways that the Master blessed. 
If we cannot do so much in some directions 
as our Orthodox friends can (for reasons 
that I have explained), we try to make it up 
in other directions. That Unitarians areas 
generousas other people is testified by all 
who have had the best opportunities of 
judging. But the stubborn habit that 
Unitarians have of giving quietly and un 
denominationally robs them of due credit 
for their generosity and for the ‘‘ spiritual 
vitality” whicb-+this betokens. 

(5.) Tae INDEPENDENT remarks that the 
Unitarians “‘used to be active in Boston 
particularly, where they maintained mission 
chapels; but we koow of little Unitarian 
mission work now anywhere.” Is not this 
because the Unitarians do this work so 
quietly that the fame thereof has not yet 
reached THe INDEPENDENT office? The 
Rev. Mr. Winkley, our veteran missionary 
in Boston, authorizes me to say that this 
work is more flourishing there than ever, 
both in the number of chapels and in the 
efficiency of the work. His chapel has 
four hundred families connected with it 
and religious services are held on weck- 
days, as well ason Sundays. His aim is 
always religious; and those of his people 
who finally join Orthodox churches all re- 
visit the chapel from time to time and con. 
fess with gratitude that they were there 
first awakened to a religious life. 

Most of our churches in Boston do a 
great deal of missionary work, both chori- 
table and religious. Dr, Ellis’s, for in 
stance, has a large mission Sunday-school. 
The Orthodox churches, also, do this very 
nobly; but in some citi¢s the Unitarians do 
more by supporting city missionaries and 
looking after the poor. A friend who has 
been settled in two towns near Boston telle 
me that in those towns the Unitarians have 
for many years done nearly all the chart- 
table work. 

The Y. M. C. Union also does religious 
work, holding regular services on Sundays 
and week days, even through the Summer, 
though it does not happen to put this into 
the program which has been quoted in Tas 
INDEPENDENT. 

(6.) With regard to our mission work 
among the Indians, I have the following 
statement from an official source: That the 
Ute tribe, which was given into the charge 
of the Unitarian body, was a tribe far dis- 
tant from the frontier, scattered over a very 
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hunting. The agencies were situated so 
high that, on account of early frosts, farm 
ing was almost impossible. The tribe is 
pow removed to a new reservation in Utah; 
but the buildings for religious and educa- 
tional purposes, promised by the Govern- 
ment, have not been built. And the agent 
(appointed by the Government, and not by 
the Unitarian body) distinctly states that 
until these buildings are erected it is im- 
possible to carry on any educational or mis- 
sionary work. The American Unitarian 
Association has over and over again at- 
tempted to establish educational and mis 
sionary institutions among these Indians; 
but the constant change of agents by the 
Government and the scattered condition of 
the Indians have made such work well 
nigh, if not quite, impossible. ‘The other 
denominations have had much easicr fields 
of labor; and it is, therefore, unfair to 
make comparisons of the results thus far 
obtained. 

(7.) With regard to the proof of 
“apathy” that THe [INDEPENDENT finds in 
the fact that only $4,000 was raised for 
the New Orleans Church by the National 
Conference, it is enough to say that the 
authorities had decided not to ask for 
pledges of money at Saratoga for any pur- 
pose; but to solicit contributions from the 
separate parishes at some later time. This 
was the reason why the whole amount 
needed for New Orleans was not raised 
then. The collection was merely thespon- 
taneous and uvexpected gift of that morn- 
ing’s audience, and the churches have since 
been responding generously, so that the 
amount needed will soon be obtained. 

The New Orleans Society, which was 
broken up by the war and weakened sub- 
sequently by unsuccessful ministers, chang- 
ing almost yearly, and by the intense 
political feeling, bas been ‘allowed to 
languish,” simply because the National 
Confereuce has been busy bitherto in rais- 
ing large sums of money for other import- 
ant objects, such as the Washington, New- 
port, New York, Chicago, and Ann Arbor 
churches and the Meadville and Cam- 
bridge Divinity Schools. At last, the time 
has come to look after New Orleans. 

These large sums that I refer tonave af 
been additional to the $35,000 contributed 
yearly to the Association, and would, there- 
fore, increase the real contributions of our 
churches for denominational purposes to 
two or three times this amount yearly. 

(8.) We are not “‘self-complacent” about 
our undenominationalism, as Toe INDE- 
PENDENT suggests. On the contrary, we 
deplore it. It has led to av extreme 
individualism in many cases, which has 
disintegrated our churches and which 
sometimes becomes personal selfishness and 
religious indifference. Weare trying our 
best to keep it within wholesome limits. 
It once was a providential duty, doubtless, 
as a protest against sectarianism; but that 
protest is hardly needed now. To follow 
the new calls of duty, which we believe 
that God is laying upon us, we need a 
more denominational spirit, which it is 
hard for us to cultivate now. That our 
Church did its first duty so faithfully in 
protesting against sectarianism is exactly 
what embarrasses us now in trying to per- 
form these new duties. We are like a man 
who has sat so long at a desk, transacting 
important business, that, when the time 
comes for him to rise and attend to more 
active duties, his limbs are numb and he 
can hardly walk; or we are like a nation 
that has devoted itself so long to peaceful 
arts that it has almost lost the spirit of bold 
and warlike enterprise. 

It is true, also, that, while some of our 
churches, as Dr. Eliot’s, in St. Louis, have 
been trained to habits of systematic and 
generous giving, other churches have suf- 
fered from a neglect of this training, in 
consequence of their morbid undenomina- 
tionalism, and we are now trying to remedy 
this fault. 

We Unitarians acknowledge the friend- 
ly purpose of Tae INDEPENDENT to “‘ stim- 
ulate” us to more missionary zeal. We 
feel the need and are grateful for the 
good; but every man best knows his own 
affairs. And cannot we, far better than 
any one else, know exactly where and how 
the goad should be applied? Is it quite 
wise for a frieodly neighbor, in his zealous 
purpose of stimulating a farmer’s sluggish 





oxen, to stick the goad into the anxious 
and hard-working farmer himself, who is 
already doipg his best to stir up his 
team? 

(9.) Tae INDEPENDENT thinks that the 
Unitarian Church “ permits its part of the 
Lord’s vineyard, which is not bounded by 
the Unitarian parish, to grow up with 
brambles and briars”; but exactly where is 
this neglected field, which we shall be 
welcomed to till? We are on the keen 
lookout for just such opportunities. Real- 
ly, dear brethren, we are much perplexed. 
If we should establish denominational 
missions where the people are already 
attached to other Protestant churches, 
we are suspected of ‘“ proselyting” aims. 
If we lock after sheep whom no other 
Church can care for, we are told that we 
are building up ‘‘a Unitarian congregation 
merely ”"—as if we could be expected to 
build up a Baptist or a Methodist congrega- 
tion. If we try to be more denomination- 
al, we are criticised as becoming ‘‘sectari- 
an” and “‘illiberal.” If we establish un- 
sectarian churches and schools and give 
our money to help Orthodox enterprises, we 
arecharged with ‘‘apathy.” If we venture 
now and then to preach our distinctive 
doctrines, we hear something said about 
our ‘‘ active hostility ” to Orthodoxy. And, 
if we are silent about our doctrines and try 
to be friendly with the other Churches, we 
are “‘ self-complacent” about our unsecta- 
rianism. We feel like the old man in the 
fable, who came to town riding on a dop- 
key, and tried to please the critical towns- 
people by first letting his son ride alone, 
and then both riding together, and fin- 
ally both carrying the beast between 
them. 

But, dear brethren, we would be patient 
and fraternal. We are trying to do our 
uw» work, as well as we can, according to 
the grace and opportunity that God may 
give us; and we most ecarvestly wish to re- 
move wisunderstandings between those 
who ought to work together in ‘ the unity 
of the Spirit” for the Kingdom of God and 
the cause of Christ. 

New ORLEANS, La. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 


No; not as I love her do I love you, 
And never may ; nor would you have it so. 
For, were I false to her, could I be true 
(Answer) to you, orany woman? No! 


I am steadfast, if not good. But I may be 
Both geod and steadfast, if you love me, 
Sweet ! 
And though to others the tempestuous sea, 
To you the spent wave breaking at your 
feet. 





WANTED, STRAW. 





BY THE REV. JOHN E. TODD, D.D. 


THE reason why people generally do not 
give more liberally for the support of for- 
eign missions is that they are not interested 
in them. The American public can always 
be relied on to give generously for any ob 
ject in which they are interested; and 
the reason why people generally are 
not interested in foreign missions is, 
that they know very little about them. 
Those who are familiar with the story of 
modern foreign missions, with all its 
romance, heroism and achievement, can- 
not doubt that, if people generally knew 
this story, they would be _ intensely 
interested in it. And the reason why peo- 
ple generally know very little about for- 
eign missions is, partly that they have not 
informed themselves about it and partly 
that the pastors and preachers, to whom 
they are accustomed to look for informa- 
tion on religious subjects, have not in- 
formed fhem or themselves either. And 
the reason why people have not informed 
themselves about foreign missions is, large- 
ly, thatit is so difficult to obtain any in. 
formation on the subject. I asked one of 
the secretaries of the American Board, the 
other day, where, if I wished to tell 
my people the next Sunday something 
about missionary work in New Zea- 
land, I could find the necessary in- 
formation. His repiy was: ‘Ahem! 
Well, I suppose that a man like you hasa 


complete set of the volumes of the Mission- 
ary Herald, and they are all indexed, so 
that all you have to do is to look through 

the indices.” All that I have todo! Bless 

his heart! I suppose that he thinks that a 

pastor of a great congregation has nothing 

else to do but look through the indices of 

about seventy volumes—and not find any- 

thing, at that; for the Missionary Herald 

has given very little information about mis- 

sions not under the imimediate care of the 

American Board—uontil quite recently, noth- 

ing. Where shall I get the information ? 

Itis true that the Missionary Herald con- 

tains, from month to month, driblets of in- 

formation of a promiscuous character, 

and not infrequently leaflets and tracts, 

‘‘printed but vot published,” are sent out 
to pastors; but, unless one Las kept himself 
well-informed about the missions to which 

they relate, these items of intelligence are 
not ofa nature to interest. There are, also, 

brief histories of a few of the missions of 
the Board, most of them somewhat out of 
date. There are, also, Cyclopedias of Mis- 
sions. The newest of them is, perhaps, a 
quarter of a century old. There are, also, 
monographs, in the shape of costly books 
on particular missions—if oue has the 
means to buy and the time to read them. 
There are several fine books on the mis- 
sionary work in Madagascar. Ihavethem, 
The most recent of them is seven years 
old. And what if a man has not the means 
to buy or the time to read a missionary 
library ? Four or five years ago I tried 
to give my people a course of lectures 
on foreign missions. But 1 was obliged to 
giveitup. I could not collect the ueces- 
sary information without an expenditure 
both of time and money which I could not 
afford. One of the best ways to interest 
the people in missions is to appoint com 

mittees to report at the monthly concert on 
the various missions. But where can such 
committees find anything to report? Lap 
pointed such committees once and they 
came to me. I have been careful not to 
appoint apy more such committees. It is 
a general complaint that the monthly con- 
cert is one of the hardest meetings to maip- 
tain with interest, whereas it ought to be 
the very easiest. Very many churches 
make po attempt to have one; and most 
of those who do arrange to have it take the 
place of the regular prayer-meeting, so that 
it will catch those who go to the regular 
mecting, knowing that no audience could 
be obtained iv any other way. 

Suggestions have been asked for hy one 
of the secretaries of the American Board. 
Let me respectfully suggest. The Board 
ought without delay to organize a Bureau 
of Information and place itin the care of a 
competent secretary, whose whole duty it 
shall be to collect and scatter information. 
He should prepare or have prepared brief 
sketches of the various missions not merely 
those under the care of the Board, but all, 
giving not toany great extent statistics, 
but acconnts of the various countries and 
peoples and histories of the missions 
among them. The accounts should be 
condensed, brief, full as the limits will 
allow, such as would enable a minister to 
gather from one of them in half an bour 
an ivtelligent and interesting statement to 
lay before his people. Every mission 
should have its pigeon-bhole, and to this 
pigeon-hole should be consigned every 
item respecting its mission which the sec- 
retary can findin any magazine or report 
or newspaper that comes under bis watch- 
ful eye. When a few such items have 
accumulated, they should be printed on a 
slip, asa kind of appendix to the histor- 
ical sketch and yet separale fromit. A 
biographical sketch of every missionary of 
eminence should also be printed in the 
same way. These slips, printed as cheaply 
as possible, should be scattered through 
the churches broadcast, as merchants scat- 
ter their broadside advertisements or pro- 
prietors of newspapers scatter their speci- 
men numbers. Or, at least, there should 
be an abundant supply for the demand. It 
ought to be known everywhere that any 
pastor, or other person, by writing to the 
Bureau of Information, cau obtain, 


gratuitously, or, at least, at trifling cost, by 
return mail, a historical sketch of any 
mission that he wants to know about, ora 
slip containing advices up to the very latest 





sionary that he wants to read about. It 
would then be possible to find out some- 
thing about missions, Perhaps it would 
be asking too much to propose that the 
Bureau of Information should keep, for 
sale or on hire, lantern-slides representing 
mission scenes; but the cost of making 
such pictures is trifling and nothing inter- 
ests and instructs and draws so much, 
The most effective lesson that I ever 
read my people on missions was when, 
in silence, 1 showed them, first, a pic- 
ture of the cabin in which the Gospel 
was first preached in Madagascar, and 
then a picture of one of the stone memori- 
al churches. They realized, as they never 
did before, that missions are not a failure. 
But missionary pictures are hard to find; 
and such pictures on Jantern-slides are not 
to be obtained, unless they are made to 
order, which is expensive. 

No doubt such a Bureau of Information 
would iovolve a very considerable expense, 
and probably the Board would feel a hesi- 
tation about appropriating Lo such a purpose 
the funds contributed for mission work, 
even if they could be spared; but the 
Bureau would soon pay for itself ten times 
over in increased contributions. It is pos- 
sible that funds for its establishment could 
be obtained from special gifts for the pur- 
pose from large-hearted and level-headed 
men, who will appreciate its importance, 
No wiser or more profitable use could have 
been made of a small part of the Otis 
legacy than in the establishment of such a 
bureau, 

But why should the Board do all this? 
For two reasons. First, because the Board 
can do it more easily than any one else. 
They have a great missionary library, 
scores of missionary magazines aud pub- 
lications pouring into their offices, letters 
constantly arriving from all parts of the 
mission-field, and are in easy and constant 
communication with the pastors and 
churches, Some one ought to do it. There 
is no reason why each of several thousand 
pastors should be expected to doa work 
of collecting missionary information, 
when one man might do it for them all. 
And it is certain that they do not, will not, 
cannot do it, though multitudes of them 
would make use of the compilations of 
another, if they could getthem. Someone 
ought to doit, and, if itis to be done, who 
can do it so easily, so properly, or so wise- 
ly as the Board itself? Secondly, the Board 
wants money, and the only way to get 
money is to use such methods as practical 
business men are in the habit of employing. 
Business men have learned from experience 
that, if they want to sell Western lands, 
they must print and scatter circulars and 
bring them to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic; if they want to sell dry goods, they 
must advertise them. The pages of the 
newspapers, the covers of magazines, the 
fly-leaves of books are covered with their 
advertisements, The trees, the walls, the 
rocks are disfigured with their broadsides. 
The mails groan under the burden of their 
circulars, The solemn appeals which good 
Mr. Treat used to send out semi-annually 
to the Christian public, to have pity on so 
many thousand heathen marching in proces- 
sion into Hell every minute, the “lugubrious 
wails” inthe Missionary Herald over per- 
petual deficiencies, the convulsive attempts 
to get up spasms of enthusiasm at the an- 
nual meetings of the Board are about played 
out. The theory which seems to prevail in 
the mission-rooms, that Christians ought to 
give for foreign missions on general princi- 
ples, without knowing anything about them 
will answer for persons of exalted Chris- 
tian character, but won’t draw money from 
common sinners. Apart from legacies, 
the income of the American Board has 
been for several years steadily diminishing. 
At some time or other somebody will have 
to wake up. I know of no way to get 
money from the people but the way which 
is followed by all sensible, practical, suc- 
cessful business men, to give the people in 
formation and seek to interest them. At 
present the pastors of the country are 
looked to to secure for the Board its 
revenues, and very little help is given 
them. We are required to furnish the 
bricks, but we have to find our own straw. 
Give us straw, and you sball have the 
bricks. 





dates, or a biographical sketch of any mis- 
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A POLICEMAN FOR THE SOUDAN. 


BY MENRY M. LADD, D. D. 








AT the opening of the war in Egypt it 
was said that England had entered the 
country in aspirit of disinterested benev- 
olence, There were those who were simple 
enough to believe that the mighty army 
and incomparable navy, the pride and 
glory of the great nation that in sixty-five 
years has fought seventy-six wars, chiefly 
with weaker nations, it is true, were really 
sent into Egypt merely as a police force, to 
restore order in the pame of bumanity and 
civilization. The real history of that war 
may only be read between the lines of 
official dispatches and public documents. 
Any one, however, who was willing to 
examine the facts had his eyes opened to 
the shameful truth. It was a mercenary, 
selfish war. Nevertheless, it was given 
out that England was the ‘‘ world’s police- 
man” and men heaped blessings on the 
great policeman’s head. If a policeman, 
England’s work in the land of Egypt is not 
yethalf done. It is no easy task to be the 
world’s policeman, self-constituted; but it 
ie hardly consistent with the dignity of a 
great nation, to say the least, to begin with 
such a pbilanthrcpic air and such great pre 
tensions, and then leave an undertaking of 
this kind not even half done. There is a 
quarrel in Liberty Street and a big, burly 
fellow, with an enormous muscle, rushes in 
to quell the disturbance, shouting some- 
thing about humanity and civilization and 
disinterested motives; but as soon as he bas 
knocked down one man and tucked the 
other under his arm, he finds that the rela- 
tions of these same men are fighting in 
South Street; whereupon he quietly turns 
his back upon them and walks away, 
forgetting all about his great mission 
to keep the pence. Order has been 
restored In Egypt at the point of the 
bayonet; but the whole Soudan south of the 
Great Bend remains in a state of anarchy. 
An insurrection, in some respects more 
formidable than that in Egypt proper, has 
swept over the country. Before the im- 
petuous rush of ten thousand rude lances 
commerce and civilization and Christian- 
ity have been obliged to flee from the Sou- 
dan, A wild and bloodthirsty fanaticism 
has taken full possession of the land. 
There have been none to oppose the wild 
fury of the uprising. The ‘‘ False Proph- 
et "—Mohammed Achmet, E! Mehdi, as he 
is called—is the rebel, who is now the cen- 
ter of hope on the one side and of consterna- 
tion and perplexity on the other. His 
movement is quite as much political as re- 
ligious, It has been marked throughout by 
executive ability of a high order, while 
circumstances have favored him. Instead, 
as was expected, of joining his forces with 
those of Arabi Pasha against the English, he 
has shrewdly contented himself with ob- 
taining the complete mastery in the Soudan; 
and, having dove this, he has bided bis 
time, bas strengthened his hands, and now 
stands forth a prominent figure in the intri- 
cate problem, a formidable enemy of civil 
ization and progress and Christianity io 
the East. 

A brief outlive of this man’s career wil! 
show the nature of the movement, and the 
necessity of immediate action, in a large 
and powerful way, to counteract it. Though 
springing froma humble origin, he found 
his way made easy before him, and, boldly 
taking advantage of favoring circumstan- 
ces, he leaped into notoriety. He made 
capital out of his physical peculiarities. 
He remembered the prophecies of Mobam- 
med, and of the Koran, and the traditions 
of Islam that, inthe fullness of time, El 
Mehdi, or the Messiah, should come. With 
a daring almost sublime, when we consider 
who he was, he proclaimed himself the 
expected prophet, leader, and deliverer of 
the people. Among a discontented, op- 
pressed, and naturally restless race of men 
he speedily obtained a following. The tax- 
payers of the country had real grievances 
to redress, and here was an opportunity to 
their liking. They flocked around their 
leader. The Island of Abbas, in the White 
Nile, some two hundred miles south of 
Khartoum, where Mohammed Achmet had 
taken up his abode, after leaving the regions 
of Dongola, where he was born, soon began 
to take on the appearances of a camp. The 
government became alarmed, and sent out 
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an expedition from Khartoum against him. 
Here began the series of defeats which 
have attended the efforts thus far made 
againstthis man. The soldiers of this ex- 
pedition, though armed with Remington 
rifles, against native spears, were nearly all 
slain as fast as they landed upon the island, 
only one or two of the officers escaping to 
tell the sad story at Khartoum. Mohammed 
Achmet’s next move was to withdraw 
from the river and take up a strong 
position to the southwest, in a moun- 
tain called Gebel Gedir. Here we again 
find bim victorious over another ex- 
pedition that went against him, killing the 
Governor of Fashoda and the King of the 
Shillooks, who were at the head of it, and 
allowing only seventy men to escape death 
at the point of his spears out of the force of 
eight hundred who attacked him. Fear 
now fell upon everybody. The whole 
country wasioan unsettled state. Raouf 
Pasha, Governor-General of the Soudan, 
was deposed for inefficiency in putting 
down the insurrection. Giegler Pasha, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, an active and intel- 
ligent German, was obliged to bestir bim- 
self; but be underrated the man be had to 
fight and again the False Prophet was 
victorious. While we were still in the 
Soudan, be moved rapidly northward, and 
cut off a detachment of five hundred 
scldiers that were marching from Kordofan 
to join the main army against him. 
He then met the whole army, 
and, though sustaining severe loss him- 
self, he killed two thousand men out of 
the three thousand and captured all their 
guns and ammunition. This was his fourth 
victory. The whole country was now open 
tohim. As nothing succeeds like success, 
he found allies and friends all about bim, 
eager to murder, burn, and pillage. The 
government telegrams are entirely unre- 
liable; hut the state of the Egyptian Soudan 
under these circumstances may, perbaps, 
be imagine?. Private advices depict a 
terrible state of things. If ever a police. 
man was needed anywhere, he was needed 
there. Europeans had to flee for their 
lives. In this they did not all succeed as 
well as we. Anarchy and terrorism pre- 
vailed. Blood flowed and property was 
sacrificed. Where were the Egyptian 
soldiers? Repeatedly ordered to the Soudan, 
they as often refused to go. Then came 
op, in rapid succession, the events of the 
war in Egypt, the short, sharp strug- 
gle, and then the demoralization of the 
Egyptian army. The big policeman had 
knocked that party down, and had care- 
fully tucked the man who would pay un- 
der hisarm. What sort of an army is the 
present Egyptian army, to march against 
the forces of Mohammed Achmet, flushed 
asthey are with victory, fired by a wild 
fanaticism, and burning to throw off the 
yoke of political tyranny and oppression? 
Yet we are told that Negro soldiers are 
enlisting, and that an Egyptian force bas 
started across the Desert from Sonakim to 
put down this rebellion. Old Mohammed 
Ali, great as he was as a general and a 
commander, found no little difficulty and 
lost no small number of men in attempting 
to conquer what is but a comparatively 
small portion of the present Egyptian Sou- 
dan. The interests of this portion of Africa 
are too important to be trifled with, Com- 
merce and civilization and OChristian- 
ity have received a severe set back. 
There can be no peace nor progress 
in that country till a more powerful 
band than that of Egypt, in her present con- 
dition, is laid upon it. The average Egyp- 
tian soldier has a superstitious dread of 
fighting victorious ‘“‘El Mehdi.” He is 
beaten before he fights. Black soldiers 
will not enlist in any great numbers. 
They are poor soldiers at the best, 
They have no competent leaders. Great 
difficulties and many obstacles have to be 
overcome. Generalship of a high order is 
needed. Reports say that the Prophet has, 
at last, suffered defeat. That is an old 
story, which we heard in Egypt many times 
repeated. It is like Arabi’s report of the 
defeat of the English andthe capture of 
Admiral Seymour. Achmet has many 
times been reported captured or killed. He 
may be killed now. It isa consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for; but it is more 
than probable that he is very much alive. 





More truthful reports indicate that he is 
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sweeping everything before him, murder- 
ing, burning, looting, betting loose every 
base passion, aud setiing up a reign of ter- 
ror throughout the Soudan. The case is 
clear. England, having undertaken the 
work in the name of humanity, should finish 
it. Why be so anxious to restore order in 
one small portion of the Khédive’s domains, 
and let by far the larger part be overrun by 
a lawless and fanatical upstart, whose 
avowed mission is a religious war and who 
is pleased with nothing better than blood 
and booty? England bas something more 


to do. Wanted, a policeman for the 
Soudan. 
Daxsurr, Cons. 





PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 





BY E. F. ROBINSON, ESQ. 





In many respects the recent election in 
this state has been the most complicated 
ever known. An amendment was made to 
our constitution two years since probibit- 
ing the sale and manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and the laws under it and their 
enforcement have been the paramount 
questions in politics since. Governor 8t. 
Jobn, the acknowledged apostle and leader 
of the temperance cause, was, in June last, 
renominated for a third term, and, through 
his influence, a strong probibition plank 
was placed in the Republican platform, as 
was also one favoring woman suffrage. A 
Negro was also nominated for state aud- 
itor. In addition to these, the third-term 
cry was raised against the Governor and 
by his opponents he was held personally 
responsible for all errors and indiscretions 
into which the Republicans had fallen. 
St. John was defeated and the balance of 
the ticket elected. Anti-prohibitionists 
claim this as decisive that the people of Kan- 
sas are opposed to the amendment; but an 
examination of the facts disprove the propo- 
sition. Both the Democrats and the Green- 
backers were very fortunate in their nom- 
inations for governor. To each ._ these 
standard-bearers their followers clung with 
wonderful tenacity, the former in the hope 
of an election and the latter in a desperate 
effort to gain a foothold while an unusual 
commotion was going on within the old 
party lines. The Anti-prohibition Repub- 
licans voted forthe Democratic nominee, 
almost toa map, he being an avowed oppo- 
nent of the amendment and of the laws 
carrying the same into effect. This left St. 
Jobn with only the Prohibition element of 
the Republican Party supporting him, in 
an off year, when the country vote was 
but partially out; the statistics showing 
that, as a rule, the country voted for St. 
Jobn and the towns against him. This 
country element failing to vote is enough 
to have made the election very close had 
the excitement of a presidential campaign 
called out the full vote. Another cause of 
St. John’s defeat was the unnecessary an- 
tagonism aroused by local strifes. One ex- 
ample will illustrate. In the county {n 
which the writer lives an Anti-prohibitlon- 
ist was nominated for represcntative, and 
the Prohibitionists put an independent 
candidate in the field. This made the fight 
very bitter,a large number voting against St. 
John because the Probibitionists would not 
stand by the Republican nomineefand tice 
versa. Another element that militated strong- 
ly against St. John was the indifference of 
all our Republican dailies, with one excep- 
tion, until it became a serious question as 
to a Republican or Democratic governor. 
Then they all wheeled into line, but, by 
their known sentiments on the temperance 
question and the lateness of the hour, it 
made no material difference in the re- 
sult. 

Such, in brief, were some of the compli- 
cations which resulted in the heretofore 
banner Republican  state’s electing a 
Democratic governor, and such are some 
of the outline facts which clearly show that 
our state is really in favor of their consti- 
tution as amended. Asa matter of figures, 
saying nothing about the loss the Govern- 
or sustained by its being an off year, 
less than ten per cent. of the opposition 
vote is neceseary to carry his principles on 
the temperance question. And it would 
be a sad comment on any party to deny 
that, at least, this proportion of its numbers 
are temperance and prohibition advocates, 

Bow Crrr, Kansas. 





Biblical Research. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ANCIENT 
WALLS. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 


VERY many of the cities of Palestine and 
the surrounding countries were celebrated for 
the strength of thelr walls. Among Pheenician 
cities Tyre was one of the most famous in this 
respect (Josh. xix, 25; Ezek. xxvi,4; Amos 
{, 10), although, to appreciate this fact fully, 
we need to supplement the biblical record 
with what is to be found in the annals of 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Greece. In Philistia 
we find that Gath, Jabneh, Ashdod, and Gaza 
were defended by strong walls (II Chron. 
xxvi,6; Amosi,7). Not much is said of the 
walls of Damascus, yet enough to show that 
they were the pride of its king (Jer. xlix, 27). 
If we go east of the Jordan, we find the fenced 
cities of Moab mentioned (II Kings iff, 19), 
and likewise others locatedin the country just 
north of Moab (Numb. xxxil, 17). Some of the 
latter were built or, perhaps, rather rebuilt by 
the children of Reuben and the children of 
Gad, among which were Dibon, Jaazer, Jog- 
bebab, Beth-Nimrah, Beth-Haram, Heshbon, 
and Nebo (ibid., verses 34—38). 

To leave groups and to glance at individual 
cities, we find that the walls of Rabbath, of the 
children of Ammon, were noted for their 
strength (II Sam. xi, 20; Amos 1, 14), aud the 
same was true of this place in the Greek 
period, long after the close of the Hebrew 
records. Far in the north, just east of the 
Sea of Galilee, stood the city of the Aphek, 
whose walls were famous for having caused 
the death of no less than 27,000 Syrians, the 
enemies of Israel (I Kings xx, 30). What was 
the occasion of the falling of this wall? Was 
it by miraculous power, or was it the re- 
sult of an earthquake, to which that region is 
subject, occurring at that particular juncture? 
Abel, or Abel-Beth-Maachah, northwest of 
Lake Merom, was likewise defended by walls 
which, in the revolt of Sheba, were besieged 
by Joab and the army of David (II Sam. xx, 
15). Further south, in Western Palestine, 
nineteen of the cities of Napthali are de- 
scribed as fenced cities as early as the days of 
Joshua (Josh. xix, 35—38). The walls of Beth- 
shean are mentioned as the place where the 
bodies of Sau] and his sons were buug up by 
his enemies, after his defeat in Mount Gilbee 
(IS8am. xxxi, 10, 12). The walls of Samaria 
were of such strength that the city could re- 
sista siege of great length and severity (Il 
Kings vi, 26,80; x, 2). Both the upper and 
the lower Beth-Horon were fenced cities, hav- 
ing walls, gates, and bars in the time of Solo- 
mon, who, indeed, built them (II Chron. vili, 
5). The fenced cities of Judah seem alsoto 
have been numerous (Josh. x, 20; IT Chron. 
xi, 5—10), among which are mentioned Betble- 
hem avd Hebron. We will close this list of 
walled cities by a reference to Jericho. The 
house of Rahab, who secreted the spies of 
Joshua, was upon the wall of the city. The 
wall, in a miraculous manner, was to fal! 
down flat, when all the Israelites should shout 
and the rams’ horns should be blown. This 
result followed, and thus the first eonquest of 
the Hebrews on the west of the Jordan was 
complete (Josh. fi, 15; vi, 5, 20). 

We will refer, also, to a few places that are 
mentioned by Josephus. The walls about 
some of these cities or towns were built or, 
rather, rebuilt by Josephus himself. Others 
were built by Herod the Great and still others 
had existed from remote times. In Galilee 
there were Sepphoris, Gischala, Mount Tabor, 
Jaffa, Jotapata, Tiberias, and Tarichea. East 
of the Jordan there were Gamala, Seleucia, 
Sogane, and Gadara. In Judea there were 
Masada and Jericho, and opposite Jericho was 
Betharamptha, towhich Herod gave the new 
name of Julias, but which was known in 
Joshua’s time as Beth-Haram. From these 
lists, gathered from the Old Testament and 
from Josephus, we have purposely omitted the 
narre of Jerusalem. 

What has become of the walls that once 
defended the cities of Moab and Bashan, of 
Napthali and Judab? Heshbon, which was 
fortified by the children of Reuben, was forti- 
fied a second time by Herod the Great; but 
not a trace of these walls remains. Fik, the 
modern representative of Aphek, east of the 
Sea of Galilee, is a large village in ruine, 
with, however, some inhabitable houses. The 
ancient walls have disappeared. The same is 
true of nearly all the places that we have men- 
tioned. About the old Tiberias there are siill 
the remains of walls and the fortifications 
around the summit of Mount Tabor are still 
to be seen. Thewalls of Gamala are an ex- 
ception to the general rule, for they are suffi- 
cient even now to convince one of their 
strength in ancient times. Beth-Haram of 
Joshua’s time, the Bethsramptha of Josepbus, 

which Herod the Great fortified anew and re- 
pamed in honor of Julia, the wife of Augustus, 
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is now represented by some very meager ruins 
and a few mounds, in which may lie buried im- 
portant relics. 

In some respects Jericho furnishes the best 
example of the disappearance of ancient 
walls. Inthe first place, there isno dispute 
about the locality; in the second place, the 
strength of the defenses of this city in former 
times is a well-known fact; and, thirdly, the 
entire absence of any traces of ancient walls is 
afact that has been observed by thousands 
who have visited this locality. 

I could give some suggestions as to the 
manner in which tbese walls have disap- 
peared; but my object in this paper was sim- 
ply to call attention to the fact of their disap- 
pearance in so many cases. It will be seen 
how the work of the explorer is complicated 
and rendered difficult. Afterall the evidence 
has been carefully gathered and is found to 
fix a certain site in s certain locality, some 
would-be critic appears and says: ‘‘ But the 
place is entirely destitute of antiquities.’’ This 
objection appears plausible; but it fs often 
worthless and even absurd, as is readily seen 
in the case of Jericho. The using of ancient 
ruins as quarries and the removal of building 
materials from one locality to another are 
facts with which the explorer in Palestine 
soon becomes familiar and which seem to be 
more true of this country than of any other. 

JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 











Sanitary, 


PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. 





No one who has practically to do with public 
sanitation fails to regard the matter of per- 
sonal cleanliness as both a difficult and indis- 
pensable part of public hygiene. It is often 
easier to put surroundings ina sanitary condi- 
tion than it is to put persons. In examining 
drafted men, we once made it a point to find 
when and how often each had received bodily 
washing. The inquiry was made of the 
ordinary working classes, and of farmers, 
merchants, and others. It was surprising 
to find how few were in the customof a 
weekly wash or bath. The poorer classes, 
not having conveniences and not appreciating 
how much such ablution concerns health, as 
well as neatness, easily grow neglectfal. Hence, 
public baths, both warm and cold, are a great 
philanthropy and of much importance as sani- 
tary and social agencies. We believe that a 
tract, inculcating the value of a warm-water 
washing each week for every person, might be 
of great service. 

Next in importance to this is the Public 
Laundry. Everything that encourages the fre- 
quent change of all underclothing is valuable. 
With the constant secretion of oi] and sweat- 
glands and the particles of scarf-skin that are 
constantly being separated, there is the most 
urgent call for a weekly renewal of the second 
skin or covering which the inside garment 
affords. Workingmen, by reason of their 
sweating or of the soiling from their work, 
especially need this thorough and frequent 
change. We think public laundries, properly 
and cheaply conducted, tend greatly to pro- 
mote such cleanliness. The washing by single 
families involves far more labor and incon- 
venience than is generally supposed. Hence, 
there is effort to make the washing as small 
and the recurrence of the washing-day as in- 
frequent as possible. The implements for 
laundry work are now so labor-saving that 
washing, ironing, and all that appertains there- 
to can be done by a public service more thor- 
oughly than in any other way and with a 
saving of more than 60 per cent. in expense. 
Any one who visits these establishments and 
sees the machinery in operation and how wash- 
ing, drying, ironing, and folding have become 
expert work will realize that a great boon is 
thus bestowed upon society. There are but two 
difficulties that embarrass the plan. Oneis how 
to have the garments so conveyed as to secure 
their prompt taking and return, without ad- 
mixture with the clothing of others, and the 
next how to deal with soiled clothing so that 
there shall be no risk of conveying contagion. 
A system of separation and of quick marking 
can be pretty easily carried out ; but it requires 
great orderliness of administration. Each batch 
can be passed through the various processes in 
order, and so handled as to be returned to the 
pile or basket to which it belongs. 

There is need of some system by which it may 
be known when garments have been exposed to 
contagious disease or soiled in special ways. 
To insure against disseminating foul odors or 
diseases thereby, we see no other way than the 
use of some disinfecting fluid, beforehand, in 
which the clothing can be rinsed, or the use of 
boxes for carriage, so charged with disinfect- 
ants and so tightly closed as that the transfer 
to the laundry-tank shall be without risk. We 
believe this fear deters many from a patronage 
of the publiclaundry and that it is plainly with- 
in the reach of systematic and thorough plan- 


hospitals there is little risk in this way, and the 

adoption of similar guards in case of more dis- 

tant conveyance will be equally successful. It 

is too often the case that these public laundries 

are patronized mostly by the upper classes or 

by the more transient population. It would 

be a great charity to have a few at the com- 

mand of the tenement population, so that the 

mother would not dread the wash-day nor fill 

the house with water and steam, to the peril of 

the little ones. Wash-day is the most risky day 

in the homes of the poorer classes. 

But with body and inside garment clean- 

liness there is often another lack. We visited 

recently a large almshouse, where there was 

fair housekeeping and some attention to gen- 

eral personal cleanliness. But there was that 

mawkish smell familiar to most physicians of 
such institutions and to those who attend te the 

poorer classes in close quarters. We made 
some inquiries into the longevity of some coats, 

vests, and pantaloons we saw, which were a fair 
sample, also, of some dresses and underwear, 

Of some of these neither the steward nor the 
oldest inmate could give the age. Persons who 
do not mean to be untidy often cling to these 
old clothes until grease and other organic parti- 
cles have quite changed the constituency of the 
original threads. We have seen whole houses 
which such garments needed to be refreshed by 
air, rescoured, and then heated to such a degree 
of. heat as will thoroughly bake out and 
change organic matter. In Dublin and other 
cities furnaces of this description are made very 
cheap to the working classes. They are thus 
enabled to renovate many a garment otherwise 
unfit for use. Attention has recently been 
turned to the power of the individual factor 
in causing disease. There can be no question 
that some persons and their clothing afford an 
inviting soil for the plantings of disease, and 
that vagrant infections light upon them by this 
personism, and become in them so malignant as 
to fly forthas more perilous epidemics. Let the 
demand for pure air, pure ground, pure houses, 
pure food, pure water continue ; but, also, let 
us have clean clothes and clean persons, and 80 
recognize the timely fitness of things. 








Srience, 


THE relation of heat to the sexes of flow- 
ers was discussed before the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences last year, as 
noted at the time in these columns, and the 
important principle developed tbat ft takes 
less heat to bring forth a male flower, or the 
male parts of a flower, than it does in the 
ease of the female. This explanation fs being 
found the key to much that was supposed to 
be among the “‘unknowables” before. In 
Europe or, at least, the northern portion of it, 
where the Winter temperature is low till the 
Spring actually arrives, the male flowers, or 
organs of plants, remain inactive till the 
weather is warm enough to bring forward the 
females also, when they receive the necessary 
pollination requisite for fruitfulness. ln other 
countries, where there are occasionally warm 
days or warm periods, the male flowers in 
monecious or discious plants are brought 
forward to maturity, while the females, desir- 
ing a still warmer temperature, linger behind. 
As aresult, some trees, like hazelnuts and wal- 
nuts, which produce regularly crops of nuts 
in some countries become barren in others. 
In our own country it was shown, in the items 
which have been already given, that the hazel 
nut or filbert often fails in this country, for 
this reason. It now appears that the same law 





ifornia. Mr. Gillett, of Nevada City, has re- 
ing that the climate of that state advances the 
cent. The male catkins are all overblown and 


been brought forward; and, hence, they are 
usnally barren. In orderto secure successful 


duced a variety called the Juglans preparturt- 


flowers push. In other words, the variety 


cess. 
...-Atthe meeting of the National Acad- 


ilton College, read a paper on the structure of 
the present comet. He holds that its nucleus 


tailed comets are known to be composed prin- 
curved tailto be of bydro-carbon and those 
opinion, the statement that the nucleus bad 


observations showed that this comet differed 
materially from others, in that what seemed to 





operates on the production of walnuts in Cal- | ¥™e% imperial octavo, with 220 original draw- 
cently written an essay on this subject, show- about 450 other fue simile illustrations. All 


male flowers, while the females remain quies- | 224 architecture will be given; also bis obser- 


have fallen long before the female flowers have | notes on personal events, literature, etc. 


walnut culture in Califoruia, they have intro- cee SS ees Seen, &. 8. A, op 


ens, which requires, both for the male and fe- ident, council, members, and associates of the 
male flowers, a bigher temperature bcfore the 


blooms later. With this they have great suc- large attendance for such a meeting and Mr. 


emy of Science, last week, Dr. Peters, of Ham- 


is a hydro-carbon, and the curvature of the 
tail agrees with that of comets ascertained 
to be formed of hydro-carbon. The straight- birth of Raphael is to be celebrated, and it is 
cipaily of hydrogen, those with the long- statue, with a pedestal, bearing bas-reliefs, il- 
with the short-curved tail of iron. In his | March 28tb, 1883, being his birthday. 


been divided was altogether erroneous, His 


be the nucleus wasa long, bar-like band of,! was in America. 


study, however, revealed the presence of a 
true nucleus of about 4 seconds iv width, and 
of a yellowish red color, instead of a fiery red, 
such as usually characterized nuclei. 


...-Geikie’s “* Text-Book of Geology,”’ just 
issued, gives great attention to American ge- 
ology, and The Atheneum thinks it will be as 
highly appreciated bere as in England, 


Kine Arts. 


Mr. A. 8. Munnar, one of the very best 

critics of archrological art, publishes in 7he 

Academy 8 notice of the reproductions of the 

bronze ornaments of King Stalmaneser’s pal- 

ace gates of Balawat, published by the Society 

of Biblical Archezology. His noticeis of great 

interest, as indicating the origin of Assyrian 

bas-relief. It is well known that there has 

been found in Assyria only a very small amount 

of sculpture or figures actually in the round, 

while there is avery large number of bas-re- 

liefs in gypsum or marble. The difficulty is to 

imagine how a solid substance, like stone, 

which lends itself readily to sculpture in the 

round, could ever have suggested to an artist 

the possibility of its being worked in relief. 

The answer to that is clearly given by the 

bronze gates from Balawat. These bronzes 

are thin plates, a foot wide, which were run in 
parallel strips across huge wooden gates, and 

ornamented with pictures of the monarch’s 
victories. A thin plate of bronze or copper 
possesses a natural elasticity, which suggested 
the possibility of its being beaten up into a 
design—that is, into a bas-relief. Once pro- 
duced in bronze, it was an easy step 
to transfer it to marble, making it a 
bronze repoussée transferred to stone. The 
bronze origin of bas reliefs will explain how 
it happens that the finest Greek bas-reliefs in 
marble, as the friezes of the Parthenon, were not 
ouly colored, but had numerous accessories of 
*| real metal, such as the reins and bridles of 
horses. The tradition bad come down from 
the time when bronze was the proper vehicle 
for a bas-relief. Under these circumstances 
the bronze bas-reliefs of Balawat become one 
of the most important landmarks in the his- 
tory of ancient art, quite independently of 
their special relation to Assyrian art studies. 
The subjects depicted are wars, marches, the 
destruction of fortresses, and the slaughter of 
captives. Of course, they have the faults of 
lack of perspective, found in all the Assyrian 
art. In composition they are inferior tothe 
friezes of Assurnazirbal, which are somewhat 
earlier (about B. C. 680), though it might be 
expected that bronze would work better than 
marble. The reproduction by photolithography 
in the patinated colors of the bronzeis remark- 
ably beautiful, and it is difficult to believe that 
the protuberances do not actually stand out 
from the paper. We have a person looking at 
them again and again, put bis finger to them, to 
be sure that they arereally flat. They are 
issued in numbers, and we bave received about. 
forty of the plates, representing the bronzes of 
thenatural size. I: takes seven plates to give 
the length of one strip of the metal. The 
major part of the bronze is now in the 
British Museum, but a partis in the Louvre 
and has been figured in the Guzettée Archéo- 
logique. 

....The entire literary works of the famous 
painter, Leonardo da Vinci, are to be published 
for the first time by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
under the editorship of Dr. J. P. Richter, who 
has gathered bis autograph writings from the 
libraries of Europe. They will be in two vol- 











ings, reproduced by photo-engraving, and 
Leonardo’s writings on paintings, sculpture, 


vations on geography, geology, and astron- 
omy, philosophical maxims and miscellaneous 


..--Aninformal reception of welcome was 
Thursday evening, Nov. the 16th, by the pres- 


National Academy of Design, in their council- 
room and library. There was an unusually 


Herkomer was apparenily pleased with his re- 
ception and the informality of the occasion. 
He has accepted the invitation of the council 
to lecture before the Academy students and 
members of the Art Students’ League, in the 
lecture-room of the Academy, on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 23d. 


--..The fonr hundredth anniversary of the 


proposed to erect at Urbino, bis birthplace, a 


lustrating his life and works. An exhibition 
of competitive plans is proposed, to begin 


.--.The Atheneum says that *‘ the most hide- 
ous cbureh ever erected, that of St. Paul, at 
Haggerston, has lately been improved by the 
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of handling. In well-conducted laundries of | light, about 109 seconds in length. A careful She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 34. 
AFTER HIS DEATH.—Manx xv, 38—47. 


Nores.—‘‘ The veil of the temples,’’—The hang- 
ing or curtain which separated the Holy Place 
from the Holy of Holies. It was richly em- 
broidered in colors, with figures of cherubim, 
etc. ‘The rending may have been caused by 
the earthquake. ‘* This man was the Son of 
God.”—It is not probable that the Roman 
centurian clearly understood what these words 
meant; but he had a vague knowledge of 
Christ and his miracles and claims, and the 
wonderful occurrences startled bim into the 
belief that Jesus wasthe Messiah he claimed 
to be. ** Women beholding from afar."— 
Besides those mentioned, Luke mentions 
Joanna, wife of Herod’s steward, Chuza. 
“* Mary the mother of James the less..—She was 
wife of Cleopas and sister of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. ** Salome."—The mother of 
James and John and wife of Zebedee. 
** Followed him.’ —They could easily do it with" 
out scandal, being elderly women, witb grown- 
up sons, some of whom were among Christ’s 
disciples, and the customs of the time made 
it perfectly proper. They would now be in 
Jerusalem at the Passover, ‘* Hoen.— 
Declining day, but before sunset. “* Prep- 
aration,”—The 1egular name for Friday, be- 
cause on that day they prepared for the Sab- 
bath, Saturday.———“‘ Arimaihea."—The Old 
Testament vame fs Ramathaim-zophim. 
** 4 Couneilior.’—A member of the Sanhedrim, 

He was aman of wealth, who bad not found 

courage to take part openly with Jesus, though 

believing in him, till after his crucifixion, 

——" Looking for the Kingdom of God."— 

Expecting the advent of the Messiab and of 

his new dispensation, whatever it might be, 

** Asked for the body of Jesus."—It bad a 

century before been the custom to let the 

bodies of criminals remain on the cross til! 

they were eaten by vultures. But the habits 

of the Jews forbade a dead body to remain 

unburied over-night, and it was a matter of 

course to have the body of a crimival given up 

to bis friends for burial or buried in a public 

burial-place for felons. ** Marveled if he 

were already dead,.’’—Because it was not un- 

common for days to pass before death ensued. 

** Learned it of the centurion.”"°—Whbo had 

seen the spear-wound and the death. “A 

linen cloth."—A long strip of cloth, such as 

mummies are now found swathed in. ox 

tumb hewn out of a rock.”—It was cut in the 

side of a cliff, probably nearly on a level with 

the ground. It bad a chamber, with little cells 
to put bodies in. ** Rolled a stone,— 
Being a new tomb, which be bad dug himself 
in his garden, it was not yet finished and the 
regular stone door bad not been put in place. 

The stove was rolled there to keep prowling 
animals out of it. 

Instruction.—The rending of the veil was 
symbolic. It teaches us that the old rites are 
ended, that we need no more approach God by 
sacritices or through priests ; but that we can 
come boldly to the throne of grace. 

Thecontrast is sweet in our lesson from the 
mocking enmity of the spectators of the crucl- 
fixion to the loving attendance of the women, 
the testimony of the centurion, and the brave 
generosity of Joseph of Arimathea, When it 
looks as if everybody was wicked, we may be 
sure that there are gcod people left. Elijah 
was wrong. It looked dark, but not every 
knee had bowed to Baal. 

Why did the centurion and Joseph olf 
Arimatkea believe while the priests and scribes 
disbelieved? It was chiefly because they kept 
their hearts open to get the trutb. Be ingen- 
uous, honest, and try to learn; and don’t be 
too sure that what you believe {s al) true. 

The heathen gave the surest evidence of the 
death of Jesus. The centurion and Pilate 
gave unimpeachable witness that Jesus was 
really dead. The evidence does not come from 
disciples. 

There may be many quiet believers, like 
Josepb, who make no show of their faith, but 
who will prove faithful in time of danger. 
Better the honorable Joseph, who proved true 
in time of danger, than the disciple Judas, 
who, in time of trial, turned traitor. 

Wealth has its part in Christian service. 
The Church cannot be carried on without 
money. The women ministered of their sub- 
stance even to Jesus,and the rich Joseph pro- 
vided very liberally for his burial, eo that he 
made his grave with the rich in bis death. 
Rich men are nowto be called “ honorable ’» 
men, if, like Joseph, they give their wealth 
to Christ and bis Charch. 

It would seem as if we had come to the end 
of Christ's story. He had taught, had done 
miracles, had accomplished bis work on earth, 
had been captured by his enemies, had been 
killed, bad been buried, and the door was 
sealed. But he was the Son of God and it 
was votthe end. The humiliation had ended, 


















































addition of a spire.” Wethought that church 





and now comes the glory. There are angels 
‘pa the tomb, waiting for Sunday morning, 





———— 


P evsonatitics. 


Prorzsson PaLmMer, who was murdered in 
the desert, togetber with Lieutenant Char- 
rington and Captain Gill, bas beld the Lord 
Almoner’s Chair of Arabic at Cambridge 
University since 1871. Mr. Palmer was the 
son of a schoolmaster and was born in Cam- 
bridge. In bis youth he exhibited a remark- 
able aptitude for learning languages and de- 
voted himself particularly to Arabic. He 
took his degree of B. A. at St. John’s, in 1867, 
and owed a fellowship at his college to bis 
proficiency in Eastern languages. Professor 
Palmer bas been twice married and leavesa 
widow and family. Dr. Wright, of the Brit- 
ish and Forelgn Bible Society, writes to the 
London Times to say that Professor Palmer's 
last great work was the final revision of Henry 
Martyn’s Persian New Testament. 














.»»»United States Minister HamMn alludes, 
with much pleasure, to the courtesy extended 
to him while at the Court of Madrid, and par- 
ticularly to the kind and informal politeness 
of the young king. At bis first presentation at 
Court, Alfonso, after conversing with him for 
some time, arose and said: ** Now, Mr. Ham- 
lin, come into the next room and let me intro- 
duce you to my wife’’—not calling her the 
Queen. The king speaks English very well, 
though less fluently than Queen Christina. 
The latter, if present when her husband con- 
verses in that language, is ever ready to assist 
him with avy word over which he may hesi- 
tate. 


-»»-<Chander Sen, the leader of the Free 
Brabmins of India—an almost Christian sect, 
opposed to idolatry and caste—is a man of un- 
usual attainments. He is a graceful orator, 
both in English and Bengalese, and a pro- 
found scholar in the philosophy and sciences 
of Europe. He has traveled much, baving 
visited London and been presented to the 
Queen. Personally, he is of striking and 
handsome appearance, belng more than six | 
feet tall and in the prime of life. He is very 
wealthy and at his own expense maintains a 
large church in Caleutta, and edits and pub- 
lishes a paper, called The New Dispensation. 


esses The late Mrs. Samuel Russell, of Mid- 
dletown, Ct., willed the Russell Free Library 
$40,000; the Domestic Missionary Society, 
$2,000; the American Bible Society, $1,900; 
the American Tract Society, $1,000; the State 
Industrial School for Girls, $1,000, the Mid- 
dletown Charitable Society, $500; St. Luke’s 
Home, $500; the Indian Hill Cemetery Asso- 
ciation, $300; and the rest of the estate, about 
$700,000, to individuals. 


«--»-Mts. Margaret J. Preston, the well- 
known Southern writer, sister-in-law of the 
late General *'Stonewall’’ Jackson, is an un- 
tiring collector of curiosities. She hasin her 
parlor what is said to be the first alpenstock 
ever catricd by an American to the top of 
Mount Blanc, and a large picture, entirely 
composed of woven spider-webs, which, ata 
distance, cannot be distinguished from a steel 
engraving, 

.--- Anthony Trollope is considered serious- 
lyill. The doctors, however, have hopes that 
he will recover, althouga he bas for the pres- 
ent quite lost the use of his voice. He is 
sufferiug from asthma and paralysis, com- 
plicated by apoplectic symptoms. He remained 
unconscious and speechless fortwo doys. He 
is now improving slightly. The physicians 
attribute his illness to persistent overwork. 


...»-Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, ts 
making arravgements to bave the remains of 
Jobo Howard Payne, author of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” which are now interred !n Tunis, ex- 
bumei and transported to the United States, 
for reinterment in Oak Hill Cemetery, in that 
city. The plan will be carried into effect next 
Spring. It is proposed, also, to erect a suit- 
able monument over the grave. 


..»» The grave of Emerson is kept constantly 
covered with flowers by the young girls of 
Concord. Hawthorne’s, with a stone at head 
aud foot bearing simply his name, is thickly 
overgrown with glossy myrtle. Thoreau’s is 
unadorned, save with a thick sod of green 
grass. F 

....Colonel Ewart, who commanded the 
Life Guards in Egypt, is grandson of a Liver- 
pool merchant (a friend of Mr. Gladstone’s 
father), for whom the Premicr was named. 


.... The wife of the late President Tyler bas 
leased a handsome residence in Richmond, 
Va., and will hereafter make that city ber 
bome. 

....General George Macdonald, the ‘‘father’”’ 
of the British army, has recently entered bis 
nivety-aiuth year and ts still hale and hearty. 


....-Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, has gone to Nice to recruit his health. 
He will return to Africa early in 1883, 


....On the 13th of December Mr. Gladstone 





School and College. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Tae avnual report of the work being 
done by the ‘‘ Peabody Education Fund” has 
been printed, as delivered before the trustees 
at their twenty-first meeting, October 4th, 
1882, by their general agent, Ur. J. LM. 
Curry. It shows, by the legislative votes of 
thanks of the Southern States, their apprecia- 
tion of the generosity of bim who devoted a 
part of his wealth to the furthering of educa- 
tion in ‘‘those portions’ (to quote bis own 
words) ‘‘ of our beloved and common country 
which have suffered from the destructive 
ravages and the not less disastrous conse- 
quences of civil war.’’ To show that the 
Fund is smaller than the need it strives to 
fill statistics from twelve states are given, 
from which we learn that four million of 
adult citizens and two millions of voters, one- 
fifth of the electors, cannot write their names. 
A list is also given of the schools, teachera’ 
institutes, scholarships, etc. assisted or sup- 
ported from the income of the Fund since Oct. 
Ist, 1882, showing a total distribution of over 
$80,000 for the year. Of this sum the Normal 
College of Nashville received, by direct ap- 
propriation and by scholarships given to the 
other states, the sum of $27,525, while the 
public schools and the normal schools of ten 
other states received in all only $23,950. 
Texas, the twelfth state, received the generous 
appropriation of $6,950 for its Sam Houston 
Normal College avd $6,900 for its public 
schools. The pampblet, containing the report 
is concluded with a petition to Congress on 
‘*the vital necessity of national aid for the 
education of the colored population of the 
Southern States.” 


-»+eThe statistics given below are furn- 
ished by General Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, to show the amounts 
given by private benevolence for education 
during a period of ten years: 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFAOTIONS, 1871—1880. 





Add to this sum the recent gifts of Messrs. 
Tulane, Slater, Seney, Amasa Stone, Governor 
Brown, and others, and it is evident that dur- 
ing the last twelve years the gifts of private 
individuals in the United States to education 
amount to at least $70,000,000. 


...»The “Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women,”’ known as the “ Har- 
vard Annex,’’ bes now entered upon its 
third year. The object of the Society is 
not to create or stimulate, but to satisfy 
the demand for the education of women. 
During the past year 55 courses were 
offered to the students, of which 28 only were 
given, the most popular of these being Eng- 
lish, Greek, aud mathematics, The health of 
the students, 38 in number, has generally been 
good, due perhaps to the efforts made to re- 
strain those too ambitious in study. The So- 
clety has received considerable support from 
private subscriptions, which were to be paid 
annually for four years. They cease, there- 
fore, after next year. Effort will then be 
made to secure a permanent endowment fund, 


...-Dr. Young J. Allen, an American mis- 
sionary residing in Shanghai, China, bas the 
management of two bigh schools, with some 
400 pupils, who study Chinese half the day and 
English the other half. Though the schools 
have been in operation but a few months, 
there are now 600 candidates for admission 
who cannot be accommodated. The project 
has, therefore, been undertaken by Dr. Allen 
of establishing a university, where instruction 
in every department of learning may be en- 
joyed. A site for the erection of the univers- 
ity has been selected in Shanghai and about 
$30,000 are needed for the purchase of the lot. 
Those interested in the project are invited to 
send contributions to Dr. 8. Wells Williams, 
New Haven, Ct. 


...-President Potter, of Union College, has 
offered three prizes to the students keeping 
theneatest, most elegant, and attractiverooms, 
and’ itis said that various competitors have 
begun their decorations and that many of the 
rooms exhibit an exceedingly novel appear- 
ance. 


....The late Mrs. Sarah E. Atkinson, of 
Memphis, Tenn., made the theological depart- 
ment of Vanderbilt University ber residuary 
legatee. The institution will probably receive 
more than $125,000 from her estate. 


.«eeThe trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania refuse to admit women te the depart- 


Pebbles. 
Tas Fisneny QuestTion.—Got a bite? 


---."* There’s many « true word spoken in 
jest.” Yes, but some people never jest. 


.-» Guilty or not guilty ?”’ asked a Dutch 
justice of a prisoner. ‘‘ Not guilty.” ‘Den 
what you want here? Go about your bizness.”’ 


«e+e! I think the goose has the advantage of 
you,” said the landlady toan inexpert boarder, 
who was carving. ‘‘Guess he has, mum—in 
age,"’ was the quick retort. 


-++e** What are eggs this morning ?” “‘ Eggs, 
of course,’ says the dealer, bumorously. 
‘* Well,”’ adds the customer, “I am glad of it, 
for the last I bought of you were chickens.” 


..--800n after Sir Henry Rivers took orders 
he was told by a friend tbat be would un 
doubtedly become a bishop. “ Indeed!’ said 
Sir Henry. “‘Why sot?” ‘* Because rivers in- 
variably go to the seas."’ 


.-.«“* Speaking of shad, would you say the 
price has gone up, or has risen?’’ inquired a 
schoolboy of the fishmonger. ‘ Well,’’ re- 
plied the scale-scraper, ‘speaking of shad, I 
should say it bad roes.”” 


.-.-A lady put her watch under her pillow 
the other night; but couldn’t keep it there, 
because it disturbed her sleep. And there all 
the time was ber bed ticking right under her, 
and she never thought of it at all. 


....-Newspaper reporters are not generally 
“up” in Scripture, and so the New York 
Herald states that Dr. John Hall’s text, ona 
Jate Sunday morning, was: ‘‘ And the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure and lightning to 
the eyes.” 


...-De Shangbigh chicken ’minds me ob 
certain men dat l’se seed. He crows mighty 
loud, an’ brags aroun’ ’mong de hens an’ 
young chickens; but whep a game rooster 
comes around, he’s got business on de udder 
side ob de fence. 


----[t is sald of a well-known colored 
preacher of Morgan City, La., that, while mar- 
rying a couple lately, he asked the man: 
“Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wed- 
ded wife and vote for Hon. Taylor Beattie for 
Congress?’ The man readily assented. 


...-A peasant comes toa broker to exchange 
a hundred-mark note for silver. The broker 
gives bim a hundred-mark roll, which the 
peasant opens to see itisall right. He counts 
up to seventy-one, and then puts it in his 
pocket. “ It was all right so far, so I suppose 
the rest is right, too.”’ 


...-The following is the latest thing out in 
French jokes: ‘‘A famous cheese-maker or- 
dered pictures of bis products froma Paris 
photographer. On seeing the proof, which 
really was very bad, he said: ‘This won’t do, 
My cheese never looked like that.’ ‘ Ab! sir,’ 
said the photographer; ‘but, you see, it 
moved.’”’ 


....A countryman and bis bride, on a trip to 
Washington, recently, sight-seeing, visited, 
among other places, the Art Gallery, and were 
amazed at all theysaw. Pausing before a 
torse, she exclaimed, clinging to bim: “* What 
isthat?’”’ He replied, sententiously: ‘* Don’t 
be scared. Itis a likeness of somebody that 
was burt in the war.”’ 


...-Now that the reduction of the number 
of naval lieutenants has been made so sweep- 
ing, no man cap reach that grade until old age 
and the old-time joke will be revived about the 
midshipman who, before coming off watch, 
went to wake bis relief. Shaking one ham- 
mock, he said: ‘Come, Father, get up. It’s 
your watcb.’”” To which the middle-aged 
middy replied: ‘‘ No, my son. Shake the next 
hammock. This watch belongs to your grand- 
father.”’ 


...-A couple of darkies were seated on the 
steps of a store on Baldwin Street, Elmira, 
where were displayed a large quantity of wa- 
termelons, when one said: ‘‘Sambo, what 
would be the konsequences if we shouid pluck 
one of dem melons an’ retire to de bed ob de 
ole canal to test de quality ob decore?” ‘I 
isn’t wery well wersed in de law; but you 
take de melon sn’ walk off wid it under your 
coat-tail, meantime I'll go roun’ de corner and 
study on de konsequences,”’ 


...-A tramp with some combs for sale was 
slinking up to the side door of a house; but 
the dog came round tle corner and seized hold 
of the tail of his coat. The man was skulk- 
ing out, when the owner of the house, a Ger- 
man, came and asked: “Did dose dog bide 
you?” ‘He didn’t bite me; but he tore my 
coat,” was the reply. ‘‘My goot friend, ex- 
cuse dose dog if he didu’t bide you. Heisha 
young dog now ; but by and by he shall take 
hold of some tramps and eat dere bones right 
out of dem. He bidcs a coat now; but he 








will have been in public life for half a century. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BALLENTINE, G. D., Wasoja, Minn., resigns, 
BUCKLES, H. W., ord. in Bucyrus, O. 
CAMPBELL, J. P., Sinks Grove, W. Va., re- 
signs. 
CATHER, F. J., accepts call to Franklin, O. 
—— WILLi4M, ord. at Rayer’s Ford, 
enn, 
FENSKE, Rosekrt, ord. in Rising City, Neb. 
HILL, F., accepts call to Nevada, Ia. 
— C. H., accepts call to Bancroft, 
eb. 


MILLER, A. J., removes from Spottsyille to 
Bethhaven, Ky. 

NORDELL, P. 4., Weymouth, Mass., called to 
First ch., New London, Conn. 

PENNY, T. J., Pisgah, Ia., resigns. 

POTTER, Les L., West Newton, accepts 
call to First ch., Springfield, Mass. 
RIDDELL, R. R., Wakefield, Mass., accepts 
call to St. Paul, Minn. 

THOMPSON. A. 8., removes from Harmony to 
Forestville, N. Y¥. 

WHITMAN, E. T., Newton, Mass., resigns. 


WILBER, Wit.1am, closes bis labors in 
Mingo, O E 
WOLF, W. L., What Cheer, Ia., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDERSON, James, Orchard, accepts call to 

Rockwell, Ia. 

ALLEN, M.J., inst in Ashby, Mass,” 

BECKWITH, Crarence A., Brewer, Me., 

called to West Roxbury, Mass. 

COATE, Henry, Society of Friends, accepts 

call to Fredonia and East Newton, Mich. 

CROSS, W. H., Riverside, accepts call to 

Saratoga, Cal. 

DRAKE, Cuaries W., New Haven, Conn., 

called te Cheltenbam, Mo. 

GAYLORD, Samuzt D., Avon, becomes acting 

pastor of Olivet ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

HURD, Farette, Laingsburg, called toGrand 

Blanc, Mich. 

JORDEN, Frank F., Torrington Hollow, 

Conn., resigns. 

KIDDER, Samus T., Winnetka, LIl., called to 

New Tacoma, W. T. 

LORING, Hersert A., Holbrook, Mass., re- 

signs. 

McGOWN, RiocHarv H., accepts call to Tur- 

ner, Me. 

no. ALBERT, inst. in Central ch., Lynn, 
ass. 

PADDOCK, Edward A., Aspen, Col., accepts 

call to Providence, Ill. 

PRINCE, Newev. A., Auburn, Mass., be- 

comes acting pastor at West Suffield, 

Conn. 

RICHARDSON, 1. L., Yale Seminary, accepts 

call to De Pere, Wis. 

SARGENT, CLARENCE 8., invited to settle in 

New Haven, Vt. 

SARGENT, M. F., inst. in Roscoe, Il. 

SAVAGE, Joun W., withdraws acceptance of 

call to Stafford Springs, Conn. 

SHAW, Freperic E., E. Machias, Me., re- 


signs. 

SHERRILL, FrankLtn G., Carbondale, accepts 
call to Louisville, Kan. 

SUMNER, Cuar.zs B., Somerville, Mass., re- 
signs. 

THOMPSON, CuaRrLzes W., Dauville, Vt., re- 
signs. 


TILTON, Grones H., inst. in Reboboth, Mass. 

TINKER, Anson P., Auburn, Me., called to 
Fort St. (Pres.) ch., Detroit, Mich. 

VAN HORNE, Manton, Newport, R. I, called 
to Temple St. ch. (colored), New Haven, 
Conn. 

WATSON, Cuarurs P., Sheldon, Vt., accepts 
call to Wabasha, Minn. 

WATTS, James, Saranac, Mich., resigns. 

WILEY, Cuantes W., Rockwell, accepts call 
to Green Mountain, Ia. 

WILLIAMS, Epwarp M., Minneapolis, invited 
to First ch., Northfield, Minn., for six 
months, 

WILSON, Gzorce H., Biddeford, Me., accepts 
call to Owosso, Mich. 


LUTHERAN. 

HENRY, 8. 8., Hinkletown, accepts call to 
Jersey Shore, Penn. 

HERBSTER, 8. K., Tuscarawas, O., accepts 
callto West Newton, Penn. 

MAIER, L. D., Baltimore, Md., died reeenily. 

QUAM, E. 'T., Dallas, Wis., accepis call to 
Lime Creek, Nev. 

—” Joun D., accepts call to Salisbury, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARNES, C. E., accepts call to Fremont, O. 

BEALE, D. J., Light-st. ch., Baltimore, Md., 
called to Gavane Chapel, near that city. 

FLAGG, J. W., ord. and inst. in South Rye 
gate, Vt. 

LOCKWOOD, PeteRr, First ch., Binghamton, 
N. Y., died Nov. 16th, aged 84. 

MONTFORT, IL. W., Independence, Kan., 
accepts call to Athens, O. 

McNINCH, Tuomas, goes to Southern Da- 
kota. 

PAYNE, Hewrr N.., inst. in Boone, Iowa. 

SCOTT, Joun L., Matteawan, N. Y., called to 
East Boston, Mass. 

SEXTON, Taomas L., inst. in Seward, Neb. 

SLUTER, Gzorag, inst. in Arlington, N. J. 

THORBURN, A. M., Spencerport, accepts call 
to Marcellus, ) mm a 

WILLIAMSON, Josepn, Acton, accepts call to 
Greenwood, Ind. 

WYCKOFF, Samvugn, Lake City, removes to 





shall soon do petter.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Husic, 


Tue success of the Oratorio Society in pre- 

senting, under Dr. Damrosch’s leadership. the 
eyclopean “* Requiem ” of Berlioz at their First 
Concert of last Thursday was sv distinguished 
that only a critic, filled with the idea of an 
impossible perfection, will cavil at it. The or- 
chestra developed an impressiveness and sym- 
pathy in accompanying the magnificent chorus 
of the Society that contributed vastly to the 
general effect of the coucert. Berlioz’s master- 
work, unique in music, bas only been given 
once in this country, at the first May Festival 
of 1831. The factsin its history and the ex- 
traordipary difficulties of its score are now 
wellknown. Thechorus, on Thursday night, 
sung with a never-failing appreciation of the 
sentiment of the music, a confidence and an 
enthusiasm that carried them along sweepingly 
from first to last. The tenors are its weak ele- 
ment. The use of the strict Continental pro- 
nunelation of Latin text, too, seems to militate 
againstclearness of utterance; but the sopranos 
and altos are the strongest of any chorus 
hereabouts, and the whole body of singers are, 
as ever, very responsive to Dr. Damrosch’s 
baton. The ‘*Requiem Eternam,”’ the whole 
of the terrible “‘ Dies Ire,’’ and the ‘‘ Lacry- 
mosa’”’ received a treatment that cannot be 
too heartily praised. Signor Ravelli gave, as 
at the rehearsg] on Wednesday, very great 
pleasure by the beautiful and devout shadings 
of his voice in the Sanctus (perbaps the most 
delicately exquisite number in the mass) and 
the “Quid Sum Miser.” A delightfully bal- 
anced sextet, which included Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Mise Christine Dussert, and the Messrs. Henry 
Woram, E. Coletti, and Max Heliurich, with 
Signor Ravelli assisted so admirably in the 
concert that we shall hope to hear them to- 
gether again. ‘Lhe ‘* Parsifal’’ vorspiel, not 
irrelevantly preceding the Requiem, was 
played much more smoothly and artistically 
than Tuesday’s performance might have led 
one to hope. It is not Dr. Damrosch’s fault 
if bis band this year has so much new, though 
excellent material in it that it will probably 
cost him a large part of the season to drill it 
into thoroughly good form. 

-++. Thesuccess of the Philharmonic Club of 

New York has been a thorough gratification 
to friends of ite members and by those who 
appreciate the beauty and value of chamber 
music as a branch of the art. Beginning 
modestly and working with rare devotion to- 
ward their end, this cultivated little band of 
artists have steadily won lavor from year to 
year in our city and may fairly be congrat- 
ulated upon a success achieved in more than a 
meiely musical direction. Chickering Hall 
was entirely filled upon the evening of the 
14th with an enthusiastic and fashionable 
audience of patrons, gathered to hear the 
First Concert of the Club’s fifth seaxon. The 
only change in the familiar group on the stage 
was in the substitution of Mr. Kalkbof at the 
d.uble-bass, instead of Mr. Manoly. Haydu’s 
exquisi'elybrigbt Quartettein D major opened 
the program. It wus played with a finish and 
expression which could searcely have failed to 
deli,lt the most criticul ear, We do not re- 
calla more beautiful rendering of the teuder 
Adagio Herr Holst-Hausen sang, with every 
appropriate shade of voice and expression, 
Schubert's ‘‘Am Meer” and a song by Jensen 
(the lovely songs of which composer seem to 
be yearly gaining a firmer nold upon our pro- 
grams), ‘* Am Manzanares.”” Several composi- 
tions of minor importance and equivocal merit, 
by 3.G. Pratt, Jonas, and Brandeis, were in- 
cluded in the evening’s entertainment from the 
Club, and a briliiaut and impassioned perform- 
ence of Rubinstein’s ‘* Octett, Opus 9,” closed 
the concert. Mme, Madeieine Schiller con- 
tributed yreatly to the success of this latter 
selection by her fine rendition of the piano 
part. She has not a liitle improved in her 
plaving, adding to her really magnificent exe- 
cu fon and power more accuracy and clearness 
of plrasing. 





....A very crowded audience greeted Mr. 
M‘guel Castellanos at that young pianist's 
début in Steinway Hall, on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week. Naturally, a large element of 
bie débutunt’s own nationality was present, 
Mr. Castellanos’s important selections were a 
Schumann Sonta in G. minor, Chopin's 
Andante and Polonaise, the A miuor Prelude 
and Fugue of Bach and Mendelssobn’s Varia- 
tions Serieuses. In all of these Mr. Castellanos 
exhibited a superb technique, showing the re- 
sult of assiduous study at the conservatories 
of Paris and Stuttyart from which he comes 
to us, intelligence and expression. Breadth he 
does not possess and his treatment of each 
humber on bis program exhibited siaiply the 
more superficial accomplixhments of a player. 
His touch is rarely delicate and elegant, and 
in some lighter pieces of Rubinstein and 
Tausig he left nothing to be wished. In a 
purely sentimental program he would give 
very much more satisfaction. Mr. Carlos 
Hasselbrink, the violinist, assisted Mr. Castel- 
lanos, playing "hh charmingly a reverie by 
Vieuxtemps and Hauser’s First Rhapsodie, 

r. Ivan Morawski, basso, aiso sung, ina 
Tather wooden style Jensen’s Student Song 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice} 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL.* 


Tue singular action of the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
depriving Dr. Robertson Smith of access to 
the students of bis University, while leav- 
ing his presbyterial status unimpaired, has 
been the means of introducing him in a 
most pronounced way to the largest audi- 
ence a theological professor can hope ever 
to address. The appearance of his second 
volume of lectures gives us a new oppor- 
tunity of congratulating ourselves and the 
Church that the critical theories which he 
represents are offered to the reading public 
in so intelligible and attractive a form. 
Whether they are right or wrong, the first 
need is that they be understood. Lament- 
able as it would be if alarge body of in- 
telligent students of the Bible should com 
mit themselves to false or defective opin- 
ions, it would be far more disastrous, in the 
long run, to have the habit of condemning 
an honest and reverent opinion, because it 
it is new, gain any stronger foothold in the 
Church than it unfortunately has already. 
It is perilous to the interests of vital relig- 
ion to treat Dr. Smith’s writings as if they 
were reckless attacks on faith, instead of 
being what they are—earnest and devout 
attempts to solve difficult exegetical prob- 
lems. 

The questions with which the present 
volume is concerned are in some respects 
less fuadamental than those handled in 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” 
The answers given to the earlier condition 
determine in important particulars those 
given to the later. Yet the study of individ- 
ual prophets gives the opportuvity of testing 
at several points the positions already 
taken, and the more expository character of 
the present course of lectures not only se- 
cures the freshness of variety, but, also, 
serves to bring out new points of general 
ipterest jo their bewring on the underlying 
theories. The book is importnnt, botb be. 
cause of the actual results attained by its 
exegesis and, also, because of the herme- 
neuticel principles which {t affirms and il- 
lustrates. 

Several of these principles are enunciated 
clearly in the first lecture. The fuct that 
God revealed bimself to Israel not in ab- 
stract statements, but through personal 
experiences, the gradual progress of rev- 
elation, the consistency and permanence of 
ideas, as a test of their truth, are »mong the 
poivts to which attention is rightly called. 
The argument against those who deny any 
distinctive character to the Old Testament 
revelation is temperate and simple, but 
acute. ‘For, asa matter of fact, it is not 
and cannot be denied that the prophets 
found for themselves and their nation a 
knowledge of God, and not a mere spec- 
ulative knowledge, but a practical fellow- 
ship of faith with him, which the seekers 
after truth among the Gentiles never 
attained to” (p. 9). There is in these first 
pages, perhaps, only one opportunity for 
important criticism: on the apparent con- 
fusion of the supernatural inthe Old Testa- 
ment with what in the narrower sense is 
commonly called miracle (p. 15 f.). While 
it is perfectly true that we do not and can- 
not rest our faith in the truth of the Old 
Testament religion on the miraculous 
occurrences there related, it is also true 
that, without taking into account the 
supernatural origin of that religionand the 
special manifestations of God’s power and 
grace which attended its development, its 
rise and growth and peculiar characteristics 
are quite inexplicable. We are brought by 
historical study of the Oid Testament face 
to face with the supernatural as a primary 
fact. 

The Iatter and larger part of the first 
lecture is occupied with an account of 
the relation between Isrnél and Jehovah, as 
it was conceived from the beginning of the 
national life down to the anointing of the 
first king. The autbor emphasizes the uo- 
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doubted fact that in this relation, from the 

very first, the ‘‘ whole vation in its national 

organization appears as the religious unit” 

(p. 20). This isso often and has been so 

universally misunderstood that it needs all 

the promivence here given to it. But the 

lecturer seems, in the reaction from the 

extreme of modern individualism, to bave 

reached or approached the other exireme. 

** We have todeal,” it is quite true, “‘ with 

the faith and obedience of a nation as ex- 

pressed in the functions of national life”; 

but it Is extravagant to add, “not with 

the faith and obedience of individual 

persons” (p. 20). The social organism 

is prominent in the thought of the Old 
Testament writers; but, in order that the re- 
lation to God of Israel, as an organic 
whole, might be that of constant obedience 
and trust, it was needful that the in- 
dividual heart should be rightly ordered; 
and we find, accordingly, very point- 
ed charges against individual sins, and 
very particular appeals to individual back. 
sliders on the part of religious teachers 
whose consuming desire it was to see Israel 
become, in a thorough sense, ‘‘a people 
whose God was the Lord.” The statement 
of the author is one-sided, and this appears 
very clearly when he comes to apply it toa 
particular case—e. g., in speaking of the 
Messianic hopes of Isaiah (p. 803): ‘‘ Obe- 
dience to Jehovah as a king is not the affair 
of the individual conscience; but of the na- 
tion in its national organization, the right- 
eousness of Israel, which Isaiah contem- 
plates is euch righteousness as is secured by 
aper” tly wiseand firm application of the 
laws ‘civil justice and equity.” It war 
this, doubtless; but it was, surely, much 
more. 

Yet it is unquestionably the fact that the 
prevailing conception of Jehovah among 
the early Hebrews was not so much that of 
aGod who ordered each life, and whose 
care was to est@blish an intimate relation 
with each one of his followers, as that of a 
national, protecting deity, to whom the na- 
tion owed its existence, and who, in return 
for his acts of delivernnce, demanded n 
loyal allegiance from the people over whom 
he presided. ‘‘ Hence itis that in the time 
of the Judges every revival of the religion 
of Jebovah is connected with the warsin 
which the Hebrews succeeded in maintain- 
ing their ground against numerous and in- 
vading foes ” (p. 89). There were, indeed, 
in patriarchal times, repented illustrations 
of a more personnal and abiding faith; but 
this had not kept pace with the growth of 
the people, and, in order to become realized 
in all Israel, it had to pass through the 
stadium of belief in a national God, This 
is not, however, tantamount to saying that 
the sense of individual obligation to Jeho- 
vah was absent. 


There is much that is true and suggest- 
ive in Dr. Smith’s analysis of the nature of 
the prophetic work. Its chief aim was no! 
to predict the future; but to testify for 
Jehovuh in the present. Out of the eager 
and steadfast faith in God which animated 
the prophets the foretelling of his future 
triumphs was, indeed, a natural growth; but 
they emphasized present disposition and 
action as conditioning, to a greater or less 
degree, those triumphs. Dr. Smith brings 
out with much clearness and power the 
connection between the prophet’s faith 
and his ability to predict punishment for 
sip, and the final victory of righteousness 
(e. g., p. 182). It ix, doubtless, true, how- 
ever, that he is, cn the whole, inclined to 
lay too little stress on prediction as an ele- 
ment of prophecy. He explains, with too 
anxious minuteness, the grounds which the 
prophet may have had for expecting par- 
ticular events and announcing them be- 
forehand; but we have no quarrel with 
him for frankly stating (why should it not 
now be universally admitted?) that the de. 
tails of great predictions made under the 
Hebrew kings have not been fulfilled and 
from the nature of the case can never be. 
The form in which the prophets conceived 
future judgments and blessings was deter- 
mined by the circumstances of their time. 
It was no essential part of their prophecy 
It serves an invaluable purpese, in show- 
ing us the intimate connection in the 
prophet’s mind between the divine plan 
and the affairs of men; but it is only the 
clothing of the imperishable conviction 
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that this shall be ‘made clear before the 

world. 

We pass over some interesting points be- 

sides of a general nature, for the purpose of 

touching on some of the autbor’s particular 

results. 

It is characteristic of the school which 

Dr. Smith represents to deny to Joel the 

early date which has been commonly 

assigned to him. But the weakness of the 

grounds on which this is done is acknowi- 

edged by the genial father of the school, 

Reuss, who candidly leaves the question 

unsettled in his ‘‘Geschichte der Heil. Schrift. 

Alten Testaments” (pp. 248 ff.), though he 

inclines to the early date. We commend a 
study of these paragraphs in Reuss’s work 

to all scholars, The fact that Dr. Smith 

has ignored the important considerations in 

favor of the antiquity of the book which 

Reuss brings forward will not increase 
their confidence in his exegetical judg- 
meut. Dr. Smith’s article on ‘‘ Joel,” in 
the Hncyclopedia Britannica (9th ed., 

vol. xiii, pp. 7047.) is not convincing. 

Undoubtedly it is convenient for his school 
to place Joel after the Exile; but questions 
of date are not to be determined on such a 
basis. The entire historical setting of 
Joel’s prophecy, as we behold it in the 
book itself, forbids us to think of a period 
for its composition when Edomites, Egyp- 
tians, Philistines, and Pheenicians were no 
longer real enemies of the Hebrews, There 
is nothing in the prophecy about the Per- 
sians, who were the world-power at the 
close of the Exile; nothirg even about the 
Assyrians, The argument from citations 
of Joel’s language by Amos, etc, can also 
be used effectively. That these and other 
considerations should be allowed vo weight 
isa grave defectin Dr. Smith’s treatment 
of the early prophetic period. 

The picture be givesus of Amos’s appear- 
ance on the stage of Isracliiish history is 
vivid and striking and offers few poiote 
for adverse criticism. His conception of 
Hosea’s prophecy, as based on an actunl 
domestic shame, is profound and is deli- 
eately and sympathetically stated. But 
the question whether the story of unfaith- 
fulness is literal or not will probably be al- 
ways decided by subjective considerations. 

Itcan hardly be said that the outhor fs 
as successful in delineating the work of 
Isninh asin presenting the more limited 
activity of Amos and Hosen, Isaiah's 
service extended over so many years, the 
variety of circumstances was so grent, and 
bis prophesies are so disconnected that it is 
far lessensy to portray bis life and labcrs 
than if he had been a less important fieure 
than he was in the history of Judah. The 
interest of Dr. Smith’s lectures on this 
topic is unequally eustnined; and in mak- 
ing Isaiab’s Messinnic prophecies purely 
local and national in their scope, the lec- 
turer limits the consciousness of the prophet 
without authority, and turns into a bard 
matter-of-fact expectation, even while he 
claims to be doing the opposite, what wesa 
lofty, God-inspiied, idenlizing glimpse into 
the future. By this it is not meant to deny 
that the renewed nation stood in the fore- 
ground of the vision; but a careful study 
of the passages will convince us that the idea 
of the nation was enlarged in the prophet’s 
mind and that the outlines of the nation’s 
glory are melting into a larger bistory. 

We have thus far refrained from saying 
anything about the churacteris'ic view of 
the religious development of the Hebrews, 
maintained by Dr. Smith and the school to 
which he belongs. He loses uo opportunity 
in these lectures to bring it forward and to 
present matter confirmntory of the positions 
disclosed in ‘*The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church.” In spite of the simplicity 
of this theory and the ready answer it 
offers to some of the great problems of the 
Old Testament, we must stil! express our 
conviction that the theory is false. It re- 
quires of us such handling of historical 
documents—not only those in which the 
origin of the Levitical law is described, 
but also those in which iis promulgation by 
Ezra is parrated—as no student of. history 
may rightly venture on; it gives no suffi- 
cient explanation of some of the very books 
on whose interpretation it most depends— 
notably, the Book of Ezekiel; it raises 
more than one problem as difficult as those 
it solves, and when we reduce the prophetic 
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fmum, there are still expressions and excep- 
tions left which it is difficult to explain. 
Joel fi, Micah vi, and several passages in 
Hosea are among these. 

Further, the prevailing assumption of the 
school, and even of much more moderate 
critics, that Deuteronomy was written in 
the time of Josiah, is, itis but right to say, 
wholly unwarranted by the passage con- 
taining the account of the ‘‘discovery” of 
the law, in 11 Ki. xxii. To impeach the 
testimony of this narrator is gratuitous and 
unjustifiable, and, according to his under- 
standing and representation of the matter, 
this book of the law was not of recent 
origin. 

It remains true, however, that the testt- 
mony which the early prophets afford to the 
@xistence of the Priest Code, as well as of 
Deuteronomy, is of the most meager de- 
scription. With a very few exceptions, the 
tone of their exhortations would never 
awaken a thought of regularly ordained 
ritual in our minds. It is immensely diffi- 
cult to believe that the Levitical system was 
in full operation in their time or was 
recognized as the one divinely appointed 
method of worship. The failure of the 
traditional view to explain this and kindred 
difficulties, while it need not drive us to 
the Wellhausen theory, must cause us to 
examine with candor each new or modified 
hypothesis which scholars propose for 
their removal. 





THERE sre many good points in William 
Woods Smyth's Government of God Embracing 
Aqnosticism and Christianity (London: Elliot 
Stock), though we cannot discover in it the 
outlines of a permanent systematic modifica- 
tion of theology. The author has divided his 
studies between Science and Theology and is 
acquainted with the strong grounds on which 
both methods stand. He is not the first to 
reach the conviction that theology has 
suffered no loss from science as yet and need 
suffernone. Asa loyal believer, he receives 
the Scriptures with submission. As an intelll- 
gent and trained man, he cannot close his eyes 
on the facts in ratural science. He attempts no 
sophistication of theology, but takes it in the 
unveiled puritanism of our American Dr. Fin- 
ney’s exposition. This is manly, not to say 
plucky, and ought to win on our sympathy in 
advance, especially as his scicntific training 
has given him enough love of precise definition 
and of absolute honesty in statement to tell us 
flatly that the problem of the book is to bring 
orthodoxy of the simplest Puritan type into 
harmony with the terms of the Spencerian 
philosophy. As to the origin of man, the 
author repeats what has often been said in this 
journal’and what tho late Professor Diman 
pressed in his Lowell Lectures on ‘The- 
jam, that the staiement that God made 
man from the dust of the earth 
opens the way for a long evolution. How 
man could be developed into an intelli- 
geut being without transcending, inthe course 
of the evolution, the limits of species is not 
made clear. As far as man is concerned, 
physical evolution is said to cease here and 
moral and intellectual evolution tobegin. Man 
is to receive no more organs and noessentially 
different frame; but bis moral and mental life 
are to be carried on. Here the theory be- 
gins to drag oo the doctrine of original holi- 
ness and of the Fall; but the Spencerian doc- 
trine of equilibration is to explain all. The 
Fall is viewed asa casein which Adam failed 
to adjust himself directly to the influences inci- 
dent upon bim and in which his ‘* equilibra- 
tion,’’ or redemption, was effected indirectly, 
by causes which destroyed the individuals that 
failed to adjust, but saved those who did 
adjust; that is, by a natural process of 
moral selection. This is very heavy sled 
ding. The view given of the advent 
of personal divine government at the point 
where man’s physical evolution is assumed to 
have ended is ingenious, but ts totally inadmis- 
sible from the Spencerian point of view. ‘The 
scheme of redemption is remarkable. The 
human pair, developed evolutionwise, are 
brought to the limit of their physical develop 
ment, and to the point where freedom and 
moral action are offered to them, and where, 
bad they been obedient, “their eternal equi- 
libration and life ’’ were secure. They ‘‘ failed 
to adjust,” and received the sentence of the 
usual penalty of all past ages. This sen'ence, 
however, implied a seed in the race by which 
it should be eventually “‘ equilibrated.”’ This 
is the author’s theological version of the per- 
sistence of the strongest. In it he finds 
ground to plant the promise of a redemptive 
seed inthe race which should furnish a rew 
evolution forthe individuals eontained in it, 
The author receives the common doctrine of 
sin and the sinner’s relation to divine justice, 
. nd proceeds to show in Spencerian terms how 








the debt of justice was paid. Christ appears, 
the Second Adam, “an Equilibrated Variety,” 
and was able to give the law all the life owed 
by the entire race and to endure a suffering 
commensurate with the rendering up of such i 
an amount of life. He thus effected the re- 
genesis and equilibration of the fallen race, 
and by that general process, of which Mr. 
Smyth remarks, with a terse vigor worthy of 
Artemnus Ward, “that erolution is God Al- 
mighty’s process and not H. Spencer’s.”” The 
volume fsa pretty conclusive demonstration of 
the original vice of Spencer’s method—the con- 
fusion of phrases or locutions with a philos- 
opby. Ofall the attempts yet made or likely 
to be made tu render Orthodox theology into 
scientific terminology this touches the high- 
water mark. 


-.-.Forrapid and non-critical reading the 
Rev. William R. Williams’s Hras and Characters 
of History (Harper & Brothers) is a book to be 
commended, saving only occasional defects, 
complexities, and confusions of style. There 
is the less to excuse them as the author shows 
himself abundantly able to write well and 
even better than that. The volume contains 
twelve independent studies of subjects im- 
portantin the world’s religious history and 
which have the appearance of being founded 
on carefully prepared lectures. They are 
bright and broad and ioterfused with 
a thoughtful, sympathetic Christian faith, 
which makes it difficult for tbe read- 
er not to grow devout as he reads. For 
popular use and practical reading, especial- 
ly Sundays,the book is to be commended. 
Its most serious defect may be due to its pop- 
ular origin. But this will bardly excuse the 
author for having given a description of Urban 
VI, which would force bis readers to the con- 
clusion that be was both a monster of relty 
and hypocrisy and an example of the ¢ rant 
corruption of the Papacy, when, in fact, he was 
a reformer whose severity, coupled with his 
want of tact, rent the see asunder. The story 
of Sir John Oldcastle is singularly told. The 
author asserts his innocence of political plots, 
when he was found openly in arms against the 
king, and, though he escaped, was apprebend- 
ed, four years later, and execuged oh thedouble 
charge of heresy and treason. Mr. Williams 
says he was suspended lengthwise, face down- 
ward, over the flames, and slowly stifled. In 
fact, he was bung alive, in chains, and burned 
with a slow fire under his feet. Hume, 
with an opposite kind of characteristic apol- 
ogetic unveracity, asserts that he was hanged 
first, and burned when dead. The matter is 
followed into the plays of Shakespeare, and 
the charge made that the great drama, 
tist named Falstaff, Oldcasile, which is 
true and probably it was an intentional allusion 
to the unhappy Lollard leader. But the popu- 
lar leaven appears when we read that the 
indignation of the people compelled him to 
change the text and to substitute Jack 
Falstaff? for Jack Oldcastle. The reason 
for the change is obscure and con 
jectural. It certainly was not popular clamor. 
Rowe’s statement is probably true, that it was 
done by orderof the queen, at the remonstrance 
of some member of the family then living, and 
that Shakespeare’s blind reference to Oldcastle 
in the epilogue of Henry IV as “‘a martyr” 
was the amende honorable. The closing chapter, 
on ‘* The Puritan and the Mystic,” which might 
easily be the best of all, is reduced by not bav- 
ing been thoroughly thougbt out to the worst. 
The course of thought is confused. The dis- 
tinctions which are required to validate the 
argument are neither well-establisbed nor 
clearly put, and, worst of all, the author does 
notseem to have thought bimself onto clear 
and strong ground in this extremely important 
matter, though he bas caught sight of points 
and details of the highest consequence. 


...-No man could serve during a period of 
more than forty years as overseer of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew and curator of its museums 
avd be a novice in pratical botany. Probably 
no other man than John Smith ever had the 
care for 80 long a time of so vast a collection. 
Small in size, slight in frame, bis overtaxed 
eyesight at length failed and he became 
blind. Under suchablow most men would 
have relapsed into iuaction; but not Mr. Smith, 
who now began tbe harvest work of bis life. 
Aided by a devoted daughter, he has changed 
his dark days into his brightest, and issued 
yolume after volume of botanical works, 
drawn from his apparently inexhaustible store 
of facts, derived from personal experience— 
“Domestic Botany,” ‘ Historia Filicum,” 
“History of Bible Plants,” etc., etc. Latest 
of all, he now publishes, through Macmillan 
Co., A Dictionary of Plants Contributing to 
Domestic and General Economy, arranged in the 
order of popular names. In 1846 Sir William 
Hooker, father of the present director, began 
that marvelous collection of specimens of 
vegetable products from all quarters of the 
globe which now fills three large buildings in 
the Gardens, under the nameof Museum of 





Economie Botany, while Mr. Smith was/ 


the man who did the work. The amount 
of direct acquaintance with useful pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom thus de- 
rived could be equaled only by a man re- 
siding in all parts of the world at the same 
time for as many years and engaged in similar 
employment and study. On the failure of Mr. 
Smith’s sight, his son Alexander succeeded 
him, and, in view of a work to be entitled 
“Economic and Commercial Botany,’’ pre- 
pared voluminous notes upon the material 
under bis observation. But the son died; and 
now, in the present volume, the father com- 
bines bis own knowledge with some of the 
notes left behind by his son, together with 
pew information supplied by their successors 
in the museum respecting materials received 
todate. Itis not a learned work filled with 
technical descriptions and written in scientific 
language; buta manual conveying in simple 
terms a brief and exact account of the proper- 
ties and uses of plants whichenter into the sup- 
plyof man’s wants, not only as food, medicine, 
or clothing, but as materials for mechanical 
work and objects of ornament. It is not only 
exceedingly instructive, but attractive read 
ing, wherever opened, and will prove a con- 
venient belp not only to old and young at 
home, to students, and to the fair tenders 
of house and window-plants, but to those 
who engage in trades or commerce, to workers 
in hard woods, professional officers, editors, 
keepers of public and private gardens, and 
universally as a work of reference. Evident- 
ly, Mr. Smith bas not traveled beyond Kew, 
in America, or be would not speak of cranber- 
ries as “about the size of currants,” nor in 
Arabia, or he would not write ‘‘Zachun” as 
the Arabic name of an oil, etc., for Zukkum. 


..».The high literary enthusiasm of the late 
Sidney Lanier survives him in bis posthu- 
mous publications. Nothing has been done 
better for young people por with higher and 
truer aims than bis ‘‘ Boy’s Froissart,’’ ‘“‘ Boy’s 
King Arthur,” and ‘* Mabinogion.”’ The Boy’s 
Percy, now published by the Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is on the same high plane, 
with this difference, that in the place of 
chronicles, legends, or tales of chivalry we 
have here simple old English ballads, from 
‘*Percy’s Religues,’’ edited by the author, witb 
an introduction and appendix. The ballads 
are the best in the language, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that they are the best in exist- 
ence. They are effectively illustrated by the 
original designs of E. B. Bensell. The sub- 
stance of the volume is simple enough far 
any youngster who can read it, though bere 
and there all through in the notes and com- 
mentaries the irrepressible scholar comes into 
view. These books are not of the light and 
tripping kind, which will go of themselves 
into the juvenile mind and have no significance 
beyond that of a momentary gratification. 
They are books for the parent or master to 
form the young minds by, to develop their 
interest in, with confidence that to learn and 
love such things in youth will forever after 
bold the mind up toa strong, true, and pure 
standard, and to see the difference between 
“dandy poetry’’ end the genuine thing. Mr. 
Lanier lived and worked in the enthusiasm 
of a manly ideal of character. A distinguished 
Englishman said that, if young Englishmen 
could be-shut up to the study of one book 
outside of the Bible, that book should be 
Kenelm Digby’s “‘ Broadstone of Honor.” A 
similar merit belongs to Sidney Lanier’s books 
for boys, and for the reason that they contain 
a similar theory of life and character. To Mr. 
Lanier literature was not an insignificant artof 
locution, but the greatest and grandest expres- 
sion of the life and character of man. Literary 
tastes are life principles. They do not end in 
the art of giving a good turn toa sentence, 
butin sound judgment and good principles 
for the conduct of life. Certainly, if the de- 
ceased author may still take satisfaction in 
the good points of his work, there is nothing 
init all more likely to gratify him than the 
closing paragraph : ‘‘ He who walks in the way 
these following ballads point will be manvful 
in necessary fight, fair in trade, loyal in love, 
generous to the poor, tender in the household, 
prudent in living, plain in speech, merry upon 
occasion, simple ia behavior, and honest in all 
things.” ‘ 


...eThere is this good thing in the Rev, 
Paxton Hood’s Oliver Cromwell, His Life, Times, 
Battlefields, and Contemporaries (London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton), be makes bimself uuder- 
stood. He has freed bis mind, and done it 
with the manver of a man whocould not rest 
until be bad done it. The view given of Crom- 
well does not differ, except in genius of 
execution, from Carlyle’s. The volume reads 
so mach like a series of popular lectures that 
it is difficult to shake off the impression that 
it had some such an incubation as this. For 
this purpose its broad style and rough, free- 
band sketching would answer better than for 
the ends of history and its mannerisms and 
imitations of Carlyle would pass unnoticed. 
The estimate of the Lord Protector is that to 








which liberal opinion bas of late inclined, 
though exception must be taken to the 
siap-dash, wholesale manner in which 
it is given. The author takes small 
pains to support bis opinions with that 
careful array of evidence and analysis of 
events which we have learned to look for in 
history. His battle histories reproduce the 
war and confusion of the conflict and the en- 
thusiasm of victory ; but do not lay down the 
lines on which they were won, except in frag- 
ments, imitated from Carlyle. He bates bis 
opponents like a good Christian, with exem- 
plary fervor. Robert South, for example, with 
all bis faults, might bave been spared the 
charge of cowardice, moral or physical, which 
was the one allegation that no man would 
have ventured to bring with impunity against 
the man who dared to commemorate publicly 
under the nose of the Protector the anviversary 
of Charles the Martyr. The pages have, how- 
ever, a characteristic vividness of their own, 
which permite us to speak well of the book for 
popular reading. The pictures given of John 
Hampden, of Sir Harry Vane, and especially 
of John Eliot are good, and to this must be 
added the general estimate of the Lord Pro- 
tector bimself. The book is a capital illustra- 
tion of the oppugnation of English Inde- 
pendency and Scotch Presbyterianism. Mr. 
Hood does not mince his words in this matier, 
but speaks out blunt as Oliver himself. He 
gives what be has tosayin the rough, and 
leaves it so, with no nice balancing of oppos- 
ing facts and policies. The severity of his 
strictures gives the book an un-English tone, 
which will enable American readers to appre- 
ciate the charge raised against the Garrison- 
ian abolitionists of an unpatriotic temper. 


...-If there ever was a time when the poetry 
of Robert Browning could be read with pleas- 
ure, that time has long been past. We have 
thought so for the last ten years, from the ex- 
tracts from his late writings that we have seen 
in the British critical journals; and, now that 
we have these writings in a single volume, we 
are certaiv of the fact. No poet save Brown- 
ing could outlive such works as ‘‘Agamemnon,”’ 
** La Saisiaz,” and “‘ Dramatic Idyls ” (Hough- 
ton,Miffiin & Co.); and, if that doesnot end him 
with readers of English poetry, he may write 
anything that he willin future. Worse be cer- 
tainly cannot write, unless he invents new 
methods of obscurity and a more unintelligible 
jargon than be stammers out vow. Every 
fault that he possessed in bis early manhood 
is magnified today a thousand fold, His 
thoughts, 1f we may call them such, are 
more enigmatic, his rhythms harsher and 
more discordant, and his mannerisms of Jan- 
guage thoroughly offensive to lovers of classic- 
al English. His dramatic instinct, which was 
clear and sure when he began, bas become 
vague and confused, and, instead of the 
“Pepper Papers’? and “The Blot on the 
Scutcheon” of forty years ago, we have to put 
up with idealistic rubbish, like “‘ Halbert and 
Hob” and ** Ned Bratts,’’ and similar dramatic 
idyls, so-called, which are even worse than 
Tennyson’s recent failure in the same direc- 
tion. One has not to read many pages in this 
volume before he sees the necessity of form- 
ing Browning societies for the purpose of 
reading his poetry, for no common curiosity 
and no love of poetry as poetry merely would 
impell any buman being to attempt it, except 
to gain distinction by it and boast of it after- 
ward. 

....A great amount of work and pains has gone 
into George W. Sheldon’s Story of the Volunteer 
Fire Department of the City of New York, pub_ 
lished by the Harpers, with 145 illustrations, 
The gradual extinction of the voluntary system 
of public service is one of the saddest prices 
great cities have to pay for their prosperity. 
Seventeen years ago the volunteer fire depart- 
ment of New York had reached the point where 
it could no longer be of use to the city and had 
to be superseded. Its previous career had been 
long and useful and abounded in dees of 
heroism. Dating from the year 1648, it had 
covered almost two centuries and a quarter of 
the city’s history. Among its members were 
enrolled at various times the best names in the 
city and it saw service in a number of memor- 
able conflagrations. The historian of such a 
body has ample scope for poetic and romantic 
incidents. The present volume abounds in 
them. We can imagine how an old Knicker- 
bocker would glow over the pages, his heart 
swell with pride or fill with laughter. Mr. 
Sheldon goes over the ground in a broad and 
thorough way and has produced a history 
which is due to the memory of the department, 
as the monument of their devotion, courage, 
and public spirit through a long course of 
years. 

.«.-Under the highly appropriate motto, 
“« An aphorism is the last link in a long train of 
thought,” Mrs. Annie Lee Wister publishes 
her translation of the Aphorisms of Marie, Fret- 
frau von Ebner-Eschenbdach. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) Many of these original aphorisms are ex- 
ceedingly good—as, for example, “A clever 
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woman has millions of born foes—all stupid 
men.” ‘Nothing is more pitiable than resig- 
nation too soon displayed.” ‘‘ The mastery of 
the moment is the mastery of life.” ‘ Pas- 
sion is always suffering, even when gratified.” 
“Shrinking stupidity and bashful poverty the 
gods hold sacred.” ‘Respect the common- 
place. It is the garnered wisdom of centuries.” 
* Whoso knows nothing should believe every- 
thing.’”? Others are more than doubtful, as: 
“Jf there be a faith that can remove mount- 
ains, it is faith in one’s own power,” and “ The 
believer who has never doubted will hardly 
convert a doubter.’’ The little volume em- 
bodies a Jarge amount of proverbial philosophy, 
which is not only, as the motto suggests, the 
“Jast link in a long train of thought,” but the 
first link in new trains of thought. 


...-The Messrs. George Routledge & Sons 
bave three picture books whose low price of a 
half dollar is out of all relation to their ar- 
tistic merit. The firstisthe Kate Greenaway Al- 
manack for 1883, a tbin little affair, that will go 
in ladies’ pocket-books, but filled with charm- 
ing conceits, which transform the solemn year 
into a merry round of innocent capers and 
frolics with children. Among the three to 
which we refer are two of “‘R. Caldecott’s 
Picture Books,”” Hey Diddle Diddleand Baby 
Bunting and the comic edition of The Milk 
Maid. Both are done in color and in simple 
outline sketches, with the very highest comic 
cleverness. The Milk Maid surpasses the 
powers of a well-controlled face to be grave 
and there are touches in Baby Bunting which 
look like the direct inspiration of Comus. 
The reduction of the old legend, ‘The cow 
jumped over the moon,’’ to credibility by ex- 
bibiting the low moon under the cow’s heels, as 
she tbrows them bigh in the air, is a piece of 
realism which bas not been thought of ia 
comedy before. 


...- The business of merchandizing in all its 
aspects is discussed in an intelligent and hon- 
orable way by Samuel H. Terry, in Howto Keep 
a Store. (Fowler & Wells.) He embodies in 
its pages the conclusions of thirty years expe- 
rience. His view of the subject will commend 
itself both to the moralist and to the hard- 
headed man of business. His treatment is 
very thorough. Commencing witb the selection 
of a business, choice of locality, purchase of 
stock, and the obtaining of credit, it goes on 
to discuss the arrangement of goods, adver- 
tisements, clerks, the art of selling and buy- 
fog, cash and credit systems, expenses, profils, 
ete. The author has some notions as to polit- 
ical economy which might be improved ; but 
his practical information and good sense in 
the watter of setting cp and running a store 
make this a really invaluable book for Inex- 
perienced beginners. The author understands, 
also, the art of presenting a subject. Honesty, 
fotelligence, self-control, enterprise, and a 
good method are his secret of success. 


--»»We are rather overwhelmed by the 





claims of merit of different kinds advanced by + 


Oskar Guttmann in bis Gymnastics of the Voice: a 
System of Correet Breathing in Singing and Speak- 
ing, Based upon Physiological Laws. (Albany: 
Edgar 8. Warner.) Part I describes, in a sim- 
ple and correct manner and with the aid of 
drawings, the organs and muscles concerned 
inepeech. Part II treats of the activity of the 
vocal organs and Part III of the pronuncia- 
tion of “letters”? (an odd indication of the 
vocal tones) and the correction of defects. 
Reviewing the manual in the light required 
for technical training, it is in the main an in- 
telligent treatment of the subject, though we 
do not wholly see our way through the 
author’s theory of the registers of the voice, 
the matter of timbre, nor through bis method 
for securing a continued respiration. We are 
Clear that, without a teacher, it would be of 
little or no use aod that the claim put forward 
by the author to have produced a self- 
i2Structor must be ignored. 


-...There is considerable difference as to 
merit in the Artist’s Year, Original and Selected 
Poems of the Months, by Margaret James and 
illustrated by twelve leading artists. The 
poems furnish the artist of each month witha 
kind of text to work from, which is expressed 
in a melodious way, with enough of sentiment 
and enough of repose not to disturb the giving 
of thetheme. Arthur Quartley’s “January” 
is a piece of very superior work. Brevoort’s 
“March” and R. Swain Gifford’s “October” 
are hardly inferior. George H. Smillie gives 
the Novemberish effect in the storm-driven 
branches and birds of his design. Mr. Bel- 
lows’s design for ‘* December” reproduces a 
subject that isa favorite of his. The “July” 
feeling is very maiked in James M. Hart's 
group of cattle under a big tree. The Messrs. 
White & Stokes, of this city, have taken great 
psinsin publishing the book, with the paper 
and press-work and all parts of the manufac- 
ture to produce an artistic effect—witbout, as 
Well as within. 


---.We are greatly pleased with a compila- 
tiom of the various utterances of our Lord 
made by Mr. Albert H. Walker, of the Hart- 








ford bar, and published by the Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co., under the title of Christ’s Chris- 
tianity. It contains the sayings of our Lord 
in the four gospels brought together topically, 
carefully analyzed, and arranged so as to avoid 
repetition and to bring out the sense without 
changing the text, which is that of the Revised 
Version. The passages thus brought together 
are identified by foot-notes referring to the 
chapter, verse, and gospel from whicb they are 
drawn. These passages are arranged under 
headings such as ‘‘God’s Being,” ‘God's Prov- 
idence,” “*The Resurrection,” ‘Conscious 
Future Punishment.’? In each group is as- 
sembled all that our Lord taught on that sub- 
ject. Altogether these groups form surpris- 
fogly effective short paragrapbs of Scripture 
readings; as, for example, those on ‘‘ The 
Commandments” or on *‘ The Christian Code.” 


....A very attractive gift-book, bearing the 
imprimatur of the Messrs. Scribner & Welford, 
is Belt and Spur Stories of the Knights of the Mid- 
dle Ages from the Old Chronicles. The interest 
and general readableness of these compilations 
for the majority of buyers is increased by judi- 
cious abridgment. The attempt is made to 
preserve the spirit and style of the original as 
far as was possible in the case of stories to be 
told in prose and in modern English from 
originals, many of which are rhymed and in 
French. The volume contains xvii of the 
most entertaining of these stories, among 
them ‘** The Battle of the Standard,” ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Ceur de Lion,” and “‘ The Last Deeds of 
Sir Harry Hotspur.” A feature of the volume 
is sixteen illustrative illuminations, copied in 
Sac-simile as to color and design from old man- 
uscripts, mostly in the British Museum, 


.-.-Dr. Louis Nohl’s Life of Haydn, trans- 
lated from the German by George P. Upton 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.), we cor- 
dially recommend as an excellent transJation 
of astandard little work, certain to interest 
and serve the music student. Dr. Nobl’s biog- 
rapby is unique in respect to the strongly per- 
sonal and private insight into Haydn the man, 
it affords us. Few artistic natures have been 
so well balanced, so pure and single in aim 
and are wortbier of study. A good index and 
a careful catalogue of Haydn’s works in order 
of opus-numbers would have been g wise addi- 
tion to Mr. Upton’s translation. As it is, how- 
ever, it is a book to be praised and welcomed 
in English dress. 

e++-ln Character-Sketches (Phillips & Hunt) 
the well-known historian of Methodism, A be! 
Stevens, LL. D., publishes a highly readable 
and otherwise excellent duodecimo, with 
sketches of Arnaud the Vaudois hero-preach- 
er and soldier, of Macaulay, of Klopstock and 
his Meta, of Mary Somerville, Madame De 
Staél, Voltaire, Channing, and Wesley. The 
first of these sketches has enough in it of 
thrilling interest to carry the volume. The 
others are written in a graphic, strong, and 
rbythmiec style, by an author whose minute 
fumillarity with the subjects he handles, broad 
intelligence, and sound Christian judgment 
make what he writes well worth the reading. 


-..-Moncure Conway drives a pen which is 
admirably adapted to what he has undertaken 
to do in Travels in South Kensington, with Notes 
on Decorative Art and Architecture in Burope. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The author wanders on 
in a vein of pleasant and nicely veiled didacti- 
cism through the vast and varied collections of 
South Kensington, makes his choice among 
the London clubs and English places and vil- 
lages. His pages are very enjoyable specimens 
of esthetic lecturing and bring together a 
large amount of good matter, both as to the 
exteriors and interiors of homes and the prin- 
ciples of taste which apply. The volume is 
richly illustrated. 


----Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Mother Goose 
Jor Grown Folks, first published in 1870, is 
called for again, and is now issued with the 
superadded attraction of seven capital illus- 
trations by Augustus Hoppin. (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.) These illustrations are, of 
course, the feature of the new edition. They 
carry on in the cleverest way the Mother Goose 
theme into Mrs. Whitney’s applications of it. 
The one faciog Banbury Cross is a‘ fine speci- 
men of what can be done by an artist working 
on a thoroughly intelligent method. The 
others are marked by the same artistic con- 
sistency and no less effective. 


--.-Mrs. Charles F. Fernald, in her Footlight 
Frolics ; or, Entertainments for Home and School, 
furnishes a new illustration of high promise 
in the preface and poor performance in the 
text. We have read four of the thirteen plays 
and are more impressed with their defects 
thantheir merits. They are not free from 
vulgarities and coarse jocularity. The gram- 
mar is bad where it is intended to be good, and 
where it is intended to be bad is not cleverly 
bad. The brogue is uot correctly reproduced. 
The characters are not dignified, the wit is 
pale, and the laughter is not merry. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


«-«eThe volume of sermons by Alexander 
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Maclaren, D.D., just issued by the Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., is marked by the character- 
istics which have made the author a prince 
among preachers. We discover in thisvolume 
nothing which will enhance bis fame; but it 
is sufficiently high praise to say that in the 
sermons on ‘The Wells of Salvation,” on 
“Love’s Triumph,” on “The Grave of the 
Dead John and the Living Jesus,” and on 
‘*Measureless Power and Endless Glory,’ he 
is at his best. 


----Thomas W. Knox’s Pocket Guide for 
Europe (Charles T. Dillingham) fe designed to 
be a vademecum for rapidtravelers. It does not 
dwell on details and halts nowhere. It is up to 
the last information and abounds in sensible 
directions, expressed with concise perspicuity. 
It contains a considerable variety of longer or 
shorter outline tours and gives as much in- 
formation as to hotels, railways, cabs, routes, 
and matters of interest as can be stowed away 
by resolute packing into such brief compass. 


....We have received“amb Ill of Harper's 
Young People, with the coments of this illus. 
trated juvenile weekly, forthe year ending Oct- 
8ist, 1882. It makes a substantial and rich 
volume in full quarto size and with the engrav- 
ing of the well-known German painting, ‘‘ The 
Cock of the Walk,’”’ for a frontispiece. The 
volume is prefaced with an index to the illus- 
trations and a general index. 


..-. Vol. XXIV of The Century (New Series, 
Vol. II) ison our table, with the contents of 
the six numbers, from May, 1882, to October of 
the same year. It is a fat, amply fed, royal 
looking volume, with all the abilities and gen- 
erosities and amplitudes behind it; a glorious 
product of the world’s affluence. 


SOME OTHER NOVELS. 


Cesette. A Story of Present Life in the South 
of France, from the French of Emile Pouvil- 
lon, by Charles William Woolsey, is a so 
very slender though graceful little sketch of 
rustic life in a French province that only the 
resources of its original tongue can prevent 
its falling flat on the reader. In fact, to give 
literature of this character any charm in Eng- 
lish requires a quiet sympathy with the work, 
a certain poetic fancy and taste in employing 
a necessarily limited vocabulary, which Mr. 
Woolsey does not appear to possess in high 
measures. His translation is cold and colorless, 
except in passages descriptive of natural 
scenery, which he takes up spiritedly and 
graphically. Undoubtedly, much of the want 
of interest in the little story—that of a young 
shepherdess, with a wavering lover, a buxom 
rival, and the usual group of barvesters and 
shepherds surrounding the trio—isthe fawit of 
M. Pouvillon ; but a good share of it suggests 
Mr. Woolsey’s matter-of-factness. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Under Green Apple Boughs, by Helen Camp- 
bell (New York: Fords, Howard & Hu)- 
bert), reprinted from the columns of Our Con- 
tinent, as the first issue in an ‘‘Our Continent 
Library,” is one of those clearly conceived, 
strongly written novels that one does not best- 
tate to recommend to his friends. They may 
not be altogether pleased with the working 
out of the story, but there is no literary 
slipshodness to aggravate the reader’s tem- 
per, and in almost every chapter of the book 
there is depth of thought and a terse vigor of 
expression that invites respect. The plot of 
the book is built upon the adoption of a young 
girl into the family of a grave professor of 

i , ber infl in it, and its effect upon 
her as she grows up to womanhood ; the shat- 
tering of her faith in an unworthy lover, and 
the peaceful outcome of atrying episode in 
her young life, brought about through his 
agency. There !s no character in Miss Camp- 
bell’s pages, from the quick-minded, earnest 
Professor Boynton and his noble sister, Catherine, 
down to Aunt Mary, the old colored cook in 
the little household, which is not skillfully 
sketched, finished with a practiced hand, and 
of definite value in the novel; and there are 
single pages and conversations here and there 
(especially those in which religious truths are 
taken up) of marked beauty aod power. The 
book is a strong one. 

Miss Annie Keary’s A Doubting Heart (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) appeared some years 
ago from the press of another firm, unless we 
are mistaken. It is a long, carefully written 
book, lacking in incident and not quite equal to 
the same author’s ‘‘Castle Daly.”’ Miss Keary’s 
style has always borne a flattering resemblance 
to Harriet Martineau’s. It is open to the 
same criticisms, The scenes and characters in 
A Doubting Heart are strictly English. A ma- 
jority of the dramatis persona are not the sort 
of people most readers would select as amiable, 
pleasant companions. The heroine is kind- 
hearted, impulsive, and weak, and the general 
impression gathered from the story is that 
those people who deserve to be happy and for. 
tunate are snubbed and buffeted and likely to 
find their skies always overclouded ; all which 
has rathera depressing effect on the imagina 
tion. 
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Two recent issues in “ Harper’s Franklir 






Square Library” are Rev. George Macdonald’s 
Weighed and Wanting and the last novel to 
which Mr. Walter Besant can append the 
lamented Mr. James Rice’s name next his own, 


: In joint authorship, AZ Sorts and Conditions of 


Men, It is one of the best, most symmetrical- 
ly written, and entertaining works which this 
talented literary copartnership bas given the 
public. The novel by George Macdonald, first- 
named, Weighed and Wanting, is, if truth must 
be plainly told, dull, dragging, entirely con- 
ventional in scheme, and with less frequent 
glints of the writer’s poetic fancy shiving 
through it than usual. For these many of his 
literary faults have long been tolerated. Dr. 
McDonald’s earlier and best novels were often 
like conversations interrupted by analytic 
disquisitions and long paragraphs of sermon- 
izing—these, fortunately, not seldom very 
choice; but bis last books bave been dis- 
quisitions, interrupted by conversations. 
Robin, by Mrs. Parr (author of at least one 
pleasant novel, ‘‘ Hero Carthew”’), is neither a 
successfully written nor enjoyable book. We 
have had precisely the same girlish,undeveloped 
heroine, the same rakish father, surrounded 
with equivocal continental society; the same 
beginning, middle, and endof atale. Thereis 
hardly atrace of literary merit or effort in the 
book and it fs morbid and lead-colored to a re- 
pellant degree. There is no freshness, no free- 
dom of style inits forty-four chapters. Itis ex- 
pected that Mrs. Parr, for the sake of her 
literary reputation, will sit her down quickly 
to something worthier of her pen and her 
readers. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Transplanted Rose: A Story of New York So- 
celety (Harper & Bros.) is an anonymous novel, 
setting out with the not unnatural or new idea 
of ayoung Western girl’s advent into New 
York society, under the protecting wing of a 
fashionable aunt. The actual plot of the 
story, the conversations in course of it, and 
sketching ofcbaracter are fairly done; but the 
majority of the incidents are either improbabie 
or commonplace and the style is not refined or 
finished. 


LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 





Messrs. Lex & SneParpd will publish in 
about a fortnight a collected edition of the 
poems of Mies Nancy E. Priest, or, as she was 
in her later life, Mrs. Wakefield. It will mske 
a volume of upward of 400 pages, duodecimo. 
Miss Priest is best remembered by her touch- 
Ing poem entitled “Over the River.” This 
poem is to be found in nearly every collection, 
and, what is strange, in no two collections is 
the poem printed uniformly. There are not 
only several variatious in the words, but even 
marked differences in some of the verses. In 
the forthcoming volume, which is probably to 
be considered the “ authorized” work of Miss 
Priest, readers will have an opportunity to 
note the author’s own choice of versions. ‘Ir. 
A. P. Marvin, of Lancaster, Mags., is the ed- 
itor of the book, officiating at the request of 
of Mrs. 8. B. Priest, the mother of Nancy. 
An interesting memoir accompanies the 
volume, the first that was ever written. Miss 
Priest was born December 7th, 1836, at Roy- 
alston, Mass. After two or three years, the 
family removed to Winchendon. Nancy re- 
mained closely at home, attracting no atten- 
tion except by the publication of an occasion- 
al poem, until ber marriage, in 1865 to Lieut. 
Armington Clay Wakefield, who bad made 
an honorable record in the War of the Re. 
bellion. Three children were born of this 
union, two of whom are still living. Mrs. 
Wakefield died Sept. 2ist, 1870. I am 
sorry to say that there are not more than 
a dozen poems in the volume which are 
creditable to their author. Of these ‘‘ Over 
the River” stands paramount. It was written 
when Miss Priest was twenty years of age, 
when she was living at home and working in 
a paper mill. It was written, furthermore, 
‘‘one day at the noon closing, while the haods 
were gone to dinner, sbe remaining, as usual, 
because the family resided at some distance, 
As she saton asack of rags, looking across 
the Ashuelot, which flows through the village, 
the impulse in her breast moved her to write.”’ 
Ere the poem was finished the bell rang, the 
piece of old brown wrapping paper was thrust 
into the pocket and then carried bome, where 
it was completed at nightfall. It was again 
thrust into the pocket and was well-nigh for- 
gotten by the author. Long afterward, the 
mother, in emptying the pocket of the dress, 
which was about to be wasbed, found the bit 
of brown paper, and so saved the poem, 
which, if it be not priceless, has caused tears 
to be shed the world over. 

Mr. Cassino will publish, about the first of 
December, ** The History of Architecture in all 
Countries, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day,” by James Fergusson. It is a 
reprint from the English edition, but tha 
plates are entirely niade here. The work will 
be in two volumes, large octavo, of 1,300 








pages, and will contain more than one thou- 
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fmum, there are still expressions and excep- 
tions left which it is difficult to explain. 
Joel fi, Micah vi, and several passages in 
Hosea are among these. 

Further, the prevailing assumption of the 
school, and even of much more moderate 
critics, that Deuteronomy was written in 
the time of Josiah, is, itis but right to say, 
wholly unwarranted by the passage con- 
taining the account of the “discovery” of 
the law, in II Ki. xxii. To impeach the 
testimony of this narrator is gratuitous and 
unjustifiable, and, according to his under 
standing and representation of the matter, 
this book of the law was not of recent 
origin, 

It remains true, however, that the test!- 
mony which the early prophets afford to the 
existence of the Priest Code, as well as of 
Deuteronomy, is of the most meager de- 
scription, With a very few exceptions, the 
tone of their exhortations would never 
awaken a thought of regularly ordained 
ritual in our minds. It is immensely diffi- 
cult to believe that the Levitical system was 
in full operation in their time or was 
recognized as the one divinely appointed 
method of worship. The failure of the 
traditional view to explain this and kindred 
difficulties, while it need not drive us to 
the Wellhausen theory, must cause us to 
examine with candor each new or modified 
hypothesis which scholars propose for 
their removal. 








THERE sre many good points in Willlam 
Woods Smyth's Government of God Embracing 
Aquosticiam and Christianity (London: Elliot 
Stock), thongh we cannot discover in it the 
outlines of a permanent systematic modifica- 
tion of theology. The author has divided his 
studies between Science and Theology and is 
acquainted with the strong grounds on which 
both methods stand. He is not the first to 
reach the conviction that theology has 
suffered no loss from science as yet and need 
suffernone. Asa loyal believer, he receives 
the Scriptures with submission. Asan intelll- 
gent and trained man, he cannot close his eyes 
on the facts in ratural science. He attempts no 
sophistication of theology, but takes it in the 
unveiled puritanism of our American Dr. Fin- 
ney’s exposition. This is manly, not to say 
plucky, and ought to win on our sympathy in 
advance, especially as his scicotific training 
has given him enough love of precise definition 
and of absolute honesty in statement to tell us 
flatly that the problem of the book is to bring 
orthodoxy of the simplest Puritan type into 
harmony with the terms of the Spencerian 
philosophy. As to the origin of man, the 
author repeats what has often been said in this 
journal’and what tho late Professor Diman 
pressed in his Lowell Lectures on ‘The- 
jam, that the stalement that God made 


man from the dust of the = earth 
opens the way for a long evolution. How 
man could be developed into an intelli- 


gent being without transcending, inthe course 

of the evolution, the limits of species is not 

made clear. As far as man is concerned, 

physical evolution is said to cease here and 

moral and intellectual evolution tobegin. Man 

is to receive no more organs and noessentially 

different frame; but bis moral and mental life 

are to be carried on. Here the theory be- 
gins to drag oo the doctrine of original holi- 

ness and of the Fall; but the Spencerian doc- 
trine of equilibration is to explain all. The 
Fall is viewed asa casein which Adam failed 
to adjust himself directly to the influences inci- 
dent upon bim and in which his ‘* equilibra- 
tion,”’ or redemption, was effected indirectly, 
by causes which destroyed the individuals that 
failed to adjust, but saved those who did 
adjust; that is, by a natural process of 
moral selection. This is very heavy sled 

ding. The view given of the advent 
of personal divine government at the point 
where man’s physical evolution is assumed to 
have ended is ingenious, but is totally inadmis- 
sible from the Spencerian point of view. The 
echeme of redemption is remarkable. The 
buman pair, developed evolutionwise, are 
brought to the limit of their physical develop- 
ment, and to the point where freedom and 
moral action are offered to them, and where, 
had they been obedient, “their eternal equi- 
libration and life ’’ were secure. They ‘‘ failed 
to adjust,” and received the sentence of the 
usual] penalty of all past ages. Thie sen'ence, 
however, implied a seed in the race by which 
it should be eventually “ equilibrated.”” This 
is the author’s theological version of the per- 
sistence of the strongest. In it he finds 
ground to plant the promise of a redemptive 
seed inthe race which should furnish a rew 
evolution forthe individuals contained in it, 
The author receives the common doctrine of 
sin and the sinner’s relation to divine justice, 
. nd proceeds to show in Spencerian terms how 





the debt of justice was paid. Christ appears, 
the Second Adam, “ an Equilibrated Variety,” 
and was able to give the law all the life owed 
by the entire race and to endure a suffering 
commensurate with the rendering up of such, 
an amount of life. He thus effected the re- 
genesis and equilibration of the fallen race, 
and by that general process, of which Mr. 
Smyth remarks, with aterse vigor worthy of 
Artemus Ward, “that erolution is God Al- 
mighty’s process and not H. Spencer’s.”” The 
volume {sa pretty conclusive demonstration of 
the original vice of Spencer’s method—the con- 
fusion of phrases or locutions with a philos- 
opby. Ofall the attempts yet made or likely 
to be made tu render Orthodox theology into 
scientific terminology this touches the high- 
water mark. 


----Forrapid and non-critical reading the 
Rev. William R. Williams’s Hras and Characters 
of History (Harper & Brotbers) is a book to be 
commended, saving only occasional defects, 
complexities, and confusions of style. There 
is the less to excuse them as the author shows 
bimeelf sbundantly able to write well and 
even better than that. The volume contains 
twelve independent studies of subjects im- 
portantin the world’s religious history and 
which have the appearance of being founded 
on carefully prepared lectures. They are 
bright and broad and interfused with 
a thoughtful, sympathetic Christian faith, 
which makes it difficult for the read- 
er not to grow devout as he reads. For 
popular use and practical reading, especial- 
ly Sundays,the book is to be commended. 
Its most serious defect may be due to its pop- 
ular origin. But this will bardly excuse the 
author for having given a description of Urban 
VI, which would force bis readers to the con- 
clusion that he was both a monster of felty 
and hypocrisy and an example of the ( _rant 
corruption of the Papacy, when, in fact, he was 
a reformer whose severity, coupled witb bis 
want of tact, rent the see asunder. The story 
of Sir John Oldcastle is singularly told. The 
author asserts his innocence of political plots, 
when be was found openly in arms against the 
king, and, though he escaped, was apprebend- 
ed, four years later, and execuged oh the double 
charge of heresy and treason. Mr. Williams 
says he was suspended lengthwise, face down- 
ward, over the flames, and slowly stifled. In 
fact, he was bung alive, in chains, and burned 
with a slow fire under his feet. Hume, 
with an opposite kind of characteristic apol- 
ogetic unveracity, asserts that he was hanged 
first, and burned when dead. The matter is 
followed into the plays of Shakespeare, and 
the charge made that the great drama, 
tist named Falstaff, Oldcasile, which is 
true and probably it was an intentional allusion 
to the unhappy Lollard leader. But the popu- 
lar leaven appears when we read that the 
indignation of the people compelled him to 
change the text and to substitute Jack 
Falstaff for Jack Oldcastle. The reason 
for the change is obscure and con 
jectural. It certainly was not popular clamor. 
Rowe’s statement is probably true, that it was 
done by orderof the queen, at the remonstrance 
of some member of the family then living, and 
that Shakespeare’s blind reference to Oldcastle 
in the epilogue of Henry IV as ‘‘a martyr” 
was the amende honorable. The closing chapter, 
on ** The Puritan and the Mystic,” which might 
easily be the best of all, is reduced by not hay- 
ing been thoroughly thougbt out to the worst. 
The course of thought is confused. The dis- 
tinctions which are required to validate the 
argument are neither well-established nor 
clearly put, and, worst of all, the author does 
notseem to have thought bimself onto clear 
and strong ground in this extremely important 
matter, though he has caught sight of points 
and details of the highest consequence. 


-..eNO man could serve during a period of 
more than forty years as overseer of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew and curator of its museums 
avd be a novice in pratical botany. Probably 
no other man than John Smith ever had the 
eare for so long a time of so vast a collection. 
Small in size, slight in frame, bis overtaxed 
eyesight at length failed and he became 
blind. Under suchablow most men would 
have relapsed into iuaction; but not Mr. Smith, 
who now began tbe harvest work of bis life. 
Aided by a devoted daughter, be has changed 
his dark days into his brightest, and issued 
yolume after volume of botanical works, 
drawn from his apparently inexhaustible store 
of facts, derived from personal experience— 
“Domestic Botany,” “ Historia Filicum,” 
History of Bible Plants,’ etc., etc. Latest 
of all, he now publishes, through Macmillan 
Co., A Dictionary of Plants Contributing to 
Domestic and General Economy, arranged in the 
order of popular names. In 1846 Sir William 
Hooker, father of the present director, began 
that marvelous collection of specimens of 
vegetable products from all quarters of the 
globe which now fills three large buildings in 
the Gardens, under the name of Museum of 





Economie Botany, while Mr. Smith was/ 


the man who did the work. The amount 
of direct acquaintance with useful pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom thus de- 
rived could be equaled only by a man re- 
siding in all parts of the world at the same 
time for as many years and engaged in similar 
employment and study. On the failure of Mr. 
Smith’s sight, his son Alexander succeeded 
him, and, in view of a work to be entitled 
‘Economic and Commercial Botany,’”’ pre- 
pared voluminous notes upon the material 
under bis observation. But the son died; and 
now, in the present volume, the father com- 
bines bis own knowledge with some of the 
notes left behind by his son, together with 
pew information supplied by their successors 
in the museum respecting materials received 
todate. Itis not a learned work filled with 
technical descriptions and written in scientific 
language; buta manual conveying in simple 
terms a brief and exact account of the propere 
ties and uses of plants whichrenter into the sup- 
plyof man’s wants, not only as food, medicine, 
or clothing, but as materials for mechanical 
work and objects of ornament. It is not only 
exceedingly insiructive, but attractive read 
ing, wherever opened, and will prove a con- 
venient belp not only to old and young at 
home, to students, and to the fair tenders 
of house and window-plants, but to those 
who engage in trades or commerce, to workers 
in hard woods, professional officers, editors, 
keepers of public and private gardens, and 
universally as a work of reference. Evident- 
ly, Mr. Smith bas not traveled beyond Kew, 
io America, or be would not speak of cranber- 
ries as “about the size of currants,’ nor in 
Arabia, or be would not write ‘‘Zachun”’ as 
the Arabic name of an oll, etc., for Zukkum. 


--..The high literary enthusiasm of the late 
Sidney Lanier survives him in bis posthu- 
mous publications. Nothing has been done 
better for young people por with higher and 
truer aims than bis ‘‘ Boy’s F roissart,”’ “‘ Boy’s 
King Arthur,” and ‘* Mabinogion.”’ The Boy’s 
Percy, now published by the Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is on the same high plane, 
with this difference, that in the place of 
chronicles, legends, or tales of chivalry we 
have here simple old English ballads, from 
‘**Percy’s Reliques,’’ edited by the author, witb 
an introduction and appendix. The ballads 
are the best in the language, which is equiva- 
leut to saying that they are the best in exist- 
ence. They are effectively illustrated by the 
original designs of E. B. Bensell. The sub- 
stance of the volume is simple enough far 
any youngster who can read it, though bere 
and there all through in the notes and com- 
mentaries the irrepressible scholar comes into 
view. These books are not of the light and 
tripping kind, which will go of themselves 
into the juvenile mind and have no significance 
beyond that of a momentary gratification. 
They are books for the parent or master to 
form the young minds by, to develop their 
interest in, with confidence that to learn and 
love such things in youth will forever after 
bold the mind up toa strong, true, and pure 
standard, and to see the difference betweeu 
‘dandy poetry’’ and the genuine thing. Mr. 
Lanier lived and worked in the enthusiasm 
of a manly ideal of character. A distinguished 
Englishman edid that, if young Englishmen 
could be. shut up to the study of one book 
outside of the Bible, that book should be 
Kenelm Digby’s ‘‘ Broadstone of Honor.” A 
similar merit belongs to Sidney Lanier’s books 
for boys, and for the reason that they contain 
a similar theory of life and character. To Mr. 
Lanier literature was not an insignificant artof 
locution, but the greatest and grandest expres- 
sion of the life and character of man. Literary 
tastes are life principles. They do not end in 
the art of giving a goodturn toa sentence, 
butin sound judgment and good principles 
forthe conduct of life. Certainly, if the de- 
ceased author may still take satisfaction in 
the good points of his work, there is nothing 
init all more likely to gratify him than the 
closing paragraph : ‘‘ He who walks in the way 
these following ballads point will be manful 
in necessary fight, fair in trade, loyal in love, 
generous to the poor, tender in the household, 
prudent in living, plain in speech, merry upon 
occasion, simple io behavior, and honest in all 
things.”’ : 


...eThere is this good thing in the Rev, 
Paxton Hood’s Oliver Cromwell, His Life, Times, 
Buttlefields,and Contemporaries (London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton), be makes bimself uuder- 
stood. He has freed bis mind, and done it 
with the manver of a man whocould not rest 
until be bad done it. The view given of Crom- 
well does not differ, except in genius of 
execution, from Carlyle’s. The volume reads 
so much like a series of popular lectures that 
it is difficult to shake off the impression that 
it had some such an incubation as this. For 
this purpose its broad style and rough, free- 
band sketching would answer better than for 
the ends of bistory and its mannerisms and 
imitations of Carlyle would pass unnoticed. 
The estimate of the Lord Protector is that to 








which liberal opinion bas of late inclined, 
though exception must be taken to the 
siap-dash, wholesale manner in which 
it is given. The author takes emall 
pains to support bis opinions with that 
careful array of evidence and analysis of 
events which we have learned to look forin 
history. His battle histories reproduce the 
war and confusion of the conflict and the en- 
thusiasm of victory; but do not lay down the 
lines on which they were won, except in frag- 
ments, imitated from Carlyle. He bates bis 
opponents like a good Christian, with exem- 
plary fervor. Robert South, for example, with 
all bis faults, might bave been spared the 
charge of cowardice, moral or physical, which 
was the one allegation that no man would 
have ventured to bring with impunity against 
the man who dared to commemorate publicly 
under the nose of the Protector the anviversary 
of Charles the Martyr. The pages have, how- 
ever,a characteristic vividness of their own, 
which permits us to speak well of the book for 
popular reading. The pictures given of Jobn 
Hampden, of Sir Harry Vane, and especially 
of Jobn Eliot are good, and to this must be 
added the general estimate of the Lord Pro- 
tector himself. The book is a capital illustra- 
tion of the oppugnation of English Inde- 
pendency and Scotch Presbyterianism. Mr. 
Hood does not mince his words in this matier, 
but speaks out blunt as Oliver himself. He 
gives what he has tosayin the rough, and 
leaves it so, with no nice balancing of oppos- 
ing facts and policies. The severity of his 
strictures gives the book an un-English tone, 
which will enable American readers to appre- 
ciate the charge raised against the Garrison- 
ian abolitionists of an unpatriotic temper. 


....If there ever was a time when the poetry 
of Robert Browning could be read with pleas- 
ure, that time has long been past. We have 
thought so for the last ten years, from the ex- 
tracts from his late writings that we have seen 
in the British critical journals; and, now that 
we have these writings in a single volume, we 
are certaiu of the fact. No poet save Brown- 
ing could outlive such works as ‘‘Agamemnon,”’ 
** La Saisiaz,”’ and “‘ Dramatic Idy!s ”’ (Hough- 
ton,Mifiin & Co.); and, if that does not end bim 
with readers of English poetry, he may write 
anything that he willin future. Worse be cer- 
tainly cannot write, unless he invents new 
methods of obscurity and a more unintelligible 
jargon than be stammers out vow. Every 
fault that he possessed in bis early manhood 
is magnified today a thousand fold, His 
thoughts, 1f we may call them such, are 
more enigmatic, his rhythms harsher and 
more discordant, and his mannerisms of lan- 
guage thoroughly offensive to lovers of classic- 
al English. His dramatic instinct, which was 
clear and sure when he began, bas become 
vague and confused, and, instead of the 
“Pepper Papers’? and ‘The Blot on the 
Scutcheon”’ of forty years ago, we have to put 
up with idealistic rubbish, like “‘ Halbert and 
Hob” and ** Ned Bratts,’’ and similar dramatic 
idyls, so-called, which are even worse than 
Tennyson’s recent failure in the same direc- 
tion. One bas not to read many pages in this 
volume before he sees the necessity of form- 
ing Browning societies for the purpose of 
reading his poetry, for no common curiosity 
and no love of poetry as poetry merely would 
impell any buman being to attempt it, except 
to gain distinction by it and boast of it after- 
ward. 


...-A great amount of work and pains has gone 
into George W. Sheldon’s Story of the Volunteer 
Fire Department of the City of New York, pub_ 
lished by the Harpers, with 145 illustrations, 
The gradual extinction of the voluntary system 
of public service is one of the saddest prices 
great cities have to pay for their prosperity. 
Seventeen years ago the volunteer fire depart- 
ment of New York had reached the point where 
it could no longer be of use to the city and had 
to be superseded. Its previous career had been 
long and useful and abounded in dees of 
heroism. Dating from the year 1648, it had 
covered almost two centuries and a quarter of 
the city’s history. Among its members were 
enrolled at various times the best names in the 
city and it saw service in a number of memor- 
able conflagrations. The historian of such a 
body has ample scope for poetic and romantic 
incidents. The present volume abounds in 
them. We can imagine how an old Knicker- 
bocker would glow over the pages, his heart 
swell with pride or fill with laughter. Mr. 
Sheldon goes over the ground in a broad and 
thorough way and has produced a history 
which is due to the memory of the department, 
as the monument of their devotion, courage, 
and public spirit through a long course of 
years. 


.«--Under the highly appropriate motto, 
* An aphorism is the last link in a long train of 
thought,” Mrs. Annie Lee Wister publishes 
her translation of the Aphorisms of Marie, Fret- 
frau von Ebner-Eschenbach. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) Many of these original aphorisms are ex- 
ceedingly good—as, for example, “A clever 
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woman has millions of born foes—all stupid 
men.” “Nothing is more pitiable than resig- 
nation too soon displayed.” “The mastery of 
the moment is the mastery of life.” “ Pas- 
sion is always suffering, even when gratified.” 
“Shrinking stupidity and bashful poverty the 
gods hold sacred.” “Respect the common- 
place. It is the garnered wisdom of centuries.” 
«“ Whoso knows nothing should believe every- 
thing.’”? Others are more than doubtful, as: 
“Jf there be a faith that can remove mount- 
ains, it is faith in one’s own power,” and “ The 
believer who has never doubted will hardly 
convert a doubter.” The little volume em- 
bodies a Jarge amount of proverbial philosophy, 
which is not only, as the motto suggests, the 
“Jast link in a long train of thought,” but the 
first link in new trains of thought. 


..--The Messrs. George Routledge & Sons 
bave three picture books whose low price of a 
half dollar is out of all relation to their ar- 
tistic merit. The firstisthe Kale Greenaway Al- 
manack for 1883, a tbin little affair, that will go 
in ladies’ pocket-books, but filled with charm- 
ing conceits, which transform the solemn year 
into a merry round of innocent capers and 
frolics with children. Among the three to 
which we refer are two of “R. Caldecott’s 
Picture Books,”” Hey Diddle Diddleand Baby 
Bunting and the comic edition of The Milk 
Maid. Both are done in color and in simple 
outline sketches, with the very highest comic 
cleverness. The Milk Maid surpasses the 
powers of a well-controlled face to be grave 
and there are touches in Baby Bunting which 
look like the direct inspiration of Comus. 
The reduction of the old legend, “‘ The cow 
jumped over the moon,” to credibility by ex- 
bibiting the low moon under the cow’s heels, as 
she throws them bigh in the air, is a piece of 
realism which bas not been thought of ia 
comedy before. 


..-- The business of merchandizing in all its 
aspects is discussed in an intelligent and hon- 
orable way by Samuel H. Terry, in Howto Keep 
a Store. (Fowler & Wells.) He embodies in 
its pages the conclusions of thirty years expe- 
rience. His view of the subject will commend 
itself both to the moralist and to the hard- 
headed man of business. His treatment is 
very thorough. Commencing witb the selection 
of a business, choice of locality, purchase of 
stock, and the obtaining of credit, it goes on 
to discuss the arrangement of goods, adver- 
tisements, clerks, the art of selling and buy- 
fog, cash and credit systems, expenses, profits, 
ete. The author has some notions as to polit- 
ical economy which might be improved ; but 
his practical information and good sense in 
the waiter of setting up and running a store 
make this a really invaluable book for inex- 
perienced beginners. The author understands, 
also, the art of presenting a subject. Honesty, 
fotelligence, self-control, enterprise, and a 
good method are his secret of success. 


---.We are rather overwhelmed by the 
claims of merit of different kinds advanced by 
Oskar Guttmann in bis Gymnastics of the Voice: a 
System of Correct Breathing in Singing and Speak- 
ing, Based upon Physiological Laws. (Albany: 
Edgar 8. Warner.) Pert I describes, in a sim- 
ple and correct manner and with the aid of 
drawings, the organs and muscles concerned 
in speech. Part II treats of the activity of the 
vocal organs and Part III of the pronuncia- 
tion of “letters” (an odd indication of the 
vocal tones) and the correction of defects. 
Reviewing the manual in the light required 
for technical training, it is in the main an in- 
telligent treatment of the subject, though we 
do not wholly see our way through the 
author’s theory of the registers of the voice, 
the matter of timbre, nor through his method 
for securing a continued respiration. We are 
clear that, without a teacher, it would be of 
little or no use aod that the claim put forward 
by the author to have produced a self- 
qostructor must be ignored. 


-».. There is considerable difference as to 
merit in the Artist’s Year, Original and Selected 
Poems of the Months, by Margaret James and 
illustrated by twelve leading artists. The 
poems furnish the artist of each month with a 
kind of text to work from, which is expressed 
in a melodious way, with enough of sentiment 
and enough of repose not to disturb the giving 
of thetbeme. Artbur Quartley’s “January” 
isa piece of very superior work. Brevoort’s 
“March” and R. Swain Gifford’s “October” 
are hardly inferior. George H. Smillie gives 
the Novemberish effect in the storm-driven 
branches and birds of his design. Mr. Bel- 
lows’s design for ‘‘ December” reproduces a 
subject that isa favorite of his. The “July” 
feeling is very maiked in James M. Hart’s 
group of cattle under a big tree. The Messrs. 
White & Stokes, of this city, have taken great 
psinsin publishing the book, with the paper 
and press-work and all parts of the manufac- 
ture to produce an artistic effect—without, as 
Well as within. 


----We are greatly pleased with a compila- 
iow of the various utterances of our Lord 
made by Mr. Albert H. Walker, of the Hart. 








ford bar, and published by the Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co., under the title of Christ’s Chris- 
tianity. It contains the sayings of our Lord 
in the four gospels brought together topically, 
carefully analyzed, and arranged so as to avoid 
repetition and to bring out the sense without 
changing the text, which is that of the Revised 
Version. The passages thus brought together 
are identified by foot-notes referring to the 
chapter, verse, and gospel from which they are 
drawn. These passages are arranged under 
headings such as ‘‘God’s Being,’’ *‘God’s Prov- 
ideoce,’? **The Resurrection,” ‘Conscious 
Future Punishment.’”? In each group is as- 
sembled all that our Lord teught on that sub- 
ject. Altogether these groups form surpris- 
fogly effective short paragrapbs of Scripture 
readings; as, for example, those on ‘*‘ The 
Commandments” or on *‘ The Christian Code.” 


....A very attractive gift-book, bearing the 
imprimatur of the Messrs. Scribner & Welford, 
is Belt and Spur Stories of the Knights of the Mid- 
dle Ages from the Old Chronicles. The interest 
and general readableness of these compilations 
for the majority of buyers is increased by judi- 
cious abridgment. The attempt is made to 
preserve the spirit and style of the original as 
far as was possible in the case of stories to be 
told in prose and in modern English from 
originals, many of which are rhymed and in 
French. The volume contains xvii of the 
most entertaining of these stories, among 
them ‘‘ The Battle of the Standard,” ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Ceur de Lion,” and “‘ The Last Deeds of 
Sir Harry Hotspur.’”’ A feature of the volume 
is sixteen illustrative illuminatione, copied in 
Sac-simile as to color and design from old man- 
uscripts, mostly in the British Museum, 


..--Dr. Louis Nohl’s Life of Haydn, trans- 
lated from the German by George P. Upton 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.), we cor- 
dially recommend as an excellent translation 
of astandard little work, certain to interest 
and serve the music student. Dr. Nobl’s biog- 
rapby is unique in respect to the strongly per- 
sonal and private insight into Haydn the man, 
it affords us. Few artistic natures have been 
so well balanced, so pure and single in aim 
and are wortbier of study. A good index and 
a careful catalogue of Haydn’s works in order 
of opus-numbers would have been g wise addi. 
tion to Mr. Upton’s translation. As it is, how- 
ever, it is a book to be praised and welcomed 
in English dress. 

e++-l0 Character-Sketches (Phillips & Hunt) 
the well-known historian of Methodism, A be! 
Stevens, LL. D., publishes a highly readable 
and otherwise excellent duodecimo, with 
sketches of Arnaud the Vaudois hero-preach- 
er and soldier, of Macaulay, of Klopstock and 
his Meta, of Mary Somerville, Madame De 
Staél, Voltaire, Channing, and Wesley. The 
first of these sketches has enough in it of 
thrilling interest to carry the volume. The 
others are written in a graphic, strong, and 
rbythmie style, by an author whose minute 
fumillarity with the subjects he handles, broad 
intelligence, and sound Christian judgment 
make what he writes well worth the reading. 


-..-Moncure Conway drives a pen which is 
admirably adapted to what he has undertaken 
to do in Travels in South Kensington, with Notes 
on Decorative Art and Architecture tn Burope. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The author wanders on 
in a vein of pleasant and nicely veiled didacti- 
cism through the vast and varied collections of 
South Kensington, makes his choice among 
the London clubs and English places and vil- 
lages. His pages are very enjoyable specimens 
of esthetic lecturing and bring together a 
large amount of good matter, both as to the 
exteriors and interiors of homes and the prin- 
ciples of taste which apply. The volume is 
richly illustrated. 


----Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Mother Goose 
Sor Grown Folks, first published in 1870, is 
called for again, and is now issued with the 
superadded attraction of seven capital illus- 
trations by Augustus Hoppin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) These illustrations are, of 
course, the feature of the new edition. They 
carry on in the cleverest way the Mother Goose 
theme into Mrs. Whitney’s applications of it. 
The one facing Banbury Cross is a fine speci- 
men of what can be done by an arlist working 
on a thoroughly intelligent method. The 
others are marked by the same artistic con- 
sistency and no less effective. 


-..-Mrs. Charles F. Fernald, in her Footlight 
Frolics ; or, Entertainments for Home and School, 
furnishes a new illustration of high promise 
in the preface and poor performance in tbe 
text. We have read four of the thirteen plays 
and are more impressed with their defects 
than their merits. They are not free from 
vulgarities and coarse jocularity. The gram- 
mar is bad where it is intended to be good, and 
where it is intended to be bad is not cleverly 
bad. The brogue is uot correctly reproduced. 
The characters are not dignified, the wit is 
pale, and the laughter is not merry. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


-+«eThe volume of sermons by Alexander 





Maclaren, D.D., just issued by the Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., is marked by the character- 
istics which have made the author a prince 
among preachers. We discover in this volume 
nothing which will enhance bis fame; but it 
is sufficiently high praise to say that in the 
sermons on “The Wells of Salvation,’ on 
“‘Love’s Triumph,” on “The Grave of the 
Dead John and the Living Jesus,” and on 
** Measureless Power and Endless Glory,”’ he 
is at his best. 


«-.-Thomas W. Knox’s Pocket Guide for 
Europe (Charles T. Dillingham) is designed to 
be a vademecum for rapidtravelers. It does not 
dwell on details and halts nowhere. It is up to 
the last information and abounds in sensible 
directions, expressed with concise perspicuity. 
It contains a considerable variety of longer or 
shorter outline tours and gives as much in- 
formation as to hotels, railways, cabs, routes, 
and matters of interest as can be stowed away 
by resolute packing into such brief compass. 


....We have received >= of Harper's 
Young People, with the c ts of this {llus- 
trated juvenile weekly, forthe year ending Oct. 
Sist, 1882. It makes a substantial and rich 
volume in full quarto size and with the engrav- 
ing of the well-known German painting, ‘“‘ The 
Cock of the Walk,’ for a frontispiece. The 
volume is prefaced with an index to the illus- 
trations and a general index. 


..-. Vol. XXIV of The Century (New Series, 
Vol. II) ison our table, with the contents of 
the six numbers, from May, 1882, to October of 
the same year. It is a fat, amply fed, royal 
looking volume, with all the abilities and gen- 
erosities and amplitudes behind it; a glorious 
product of the world’s affluence. 


SOME OTHER NOVELS. 


Cesette. A Story of Present Life in the South 
of France, from the French of Emile Pouvil- 
lon, by Charles William Woolsey, is a so 
very slender though graceful little sketch of 
rustic life in a French province that only the 
resources of its original tongue can prevent 
its falling flat on the reader. In fact, to give 
literature of this character any charm in Eng- 
lish requires a quiet sympathy with the work, 
a certain poetic fancy and taste in employing 
a necessarily limited vocabulary, which Mr. 
Woolsey does not appear to possess in high 
measures. His translation is cold and colorless, 
except in passages descriptive of natural 
scenery, which he takes up spiritedly and 
grapbically. Undoubtedly, much of the want 
of interest in the little story—that of a young 
shepherdess, with a wavering lover, a buxom 
rival, and the usual group of harvesters and 
shepherds surrounding the trio—isthe fauit of 
M. Pouvillon ; but a good share of it suggests 
Mr. Woolsey’s matter-of-factness. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Under Green Apple Boughe, by Helen Camp- 
bell (New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert), reprinted from the columns of Our Con- 
tinent, as the first issue in an ‘‘Our Continent 
Library,” is one of those clearly conceived, 
strongly written novels that one does not besi- 
tate to recommend to his friends. They may 
not be altogether pleased with the working 
out of the story, but there is no literary 
slipshodness to aggravate the reader’s tem- 
per, and in almost every chapter of the book 
there is depth of thought and a terse vigor of 
expression that invites respect. The plot of 
the book is built upon the adoption of a young 
girl into the family of a grave professor of 
science, ber influence In it, and its effect upon 
her as she grows up to womanhood ; the shat- 
tering of her faith in an unworthy lover, and 
the peaceful outcome of atrying episode in 
her young life, brought about through his 
agency. There {s no character in Miss Camp- 
bell’s pages, from the quick-minded, earnest 
Professor Boynton and his noble sister, Catherine, 
down to Aunt Mary, the old colored cook in 
the little housebold, which is not skillfully 
sketched, finished with a practiced hand, and 
of definite value in the novel; and there are 
single pages and conversations here and there 
(especially those in which religious truths are 
taken up) of marked beauty and power. The 
book is a strong one. 

Miss Annie Keary’s A Doubling Heart (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) appeared some years 
ago from the press of another firm, unless we 
are mistaken. It is a long, carefully written 
book, lacking in incident and not quite equal to 
the same author’s ‘‘Castle Daly.’’ Miss Keary’s 
style has always borne a flattering resemblance 
to Harriet Martineau’s. It is open to the 
same criticisms, The scenes and characters in 
A Doubting Heart are strictly English. A ma- 
jority of the dramatis persona are not the sort 
of people most readers would select as amiable, 
pleasant companions. The heroine is kind- 
hearted, impulsive, and weak, and the general 
impression gathered from the story is that 
those people who deserve to be happy and for. 
tunateare snubbed and buffeted and likely to 
find their skies always overclouded ; all which 
has rathera depressing effect on the imagina 
tion. 





Two recent issues in “ Harper’s Franklir 
Square Library’’ are Rev. George Macdonald’s 
Weighed and Wanting and the last novel to 
which Mr. Walter Besant can append the 
lamented Mr. James Rice’s name next his own, 


- In joint authorship, AW Sorts and Conditions of 


Men. It is one of the best, most symmetrical- 
ly written, and entertaining works which this 
talented literary copartnership bas given the 
public. The novel by George Macdonald, first- 
named, Weighed and Wanting, \s, if truth must 
be plainly told, dull, dragging, entirely con- 
ventional in scheme, and with less frequent 
glints of the writer’s poetic fancy shining 
through it than usual. For these many of his 
literary faults have long been tolerated. Dr. 
McDonald’s earlier and best novels were often 
like conversations interrupted by analytic 
disquisitions and long paragraphs of sermon- 
izing—these, fortunately, not seldom very 
choice; but bis last books bave been dis- 
quisitions, interrupted by conversations. 

Robin, by Mrs. Parr (author of at least one 
pleasant novel, ‘Hero Carthew”), is neither a 
successfully written nor enjoyable book. We 
have had precisely the same girlish, uvdeveloped 
heroine, the same rakish father, surrounded 
with equivocal continental society; the same 
beginning, middle, and endof atale. Thereis 
hardly atrace of literary merit or effort in the 
book and it is morbid and lead-colored to a re- 
pellant degree. There is no freshness, no free- 
dom of style inits forty-four chapters. Itis ex- 
pected that Mrs. Parr, for the sake of her 
literary reputation, will sit her down quickly 
to something worthier of her pen and her 
readers. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Transplanted Rose: A Story of New York So- 
elety (Harper & Bros.) is an anonymous novel, 
setting out with the not unnatural or new idea 
of ayoung Western girl’s advent into New 
York society, under the protecting wing of 
fashionable aunt. The actual plot of the 
story, the conversations in course of it, and 
sketching of character are fairly done; but the 
majority of the incidents are either improbable 
or commonplace and the style is not refined or 
finished. 


rr 
LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 





Messrs. Lex & SHEPaRD will publish in 
about a fortnight a collected edition of the 
poems of Mies Nancy E. Priest, or, as she was 
in her later life, Mrs. Wakefield. It will make 
a volume of upward of 400 pages, duodecimo. 
Miss Priest is best remembered by her touch- 
ing poem entitled “Over the River.” This 
poem is to be found in nearly every collection, 
and, what is strange, in no two collections is 
the poem printed uniformly. There are not 
only several variatious in the words, but even 
marked differences in some of the verses. In 
the forthcoming volume, which is probably to 
be considered the “authorized” work of Miss 
Priest, readers will have an opportunity to 
note the author’s own choice of versions. ‘Ir. 
A. P. Marvin, of Lancaster, Mass., is the ed- 
itor of the book, officiating at the request of 
of Mrs. 8. B. Priest, the mother of Nancy. 
An interesting memoir accompanies the 
volume, the first that was ever written. Miss 
Priest was born December 7th, 1836, at Roy- 
alston, Mass. After two or three years, the 
family removed to Winchendon. Nancy re- 
mained closely at home, attracting no atten- 
tion except by the publication of an occasion- 
al poem, until her marriage, in 1865 to Lieut. 
Armington Clay Wakefield, who bad made 
an honorable record in the War of the Re. 
bellion. Three children were born of this 
union, two of whom are still living. Mrs. 
Wakefield died Sept. 2ist, 1870. I am 
sorry to say that there are not more tban 
a dozen poems in the volume which are 
creditable to their author. Of these ‘‘ Over 
the River’ stands paramount. It was written 
when Miss Priest was twenty years of age, 
when she was living at home and working in 
@ paper mill. It was written, furthermore, 
‘one day at the noon closing, while the hands 
were gone to dinner, sbe remaining, as usual, 
because the family resided at some distance, 
As she saton asack of rags, looking across 
the Ashuelot, which flows through the village, 
the impulse in her breast moved her to write.’”’ 
Ere the poem was finished the bell rang, the 
piece of old brown wrapping paper was thrust 
into the pocket and then carried home, where 
it was completed at nightfall. It was again 
thrust into the pocket and was well-nigh for- 
gotten by the author. Long afterward, the 
mother, in emptying the pocket of the dress, 
which was about to be wasbed, found the bit 
of brown paper, and so saved the poem, 
which, if it be not priceless, has caused tears 
to be shed the world over. 

Mr. Cassino will publish, about the first of 
December, ** The History of Architecture in all 
Countries, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day,” by James Fergusson. It isa 
reprint from the English edition, but tha 
plates are entirely made here. The work wiil 
be in two volumes, large octavo, of 1,300 





pages, and will contain more than one thou- 
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sand fllustrations. This is a giant undertak 
ing for a young firm, but one which will cer- 
tainly be appreciated by lovers of fine booke. 

Nearly ready, at the same firm’s, is a useful 
volume entitled “‘The Naturalist’s Assistant : 
A Hand-book for the Collector and Student,” 
by J. 8. Kingsley. The object of the book is 
to furnish practical directions to young 
naturalists andal! persons interested in form- 
ing a cabinet of natural specimens. It tells 
how to preserve and to mount insects, fishes, 
sma)! animals, etc. 

The long-promised new edition of Poole’s 
“Index to Periodical Literature,”’ brought 
down to January, 1882, will be issued, in 
December, by James R. Osgood & Co, It isto 
be » royal octavo volume of over 1,500 pages. 
This stupendous work is, perhaps, appreciated 
most by literary men and writers for the press. 
The first edition was published in 1848, being 
prepared while the author was a student at 
Yale College. A second and enlarged edition 
was printed in 1853. The third or present edl- 
tion, forthcoming, contains all the matter of the 
earlier editions and covers the periodical 
literature of the past thirty years, down to 
January, 1882. Something of an idea of the 
value of Poole’s “Index” may be gained 
from the statement that it gives in a condensed 
alphabetical arrangement the contents of two 
hundred and forty different periodicals, num- 
bering siz thousand, two hundred and five vol- 
twmes, For six years the work has been in 
progress under the direction of Mr. Poole and 
is now happily finished. 

Boston, Mass., November 17th, 1882. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowe has com- 
pleted a serial story for the Youth's Compan- 
ion, A second edition of Mr. Mallock’s 
“Is Life Worth Living?’ in French fs in de- 
mand by Parisian readers. “Ouida” will 
contribute a new story to the January number 
of Belgravia, In this number will also be 
begun ‘ Maid of Athens,”’ a serial novel by 
Mr, Justin McCarthy. * Readiana”’ is the 
name of a volume shorily to be issued by Mr. 
Charles Reade’s publistiers, in which will be 
collected a quantity of the veteran writer's 
notes and comments upon events of our 
times which he has printed {in various news- 
papers at diverstimes during recent years. 
Many of these are exceedingly clever and 
entertaining, the whole book being capital read_ 
ing. In Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s new 
biographical study of Mr. Emerson, allusion 
to which we recently made, is included a cer- 
tain letter among those from the philosopher 
to Mr. Conway himself. This contains so fine 
an expression of Emerson’s own views that 
it is worth transcribing. “I believe,’’ he 
writes, ‘* what interests both you and me most 
of all things, and whether we know it or not, is 
the morals of intellect; in other words, that 
no man {is worth his room in the world who is 
not commanded by a legitimate object of 
thought. The earth fs full of frivolous peo- 
ple, who are bending their whole force and the 
force of nations on trifles, and these are bap 
tized with every grand and holy name, remain- 
ing, of course, totally inadequate to occupy 
any mind; and so skeptics are made. A true 
soul will disdain to be moved except by what 
natively commands it, though it should go sad 
and soliiary in search of its master a thousand 
years. The few superior persons in each com- 
munity are so by their steadiness to reality and 
their neglect of appearances. This is the 
euphrasy and rue that purge the Intellect and 
insure insight. Its full rewards are slow but 
sure; and yet I think it bas ite reward on the 
instant, inasmuch as simplicity and grandeur 
are always better than dapperness.” The 
first edition of Mrs. Oliver’s biography of 
Maria Edgeworth duly appeared and was en- 
tirely disposed of within twelve hours. The 
publishers bad considered the success of the 




















book assured; but were scarcely pre- 
pared to meet so sudden a demon- 
stration in its favor. ‘Democracy ”’ 





fs not favorably commented upon by the 
Tandon Standard. The literary critic of that 
journal cismisses itas ‘‘av immensely over- 
praised and overpuffed book,” which con- 
tainsin its pages ‘‘some moderately clever, 
and among the female personages one: or two 
rather delicately touched sketches of charac- 
ter.” ‘“‘Democracy” has been fathered upon 
Mr. Clarence King, of Boston. For some 
time the author of ‘‘Guerndale,’’ the tine 
American novel which has attracted to itself 
so much pfaise, bas been rumored to be Mr. F. 
J. Stimson, a lawyer of Boston. ** George 
Eliot,” by Miss Mathilde Blind, will lead off 
the new English series of books to be devoted 
to “Eminent Women.” A London publish- 
er will iseue this Autumn the illustrated “‘ Pedi- 
gree of the Devil.”” Were the book to discuss 
some descendantsin ordinary flesh and blood 
of Its subject the work might be supposed to 
be more easily within the limits of a mortal 
author’s powers. ‘* Nature and Thought. 
Ano [ntroductic.. to a Natural Philosophy” is 
the name of Sir weorge Mivart’s new work, 














1HE INDEPENDENT. 








Several unpublished poems by Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath are in the press of a German 
house. The well-known ‘Concordia 8o- 
ciety,” of Vienna, Istely passed a resolution 
strongly in favor of discontinuing all Monday 
newspapers, because Sunday must be spent in 
preparing and printing them. ——— Janos 
Arany, who died, recently, in bis native and 
beloved land, Hungary, is naturally little 
known to readers in other countries and 
of other speech. Nevertheless, a study of bis 
splendid verse will amply reward the curious 
and appreciative. There is a richness of 
poetic faculty, a power of thought and free- 
dom, and force of expression that entitle him 
to a high rank among European poets of our 
day. In bis own language be won the ad- 
miration of alarge circle. A new maga- 
zine, devoted solely to the republishing of 
foreign literature, wil] appear in Buffalo in 
December. This does not sound extraor- 
dinarily like the utterances of Mr. T. B. Ald- 
rich, but someb dits bim with saying 
it of Mr. Howell A Modern Instance”: 
“Mr. Howells never succeeds in portraying a 
villain. Bartley Hubbard is, after all, the best 
man inthe book. He has kindly impulses; he 
goes out and buyshis wife clothes, which I am 
sure is more than most men would do; and, 
for my part, I think he is far above that prig- 
gish lawyer or that morbid Halleck.”’ 
Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Two on a Tower”’ is ready from 
the publishers, Henry Holt & Co., previous to 
its completion in the Allantic Monthly. Ac- 
cording to Mr. W. D. Howells, eighteen out of 
Mr. Henry James’s thirty-nine years of life have 
been spentin Europe. The Missouri Republican 
remarks, in noting this fact: “‘ To call his nov- 
ele ‘ American novels’ and judge America and 
Americans by them, is, therefore, quite ab- 
surd. He knows far more about England and 
Europe than of his own land and people and 
probably would utilize the larger knowledge 
in bis books, if it did not pay better just now, 
pecuntarfly and otherwise, to give brilliant 
and blundering descriptions of persons and 
things on this side of the ocean.”’ Mr.Ten- 
pyson’s new play has been set down as a thor- 
ough failure, both from a dramatic and liter- 
ary standpoint. A large amount of liter- 
ature upon Richard Wagner’s poem, “ Parsi- 
fal’’ (the textof the opera by that name) has 
already appeared in Germany. 





























BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo0, i2mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
for the present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given ts the length.) 
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Twoona Tower. A Booed, te Ry omas Hardy ¥; 
author of “Far fro tne Bear) Crowd. 
“A Pairof Blue \lgteare J — 


Series.) 65(x4%, 2 Ain New York : 
Holt & Company.... .......+++.- Oc cEeveccocoece 
Youth. Its Care and. Culture. An Ont tline of 
Principles for Parents and Guardians. By J. 
Mortimer Granville. Wit notes 
and ~~: 
Te Ep SOCMEED GS Gee ccccsgasiceccscccsbccccce 
Song: ie Coptives: ee Albert Wilson, author 
lox and other Poems,” etc. 
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The Seventh Great aan a ea 


Geography, History, and Antiquit 
Sassanian or New Persian Em sie 


the Univers- 


from V! By the Rev. Alfred J. 
fessor of Latin at Univers- 


A nm of the French War, ending in the Con- 
quest of Canada, with a preliminary account 
of ‘ne early attempts | dl colonization and 
struggles for the continent. 
By Rossiter Johnson. (Minor Wars of the 

tes.) Miustraved. 
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Grandmother ute, A uel to “Elsie’s Wid 
By Mart ley, author of “El. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 


With Gustave Dore’s Superb lilus- 
trations. 


Dante’s Inferno, 


Translated by the Rev. Henry FRANcIs 
Cary, M.A., from the original of DanTE 
Auicurerr, and illustrated with Portrait 
and SEvVENTY-FivE full-page wood-cuts, 
from the original designs by GusTAVE 
Dorz, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, Life of Dante, and Chronology. In 
one large folio volume, bound io extra 
cloth, full gilt. Price, $6. 

In full morocco, gilt, $10. 





“ That his drawings (Dore’s) are works of art, 
many of them masterpieces, that every object in 
each picture is made to contribute to the story ina 
remarkable deqree are well-known facts, everywhere 
accepted.”"—CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, 


With Fiery full-page wood-cuts, from 
the original designs by Gustave Dore. 
In one large, elegant folio volume, bound 
in extra cloth, full gilt. Price, $6. 


Full morocco gilt, $10. 


“The most splendid book of the season."’— 
Mustrated London News. 


The Bible Gallery, 


Containing a selection of Onze Hun: 
DRED of the finest drawings of GusTAvVR 
Dore, with descriptive letterpress by T. 
R. Cuamsers, D.D. In one large folio 
volume, extra cloth, full gilt. Price, $6. 


Full morocco, gilt, $10. 


“Of all attempts to illustrate the narrative of 
the Scriptures the great French artist has proved 
the most acceptable. These powerful engravings 
make a superd volume and their usefulness and 
beauty are enhanced by carefully prepared de 
scriptive matter.”"—Tuz Cuicaco Times. 


*,* Send for complete Catalogue of our 
elegant books for HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
ranging in price from $1 to $150, now 
ready and sent free on application. 





Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 


JUST READY! 
(THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.) 


A FAMILY FLIGHT 
OVER EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


By Rev. EDWARD E. HALE axp 
Miss SUSAN HALE. 
Uniform with 
‘AMILY FLIGHT THROUGH FRAN GERMA- 
wil NY, NORWAY, AND SW WITZERLAND. 
Over 200 Illustrations. Finest Paper. Clear pe 
“Croth, h, $2.50. Extra Cloth, Tinted Edges, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
Cheapest Book Store in the a 
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What the “‘ Boston Transcript” says of 
HARPER’S BAZAR: 


“To dress according to HARPER’s BAZAR will be 
the aim and ambition es Bs the women of America,” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HaxuPer’s Bazar, which is now approaching 
the completion of its fifteenth year, is indisput- 
ably the leading Household Journal of America, It 
furnishes weekly illustrations and descriptions 
of the latest styles of dress from the Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York modistes and occasional 
gratuitous pattern-sheet supplements, filled 
with patterns of these styles. 

Special attention is also paid to household 
decoration. Arrangements have been made with 
the Decorative Art Societies of New York and 
California; with Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER, of 
Louis C. Tiffany & Co.; Mrs. T. W. Dewrna, 
Miss Dora WHEELER, and other American au- 
thorities; and with the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needlework, which will insure to 
the readers of HARPER’s BazaRk the choicest 
designs and latest information concerning art 
embroidery and kindred topics. 

As HarPeER’s Bazar is pre-eminently a Ladies’ 
Journal, much attention is given therein to all 
matters pertaining to the management of the 
household—the direction of servants, the culi- 
nary art, the care of children, ete. Its edi- 
torials are full of sensible, healthy advice on 
all social topics. 

It is one of the most readable and entertain- 
ing of journals, Its list of literary contribu- 
tors comprises many of the most popular writers 
of Europe and America. The serial stories 
published in its columns are among the best 
works of fiction of the day. Its short stories 
are copied and quoted as models of their kind, 
and its essays, poems, and miscellany are the 
best that can be procured. 

As an Art Journal, Harprer’s Bazar has 
equal claims to distinction. Whole portfolios 
might be made annually of the engravings that 
appear in its coluamns—comprising, by special 
arrangements in England, France, and Ger- 
many, exquisite reproductions of the most 
popular pictures of the day, both ancient and 
modern ; portraits of notable persons, sketches 
of passing events, and amusing comic illus- 
trations, which form a distinctive feature of 
the paper. 


HARPER’ sil alos 


Per Year: 

















sedbecessensbusstecs cadesesed 00 
RARPER'S 00 
HARPER'S BAZA oR ee 00 
The THREE a 7. ene 00 
AnyTWO above named.......... 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 
ERS round. PEOPLE (°**** Scccccccccccocs 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN UARE 
LIBRARY, One Year (52 Numbers).............. 10 00 
Postage Free to all scribersin the United tates 


or Canada. 


The Volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazaar begin with 
the first numbers for Janu t_e Volumes of the 
Young PEOPLE with the first Number for November, 
andth the Volumes of the Magazin =— the Numbers 
for June and mber of each yea: 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Saaher 
of each periodical current at the time of receipt of 
pe _ounegs in cases where the subscriber otherwise 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Seen. History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 

ng irom 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper gratuitously oo application to Hamrre 
uu y on application to Harrer 

BROTHERS. 


te" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand vaaeaee, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Remittances should be made by Post-office Mone 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address ’ 


EARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


NEW YOR 


Student’s Concordance 


TOTHE REVISED VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Compiled upon an original plan, showing all the 
changes in all words referred to. With Appendices 
of the chief authorized words and passages omitted 
im the revision, of rare and disused words, and 
List of Readings and Renderings preferred by the 
American Committee. Small 4to, cloth. Price, $2.50. 





“A concordance of n to answer its 
end should, in a a a both versions—to 


extent, at least, of a ord ng some clue to the 

words. This has been done in the present 

work, by giving under each word the words which in 

any text of the new version are substituted for the 
© word in the old.” —Extract from Preface. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 6 Bond Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
FARPEES MAGAZINE, — ¢ 


HAaers ne 
HARPER'S 36GKG rrorte o . per 


nF HAREEE S S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, 
HARPER & BEROSG., Franklin Square, N. ¥- 
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A FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY MACAZINE. 


UNS AL 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


CONTAINING:—1. THE ISLAND OF MANISEES, 
By Ne es Burr Tod TED. 








Carlotta Perry.—8. SECC a 
az: Te Charles Dunning._9. THE EARLIER AND 
tA R OF MR. HOWELLS.—10. DELAY. By 
Faarette Fiske Bates.—11. MRS. GALL 
AINS A FRIEND TE 











The Elections. 2. Place ndency to 
Monotony in Reroines Household ‘Decoration and 
Sweeping. 3. A Miscellaneous: The 
oa Home of "Ndelaide nelieen. —-l4. LITERATURE 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1883 

The distinctive reputation of LiprrncorT’s 
MaGazIneE as “eminently readable” will, it is 
trusted, be confirmed and extended during the 
coming year. The special aim of its conduct- 
ors is to secure such treatment of the great 
variety of topics embraced within its scope as 
shall render it attractive to the general mass of 
intelligent readers, a favorite in the family, 
circle, and a means of culture, as well as of 
entertainment. 

While fiction, in the form of serials and of 
short stories, holds a prominent place in its 
pages, it has gained particular notice by its 
sketches of travel and adventure, studies of life 
and character, and articles on natural history 
|, and other scientific subjects, written with the 
* freshness that comes from personal observation 
and experience, in a lively style and with 
abundant anecdotical illustrations. 

Among the contributions of this kind now on 
hand or in course of preparation are two papers 
by Dr. Caspar Wister, describing a Cruise among 
the Windward Islands in the yacht of Mr. 
Henry C. Lea, ‘‘The Vega’’; articles on Na- 
tional Manners and similar subjects, by Dr. 
Felix Oswald; descriptions of Sword-Fish 
Catching and other Marine Sports, by C. F. 
Holder, of the American Museum of Natural 
History ; and sketches, humorous and descrip- 
tive, of places and people, by C. B. Todd, Henry 
A. Beers, G. R. Buckman, 8. P. Scott, Louise 
Coffin Jones, and numerous other writers, 

One of the chief attractions will be a fascin- 
ating SzR1AL Story, to commence in the Jan- 
uary number, entitled 


“THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS,” 


by M es Tincker, guthor of “8j 
Mouidiat'e Niece, ” “By the Tiber,” ba 
which the interest will be found to center on 
three finely contrasted female characters, Ital- 
ian, English, and American, and which, besides 
many exquisite pictures of Italian life and scen- 
ery, embodies the writer’s matured views on 
some of the As questions of the day. 

In the other features of the Magazine the 
union of lite excellence with popular at- 
tractiveness will be steadily maintained. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, Single 
Socenta. Leena Grve Rata’) nO? umber, 


fen NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
20 cente ome stamps afford a " convenient 
form of remittan 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS 


HOLIDAYS! 


Nobody. AStory. Warner. . $ 





1 75 

Fifteen. DryxwaTer. . 1 50 
Moses and the Prophets, by 

Prof. GREEN. .. 1 50 


God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
CUYLER. .. 
The Humen Mina. ‘Besmeen. 
Criteria of Truth, McCosu. 
Under the Shield. Wixcnester 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 
saad Evening by Evening. 
The Progress of Doctrine. 
Red and White. Hour. . 
Twilight Talks. GiweErne. 
Jacob Witherby. ? 
Nearer to Jesus. . . 
Little Bullets, by A. L. O. E 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mall, pestege prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


SEND FOR 0OUB HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 
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i .“* Tas Century continues tobe the ideal of a 
magazine of literature and art.” 
—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR DECEMBER 


opens with a frontispiece portrait of Chief- 
. — Jobn Marshall, accompanying a paper 


OTHE SUPREME COURT OF THE U. 8., 
its history and functions, with interesting an- 
ecdotes, portraits of the chief-justices and 
“<a justices, and other illustrations. By 

E. V. SMALLEY. 
THE POINT OF VIEW. 
By Henry James, Jr. 

A series of Tetters coutrasting America, its 
people, society, politics, literature, hotels, 
railways, etc., with Europe; written by differ- 
ent characters, including a young American 
lady, long resident abroad, her mother, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and others. Complete in 
this number. 


THE CHRISTIAN LRAeuEr OF CONNECT- 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. The second in- 
stallment of this suggestive series, now ex- 
citing so much attention among business men- 
interested in Christian work: ‘‘ The Church of 
Christ,” Raising the Methodist Debt, The 
Chureb in the Temperance Movement, Sys- 
tematic Benevolence. oe 

MY ADVENTURES IN ZUsI. 

By Frank H.CousHInG, an adopted member of 

the Zufii tribe of Indians. With twelve illustra- 


tions. 
THE PROBLEM OF SPELLING REFORM. 

An interesting and valuable essay on this 
vexed question. By Prof. T. R. Lounssurr, of 
Yale College. 

THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 

Second installment of this love-story of min 
ing-life. By Mary Hatiock Foote. With a 
striking full-page picture, by the author, en- 
graved by Cole. 

**RAB’S FRIEND”’—DR. JOHN BROWN, 

By AnpREw LANG. With portraits of Dr. 
Brown and Rab and sketches by Dr. Brown. 

The Other Contents Include: 
Illustrated papers on ‘‘ The Taxidermal Art,’ 
with eleven illustrations by James C. Beara, 
and ‘ The Corean Origin of Japanese Art,”’ by 
W. E. Griffis, with drawings by Corean artiste. 
Also ‘Hard Fare,’ an out-of-door paper on 
animals in Winter, by John Burroughs, with 
poems by Sidney ‘Lanier avd others. In the 
departments there are brief papers on ‘‘ Weat- 
ern Careers for Eastern Young Men”’; ‘*Club 
Lifein America”; “* New Building Material 9% 
- Novel Application of Electricity’’; “© ‘arbolic 
Acid in the Household,” ete. Especial atten- 
tion is called to the book reviews. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 85 cents; $4.00 a 
year. New subscribers, beginning with No- 
vember, can get the unbound numbers of Iast 
year for $2 09; or, bound in old-gold cloth, gilt 
top, for $3.50. 


The CENTURY CO., New York, N.Y. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Gle bes, Tror, N. Y. 


The Boundary Disputes of 
Connecticut, 


CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 


1 vol., dto. With Heliotype Frontispiece 
Portrait of Governor Winthrop. With 
17 maps. $5.00. 








Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT, the His- 
tortan, says: 


“ Mr. Bowen’s complete treatment of the 
Boundary Disputes of Connecticut is ex- 
haustive and leaves nothing to desire,’’ 


Rev. R. S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., says: 


“ The careful and ample historical account 
of the Boundary Disputes of Connecticut is 
as honorable to its author as it is satisfac- 
tory and enlightening to the reader.’’ 


“The London Atheneum,’?’ of October 7th, 
says: 

«* Such a work as‘ The Boundary Disputes 
of Connecticut’ (Trubner & Co.)is @ monu- 
ment on a small scale to the industry of its 
author, Mr.C.W. Bowen, Thehistorianwho 
shall rewrite the history of New England will 
find great assistance in this volume. Itisa 
labor of love, as well as an example of pains- 
taking research. The execution of the work, 
from a mechanical point of view, is in keep- 
ing with its literary excellence. Whether so 
much pains on the part of the author and 
publishers will receive due recognition re- 
maine to be determined. We can emphat- 
tcally say that both deserve praise for the 
care and skill which they have displayed.’ 








Swan Quill Aecttor., and 
are ouleed | to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SEIS 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beckman &t., N. ¥. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cleth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cente. 


Owing to the continued demand for this book, 
have Deen oo ~~! cy auc Cay! edition, a 
have decided to 75 Ce 
, bay) oe ‘air F F. i Can 
ties for knowing Mr. Lin 
he has in is veuamse Pleasantly described it. h 
interest will attach to os ay 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ How Lin 
coln was Nominated.” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Breadway, New York, 


The International Lessons for 1883. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER has been enlarged 
beautiful by a new process of engrav a 
= be anornamentto the walls of the 

















no that ¢ it 
school-room 
well as a valuable help in the teaching of the 
lesson to the little ones. e ploeares are brilliantly 
illuminated. Issued quarterly. per annum. 
As the yy ak of copies is iimitted, i send your orders 


varl 
| PHILLIPS & BT & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM, 
for the study of the International Series of Bible 
Lessons, edited by Joun H, Vincent, is pronounced 
yr ple pages | sent to any address free of 
har; Address at on 

PHILLIPS & HOST, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LONGFELLOW. 


EDITION DE LUXE. . 
TWO LARGE QUARTO veuuame, | summed 600 ILLUSTRA- 


a vs sow sets with, Mr. La pews auto- 
ph signature upon the |e-page. 
A PRINCELY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


at the bookstores. Notify the Publishers, 
Be i peeks Agent to show you the work. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. 


4 . 29. Pri 1.25. 
Thistsaete eéenoei beak It is not eek Greek 
lar. Itisa ‘or ev tis 
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Of interest to all building, Gosoqating, LA furnishing. 
Issued the middle of each month, ing with oe 
teber. Subscription, $1.00 a year, in a Be Send 
25 Sone for three months’ sample subscription. 

* COMSTOCK, Pub., 6 Astor Place N.Y. 


(HE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 3 
ASSESS LOTOGY of Ratan ee 
be commenced in the November number of 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


All bscribers for 1883 will receive 
Se Movember ont December numbers F REE 
co Saee 4 Rit sae ext, 


aaatioe 
TE WSDNALERS, AGENTS, 
AND CANVASSERS 


are making 60 per Cent. Commission in taking sub 
scriptions for the 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CoO., 
332 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Write for terms. 











For sale by leading booksellers or by the 
Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD € CO., 
BOSTON. 
R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOZ®. NEW YORK. 
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dent fitly summed up the work of the three 


As has already been remarked, the 


b ——_—__ _ _—____ 
a business man, he had always found 
Religious Mntelligence. workmen as willing to accept fair wages | days. 
Hat Aghios: oo as employers are to give them. While it 
THE BAPTIST AUTUMNAL N- 


FERENCE. 

Ir has for some time been the feeling of 
different Baptists that it was desirable to 
establish a series of general meetings, addi- 
tional to and separate from the annual ses- 
sions of the denominational societies inthe 
Sprivg; meetings not forthe transaction 
of business, but simply for frank inter- 
change of views on subjects of current io- 
terest. The first Autumnal Conference was 
heli! at the First Bapiist Church in Brook- 
lyn, on the afternoons snd evenings of 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Nov. 
14th, 15th, and 16:b. Those who called the 
meeting did so with some diffidence, not 
know! : just how the invitation would be 


received; but this experimental gathering 
wasso greata success that it may be re- 
garded as adding a new element to the de- 
nomivational life. 

The presidivg officer, George Dana 
Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia, made a 
brief opening address, in which, alluding to 
the well-instructed scribe who brings out 
of his treasure things new and old, he said 
that, while we should cling to the old doc- 
trine, we must also bring forth the new. 
The Spirit’s unfolding of ancient truths 
is a majestic instance of evolution. 
Truth is old; but our views of truth, if we 
are studious, are ever young. Jesus, who 
came pot to destroy, but to fulfill, was a 
palmary instance of an evolutionist. Creed 
shoul: be adjusted to growth in the appre- 
hension of truth. Possibly the day is not 
far Vistant when the thoughtful exponents 
of Christendom will assemble as at Nice 
aud Westminster and, irrespective of de- 
pomiuational differences, will restate the 
old truths in new formulas. 

Ina paper on Skeptical Drifts in Mod- 
eru Thought the Rev. Lemuel Moss, D. 
D., president of the State University of 
Indiaua, gave a by no means discouraged 
view of the present conditions of popular 
inquiry. Alludivg to the fact that the word 
skeptic is of the same origin as the word 
bishop, he was ready to believe that the 
suspensive attitude of the popular mind 
would change into faith. Nibilism, both 
in religion aud politics, is in great part sim- 
ply a reaction against tyranny. The New 
Testament, as the exponent of personal 
worth aud so of equal rights, is the direct 
or indirect source of much of the serious 
mental revolt now rife, and this is true even 
regardipg those who reject its claims. 
Earnest skepticism is an incident of free- 
dom of thought and the excesses of liberty 
can be cured only by more liberty. And, 
as wrilers in support of Christianity have 
sometimes furnished a basis for a skeptical 
philosophy—as Locke for the French 
materialists, Berkeley for Hume, and Man- 
sel for Herbert Spencer—so drifts of 
thought which now seem hostile to Chris- 
tiavity may be found in the end to esiab- 
lish it more firmly. E. H. Johnson, D, D., 
professor of systematic theology in 
Crozer Theological Seminary, followed in 
a similar vein. 

The Economics of Foreign Missionary 
Effort was discussed by the Rev. George E. 
Merrill, of Salem, Mass., and President A. 
H. Strong, D. D., of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. Matters of policy were touched 
upon which caunot well be discussed in 
full in ordinary missionary gatherings, but 
which imperatively demand cansideration. 

The subject for Tuesday evening was 
‘The Church and the Childrev,” the ap- 
pointed speakers being A. J. Sage, D.D., 
of Hartford, Ct., the Rev. John Hump- 
stone, of Albany, N. Y., the Rev. Prof. A 
E. Wafilc, of Lewisburg University, Pu. 
The speakers considered not merely Sun- 
day-school affairs, but also such topics as 
special sermons to children and the attend- 
ance of children ou the regular preaching. 
R. 8. MacArthur, D.D., of New York, the 
Rev. P. 8. Moxom, of Cleveland, E. P, 
Gould, D.D., of Mass., and I. D. Wynn, 
D.D., of N. J., followed with brief ad- 
dresses, 

On Wednesday afternoon The Labor 
Question was presented by A. J. Fox, of 
Bieuben Co., N. Y. He spoke in severe 
terms of the Trades Unions, as they have 
been mavaged; but said that, as an em- 





ployer and in his general observations as 


might be difficult to point out specific 
steps to be taken, he held that the solution 
of the labor problem should be furthered 
by that Christianity which was founded 
by the carpenter of Nazareth and whose 
chief apostle wes a tent-maker. 

**Charities” was tbe next topic. The 
appointed speakers were the Rev. J. M. 
Gregory, LL. D., of Washington, D. C., 
and the Hon. Francis Wayland, LL.D., of 
New Haven, Conn. Remarks were made 
by Presidevt Caldwell, of Vassar; Dr. 
Wayland, of The National Baptist; the Rev. 
D. O. Potter, the successful pastor of an 
East Side church in this city, avd by others. 
One or two hits at proposed plans for the 
organization of charity called out some 
lively remarks. The discussions of the 
whole afternoon were fresh and suggestive. 

On Wednesday evening the first subject 
was Race and Religion on the American Con- 
tinent. The Hoo. J. M. Hoyt, LL.D., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, presented a paper which 
was received with marked attention. Presi- 
dent E. G. Robinson, of Brown University, 
made one of his best addresses, and the 
Hon. George Williams, a colored member 
of the Legislature of Ohio, made an effect- 
ive Len-minutes speech. 

The next subject was Diversity of Opin- 
ion within the Limits of Denominational 
Unity. W. C. Wilkioson, D.D., led off in 
an address in his best vein. He gave the 
most of bis attention to diversity of opinion 
on questions of church polity. C. B. 
Crane, D.D., of Boston, considered diversi- 
ties of doctrinal views. He held that a 
denominational creed should be not minute 
and particular, but so general as to afford 
scope for inquiry and opportunity for 
progress. He would leave room for the close 
communionist and the open communionist. 
The department of Eschatology has 
not been so thoroughly explored as have 
been otber departments of  theolug- 
ical science. Modern science and 
philosophy pour into it floods of awful 
darkness, in therecognition of which the 
most austere theologian starts back agbast. 
There are questions regarding it which 
clamor for an answer; but the answers are 
diverse, and for the final and satisfactory 
answers time must be given and opportuni- 
ty of serious and solemn debate. He did 
not accept the doctrine of conditional im- 
mortality, por of asecond probation, nor 
of afinal restoration and salvation of all. 
But the doctrive of last things must have 
further exploration, and that by those who 
are not hampered by foregone conclusions. 
He declared himself not afraid to say, with 
entire frankness, that the man who affirms 
that the last word in eschatology has been 
spoken isa man whois not worthy to be 
accepted and honored as a teacher of relig- 
ion, Within the limits of a general denom- 
ivational creed, he would allow full liberty 
of investigation and utterauce. He believed 
that this was the true conservatism. 

On Thursday afternoon the Hon. George 
H. Andrews, late tax commissioner of this 
city, presented a paper on The Taxation of 
Church Property. He held that not ouly 
the use but also the mode of tenure of 
church property was such that it should be 
exempt from taxation. Addresses were 
made on the other side, by the Hon. Mr. 
Briggs, late state assessor, and H. L. Way- 
land, D. D., of Philadelphia. The dis. 
cussion was avimated. 

The consideration of the topic Moderv 
Evangelism was opened with a paper by A. 
J. Gordon, D. D., of Boston. Part of the 
paper was historical and he drew a strik- 
ing parallel between the Tractarian move- 
ment and the Plymouth Brethren move- 
ment. He held that there was an especial 
place in the church for the office of evan- 
gelist, as distinct from pastor. Several 
voluntary speeches followed, with an en- 
livenivg variety of views. 

The subject for Thursday evening, the 
closing session, was ‘“‘The Meditative Ele- 
ment in Christian Life.” The paper, by 
President H. G. Weston, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, was one of rare strength 
and rare charms. The Rev. F. H. Kerfoot, 
D. D., of Baltimore, the Rev. T. 8. Bar- 
bour, of Orange, aod the Rev. E.A. Woods, 
of Paterson, followed with effective ad- 
dresses. The closing speech of the presi- 





Brooklyn gathering was an experiment. 
The announcement of the meeting was re- 
ceived somewhat coldly. No opposition 
was shown, but there wasevidently a wide- 
spread private determivation to lend no 
positive approvel to a somewhat ambitious 
eulerprise, which might end in lamentable 
failure. Of this the Committee could pot 
complain, for they had gone forward entire- 
ly on their own responsibility, consulting 
no ove and seeking no popular endorse- 
ment, They felt that the best way to show 
that an interesting series of conferences 
might be gotten up would be to go forward 
and get up one. They succeeded in secur- 
ing a strong body of speakers and out of 
more than a score of appointments there 
was but one failure. The attendance from 
abroad was large and the weather most pro- 
pitious. The success was so great that 
many who were most reserved in re- 
ceiving the announcement of the coming 
meeting came forward frankly, and, declar- 
ing the success complete, called for the hold- 
ing of a conference each year. It has been 
decided to hold another conference next 
Autumn, and an invitation for the same bas 
been received from Boston. A stenographic 
report was made of the entire proceedings, 
to be published in pamphlet. 








THe Council of the National Unitarian 
Conference has just issued an address on the 
work of the Conference, in which it is stated 
that two hundred and twenty churches in New 
England raise and expend annually $800,000 
for “‘ ecclesiastical, missionary, and philan- 
thropic purposes.” More than $250,000 of this 
amount is expended on enterprises outside the 
churches themselves. The address also states 
that acommittee has been appointed to raise 
half a million dollars for a theological school 
in Cleveland, Mr. Wade having agreed to give 
by far the largest share. Of the endowment 
fund of $50,000 proposed in 1880 for the Mead- 
ville Theological School $30,000 has been raised, 
and a committee has been appointed to collect 
$10,000 for a church in the university town of 
Madison, Wis. The Council expresses the 
belief that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion should have, at least, $50,000 a year, and it 
makes an apportionment of this amount to the 
various Unitarian conferences, the largest single 
amount being that allotted to the Suffolk Con- 
ference, in Massachusetts—$13,000. Says the 
address, further: 

“The Council would be glad to report, a year 
hence, that twenty new churches had been 
added to our register. They believe that there 
are so many places where churches are needed 
and where, before many years, most of them 
could sustain themselves. But the first step 
costs. If forten years the existing churches 
will enable the mission board to take such 
steps, we shall not be obliged ten years hence 
to look upon our work as that simply of those 
who infuse a little pure life into other churches, 
in the hope that it may freshen stagnant pools 
of medieval falsehood. We shall be able to 
call a conference really representing the whole 
nation and we'shall do justice to the vast area 


where now we have no established congrega- 
tions.”’ 


The mission of the Rev. Mr. Mayo, in the South, 
‘*a mission with the single purpose of estab- 
lishing on a better basis the American common 
schools,’’ needs $1,500 to continue it another 
year. 

.... The manner in which the end of the cel- 
ebrated Miles Platting Ritualist case and the 
release of the Rev. 8. F. Green was brought 
about does not give great satisfaction to that 
party. Mr. Green, when released, had been in 
prison about nineteen months. The Bishop 
of Manchester had sought, on various occa- 
sions, to have Mr. Green released ; but failed 
because the prisoner would not co-operate with 
him. Finally, he decided to take steps to have 
Mr. Green’s benefice sequestrated. On hearing 
of this, Mr. Green sent in his resignation to his 
patron, Sir Percival Heywood, assigning as 
reasons for this very unexpected step that he 
deprecated the appearance of his Bishop before 
acourt which usurped jurisdiction, even for 
his release ; that his release would follow, as a 
matter of course, his resignation ; and that his 
patron, who had already endured much for 
him, would be involved in a tedious litigation. 
There was no prospect, he said, of his return to 
his church; and, even if he could return, he 
could not maintain himself in the face of 
existing obstacles without entailing the expul- 
sion of the church and loss of the patronage. 
On the same day that Mr. Green wrote his letter 
of resignation the Bishop of Manchester caused 
a notice of sequestration, on account of stat- 
utory deprivation, to be affixed to the church- 
doors. Anew curate was also appointed to 
succeed Mr. Cowgill until the vacancy is regu- 
larly filled. A week after the notice of seques- 
tration Lord Penzance heard the case and issued 
an order for Mr. Green’s release. Accordingly, 
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the reverend gentleman was released the same 
day, November 4th. The next day, November 
5th, Mr. Pym, the new curate, entered upon his 
duties, reducing the ritual to the “cathedral 
standard.”” The church wardens handed him 
a protest, signed by 826 persons, stating that 
Mr, Pym’s presence was very distasteful to 
them. The communicants refise@ to present 
themselves for communion. 


Missions, 


Tue latest news from the Congo Mission of 
the English Baptists is contained in a letter 
from Mr. Comber, dated Manyanga, July 
24th, 1882. Manyanga is at present the most 
advanced station of the Mission. It is less 
than a bundred miles from Stanley Pool, the 
objective point of the Mission. It is reached 
easily from Bayneston, a point about sixty 
miles below Manyanga, by steamer. It is pro- 
posed that the route below Bayneston, which 
is by land, shall be from Wangawanga, striking 
inland to the south of the river and avoiding 
Isangila. The route from Banana, the 
mouth of the river, is clear for steamer travel 
up as far, at least, as Mussuco, whith is only 
few miles below Wangawanga. Mussuco, 
which is to be abandoned as a station, is the 
point at which the routes from San Salvador, 
the first station, touch the river. It is pro- 
posed that the station at Mussuco be removed 
to Wangawanga, whence the proposed new 
route strikes out near the station Pallaballa 
(perhaps ten miles distant) of the Livingstone 
Inland Mission. At about the same distance 
from Wangawanga aud likewise on this route is 
another station of the Sister Society, Banza 
Manteka. Isangila,astation of the Baptist 
Society on thenorth bank of the river, atthe 
elbow, between Wangawanga, it is proposed 
to abandon because, among other rensons, 
it is difficult of access and liesout of theline 
of travel. North of Bayneston, ten or 
fifteen miles, on or very near the river, 
fs another station of the Livingstone So- 
ciety, Makimbunga. The two missions will, 
therefore, afford considerable support to each 
other. Mr. Comber writes that, anxious to 
secure ground at Stanley Pool in advance of 
the Roman Catholics, he left Manyanga, after 
a consultation with Stanley, for a sbort trip 
to the Pool. The journey, which was by land, 
occupied eight days, while the return trip was 
madein five days. There was no opposition 
from the people, except in Zinga, a little more 
than one-third of the distance from Man- 
yanga. For this general friendliness Mr. 
Comber says Stanley is to be thanked. He 
has opened an easy and safe route. Nearly 
a bundred of his Zanzibaris are constantly 
passing to and from the Pool, so that travelers 
are not regarded with suspicion. Arrived at 
the Pool, Mr. Stanley’s lieutenant gave Mr. 
Comber a warm welcome and allotted him, 
for a station, two and a half acres of 
the highest ground in the district. Five 
minutes’ walk from Leopold Ville, the name 
given to Stanley’s station, lives the great Nga 
Liema, a savage of ferocious appearance and 
voracious and rapacious habits. It is difficult 
to satisfy his demands for presents. Mr. 
Comber visited and conciliated bim, and re- 
turned to Manyanga, leaving one man behind 
to begin work on the new station, expecting 
on the arrival of one of the missionaries from 
the lower stations to take up bis residence in 
Stanley Pool. He makesa strong plea for re- 
inforcements. If these can be obtained, an 
advance beyond Stanley Pool can be under- 
taken as soon as the steamer *‘ Peace” is 
launched in Stanley Pool. ‘The boat ‘* Plym- 
outh’’ plies between Bayneston and Manyan- 
ga. At Manyanga two or three hours are 
spent every morning in dressing ulcers for the 
natives, and, although many of them are rap- 
idly healed, they neither express surprise nor 
gratification. Mr. Comber questions whether 
they are not strangers to gratitude. They 
steal, lie, and complain continually. 


...-The death of Dr. Southon, of the Lon- 
don Society’s Mission in Urambo, Central Af- 
rica, recently announced, removes a brave and 
useful man. He was in the prime of life and 
in the midst of an effective and promising 
work. He was accidentally shot in the left 
arm by one of his attendants. He cared for the 
wounded member as well as a physician could 
care for himself; but gangrene set in, and he 
sent for Mr. Copplestone, of the Church: Mis- 
sion at Uyui, and asked him to amputate the 
arm. He gave Mr. C. all the instruction he 
could about the operation, and then, in the 
midst of great pain, took chloroform. The am- 
putation was performed ; but the patient did 
not, as time advanced, show signs of improve- 
ment. Another operation was determined 
upon, and was performed July 24th, which Dr. 
Souttion did not rally from. Two days later 
he peacefully breathed his last. Some time 
before his death he wrote: 

“Since I bave been lying here I’ve had 


ample time for reflection and | find this cum- 
fort : God has ever led me and trained me in 
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this work. Icame into it with all my beart 
and soul and body, and I determined to make 
it a success. How havel succeeded? Thank 
God, above all others and where others have 
failed. Have I spared myself in anything? 
Have I not given up all, and that joyfully? 
Yes; in Christ | will glory. I bave been spent 
for bim here and my work has been a glorious 
success. ‘There is a firm foundation, on which 
others may build ; and who shall lay anything 
to the charge of the master builder, if he re- 
moves one workman, who has finished his por- 
tion, and sends others to carry on the work ?”’ 
The only regret he felt at dying was his 
anxiety for Mirambo, the chief, who had been 
greatly touched by his sufferings. He believed 
Mirambo would become a Christian, and that 
bis people would be the most active of all the 
Christian tribes of Africa. 


.--A Hindu widow thinks there are worse 
customs than the suttee even now. She be- 
longs to the third principal caste, known as 
Kaites, who, she thinks, make their widows 
suffer most. Whena husband dies, the widow 
must be isolated from all her relatives. She is 
approached by a number of women (wives of 
barbers, who make a business of the matter), 
who rudely tear her ornaments from ber per- 
son, taking no trouble to unclasp the bracelets, 
but pounding them to pieces with stones, often 
inflicting serious wounds. When the corpse is 
carried to the burning, the widow is led far in 
the rear of the procession, so that her baleful 
shadow will not fall on other women, and one 
goes ahead and warns people not to come near 
the widow. She is treated with so great cru- 
elty that often she would prefer the suttee. 


.- The latest news from the Church mission 
in Uganda, Central Africa, states that there 
have been five baptisms and that the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures is going on rapidly. It 
would appear that peace and prosperity bad 
finally come to this severely persecuted mis- 
sion. 








Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

On Thursday night of last week, the 
steamer ‘‘ City of Worcester,’’ while proceed_ 
ing down the East River, on her way to 
Norwich, Conn., ran into and sank the barfe 
“Saginaw.’’ Four people on the barge, includ- 
ing the wife of the captain, were drowned. The 
captain and pilot of the “City of Worcester’s 
have since been arrested and admitted to 
bail, to appear for trial on the 28th of this 
month. 

----Mississippi pilots, testifying before the 
Congressional Investigating Committee, at 
Helena, Ark., affirm that the river has not been 
improved for navigation during the past twenty 
years and that all works put up to protect 
the banks must prove unavailing. 


----A Washington glazier asks the Garfield 
Board of Audit to assist him in securing a gov- 
ernmental appointment, claiming that one of 
the bullets fired at the late President struck his 
glass and putty-box and shattered its contents. 


-- The total number of arrests made during 
the last fiscal year by secret service agents was 
835, the majority being for counterfeiting 
money. The total fines assessed amounted to 
$10,664 and the total amount of counterfeit 
coin captured $8,830,124.51 


--On Friday last telegraphic communi- 
cation by land and cable was considerably 
interfered with, owing to an electric storm 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


eeeThe Attorney-General declares that the 
law exempting clergymen from taxation is not 
applicable to parsonages owned by church 
trustees or corporations. 





.-A recently received package from Liver- 
pool, which should have contained $40,000 
worth of diamonds, was found to be empty, 
upon being opened. 


-+..It is reported that the legation of China 
in the United States will soon be ordered home, 
in consequence of the recent passage of the 
Chinese Bill. 


--.. The Massachusetts Legislature is to be 
petitioned for the incorporation of a company 
to build elevated railroads throughout the 
state. 

--.-luformation has been received in Chicago 
that several large steel and iron works will be 
closed, on account of the fall in prices. 


-..The crops in Tennessee are reported to 
be larger than they have been for years, corn 
being 50 per cent. above the average. 


-.It is estimated that the proposed ship- 
canal connecting the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays will cost $6,000,000. 


--The Congregational Church at Richmond, 
Mass., erected more than a century ago, has 
been destroyed by fire. 


-+--L is reported that a general strike of 
miners throughout the Pittsburgh district is 
tmminent 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








-- Paterson, N, J., will probably be selected 
as cattle quarantine station for the port of New 
York. 


-++eThe quarantine at Galveston against 
yellow fever will be raised Dec. 15th. 


..The strike of Messrs. Steinway’s piano- 
makers is reported to be ended. 
-++eThe Chinese minister has been making a 
tour through Pennsylvania. 


--Brave Bear was hanged at Yankton, Dak., 
on Friday, the 17th. 





FOREIGN. 


...-The commission of inquiry preliminary 
to the trial of Arabi now insist that witnesses 
cannot be examined directly, as agreed between 
the 1 for def and prosecution, and 
that the trial must be concluded by Christmas. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, declares it to be im- 
possible to say when the trial will begin or end. 
He states that Arabi will not be executed, 
without the consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Itis reported that the commission of 
inquiry will exclude representatives of the 
press from the trial. Itis furtherreported that 
Suleiman Raoud’s statement that Arabi Bey 
ordered him to fire Alexandria and murder the 
Khédive is generally discredited in Cairo. Mr. 
Gladstone said that so many as 12,000 British 
troops would not be allowed toremain in Egypt 
long, The health of the troops is believed to 
be improving The Egyptian troops ordered to 
the Soudan are deserting in large numbers. 





.---In the House of Commons, Mr. Yorke, 
Conservative, moved for an inquiry into the 
‘“‘Kilmainham Treaty,’”’ but it is thought that 
the motion will not prevail. Mr. Gladstone 
denied that the Government had entered into 
any treaty with the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment confined in Kilmainham, whereby they 
effected their escape. The rules of procedure 
are being passed upon in the Commons, It is 
reported that Lord Selborne will resign the 
Lord High Chancellorship. Sir Stafford North- 
cote will enjoy a brief vacation on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, for the benefit of his health ; 
his place, as leader of the conservative party, 
being filled in the interim by Sir R. A. Cross. 


..-. The Hamburg-American steamer “ West- 
phalia,”’ from New York, collided off Beachy 
Head with an unknown steamer, which is be- 
lieved to have sunk, with all hands. The crew 
of the “ Westphalia’s ” boat, sent in search of 
the unknown steamer and believed to have 
been lost, have been landed on the Sussex 
coast by a Belgian pilot vessel. 


.- The Panama Canal Company has sent an 
agent to New York in search of laborers. Ow- 
ing to the terrible death-rate among the canal 
staff, M. De Lesseps remains absent. It is said 
that fully $30,000,000 has been sunk already, 
while nothing has as yet been done toward 
the cutting. 


.-It is reported that England has offered 
France the presidency of the Public DeBt Com- 
mission, in compensation for the abolition of 
the dua] control in Egypt. The French Govy- 
ernment, however, has not yet accepted the 
proposal. 


--».The new German minister to the United 
States has been instructed, it is said, to obtain 
a revision of the existing treaty of naturaliza- 
tion or the conclusion of a new one of a uni- 
form character. 


.- The Italian Court of Appeal confirms the 
decision of the Court of First Instance that 
the jurisdiction of the Italian tribunals extends 
within the precincts of the Vatican. 


..» Vice-President Montero, of Peru, has 
issued a proclamation convoking a congress, 
which shall meet at Arequipa, on March 15th, 
1883, 

---.A man has been arrested. in Dublin, who 
had just arrived from England with twenty 
packets of dynamite detonators in his pos- 
session. 


----lt is reported that Russia will recall all 
her embassies and legations in Germany, except 
those at Berlin and Stuttgart. 


.---lt is announced that the Pope will de. 
liver an important address at a consistory to 
be held early in December. 


.---Spain will soon take possession, it is said, 
of the Port of Santa Cruz de Mar Pequeua, on 
the coast of Morocco. 


.- The infant daughter of the King of Spain 
has been baptized, the Empress of Austria 
standing god-mother. 


..It is reported that $100,000 worth of Nic- 
araguan Canal stock has been subscribed for at 
San Francisco. 


-. The recent rumors of an impending war 
between Austria and Russia gre without con- 
firmation. 


«see The anarchists arrested at Lyons have 





been committed for trial. 


.-President Barrios has returned to Guate- 
mala. 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popularremedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years inthe treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 
Improved Extension Just Patented, 

Acsnye WaNrEs- 
$1400.00 y one 
Agent in atty-six days. 


Full oie and lots of Agents’ re 


Protia free i Sales and large 
rofits, free. No Preight or or ae 
at onct 











py ae dame territory free. 
J.E&. SHEPARD & CO., 
CLNOINNATI, @. 





“4 THING OF DRA’ ov voREVER.” 
FOR PRESERVING, RESTORING AND 
Heautifying ¢ the Comp! 

For Removine 
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pate he satisfaction it it afforded me. 
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all Druggises & Perfumers 
CO., Paors., Burraio.N.Y. 








SURA RHEUMATISM, 


CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure state of the 
blood. An antidote for malaria. 
Prices, 50c. and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 
BR. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 
for Personal Wear. Heliday 
JEWELR Presents, or to Sell Agatn. 
‘saving! Manufacturer's 


Elegant Tiustrated. poet FREE for stamp. 
GARSIDE JEWELRY CO., 201 Broadway, New York. 








EDUCATION. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


A School for Both Sexes. One of the half-dozen best 
Classical Preparatory Schools in the United States. 
EXCELLENT ENGLISH and COMMERCIAL DEPART- 
MENTS Vassaal facilities for the study of MUSIC 

ngs 


) 1 and sit tine satire rural and 
Grounds beautiful & situa Ro 











Winter Term, 
information apply 
“Ge M. STEELE, Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CuEstTzr, 





| Megiate. emical, Civil 7 Courses, r 
grees confe ju or er ations, Ap- 
einai complete. THEO. HYATT, President. 





age and Literature. Instruction by 
Sal h minister of Univ. Coll. Address 
A angiose ” office American Hebrew, 600 Third Ave. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DIARIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y., “a 
ATIONERS, PRINT AND wanorA URERS 
™ PATEST SPRING BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper. 
Desks, Portfolios, a Expense Boo la- 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, men, Wallets, etc. 
pM. kee Co | ‘n'ont line aud sell at lowest 
custom solici 
OYRUS | A. “"LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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RINTING RESSES.: 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$150. Cir- for 10 cents. 
culars free. 
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INSTANTANIOUS PORTRAITS. 
9498 Broadway, New York. 


Free! Cards and Chromos. 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
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A WORD OF EXHORTATION. 


Tne season of political excitement is 
over. The Republican defeat bus been a 
gieat moral victory within the Republican 
Party. Without abating one whit our in- 
terest in the moral phase of the political 
movement, we turn from it to the religious 
duties of the hour, for which a period of 
political excitement is less favorable. 

Every pulpit in the land is ncw begin- 
ning again to offer the prayer, ‘O Lord, 
revive thy work.” We have been ourselves 
preaching the duty of such a revival of 
pure religion as sliail give us reputable 
politics and honest elections. We vow turn 
to that deeper revival in the individual soul 
which we veed and out of which all moral 
power in social or political life must come, 
*hat which issues in the conversion of the 
soul to God. 

The normal condition of a church is that 
of constant revival. A revival coming on 
us once in seven or ten years, like a period- 
:eal comet, is an excellent thing; but the 
perennial power of aconstant reviving is 
moretblessed. We have heard honored and 
faithful pastors declare that their churches 
were grently injured io their permanent 
aud regular activity and growth by the 
revival work of Messrs. Moody and Sap. 
key; that the healthy processes by which 
children are brought into the church were so 
disturbed by one of Mr. Hammond's cam- 
prigns that it was impossible to recover 
from it; but we never heard of one pastor 
who did not thank God if the regular 
means of grace were successful in keeping 
toe church ins constant state of revival by 








which the members of its families, as they 
grew up, and numbers about them were 
brought early and regularly to the profes- 
sion of Jesus Christ. There are such 
chu:ches, and such all should be. 

But even such churches have, if not their 
years, yet their months of special activity 
and ingathering. That season is now upon 
us. It is now the time to organize for the 
Winter's campuign. And thisis best done 
not by making the sociables, witb their 
music end charades, the chief thing, good as 
they are, but by making the religious iuter- 
ests paramount. The Church exists for 
them, not for sociability. The work of 
each church this Wioter isto see how many 
it can gather, by a sound conversion, into 
its membership, and how it can best edu- 
cate its members into a fruitful Christian 
life. 

This work will take two predominant 
forms. One of these is in the department 
of the Sunday-schoo!l. The childreo of the 
Church are in the Sunday-school, and the 
Church greatly fails if these children are 
not converted in theirearly youth. Teach 
era fail, parents fail, superintendents 
fail just bere. They do not appre- 
ciate as they should that definite results 
may be looked for. The child should be 
talked with personally and alone, and 
kiudly led to the Saviour. The reason why 
in some churches they are not converied is 
because their conversion is not especially 
sought. The teacher is content with teach- 
ing the lesson and does not try to teach the 
child the greatest lesson of all. As sure 
as day follows suurise, the presentation of 
the motives of Christiani’y to the youth of 
a church will bring them into its member- 
ship. 

The other department is that of mission 
work. That isa rare community in which 
a body of people does not exist within 
sight of the church who never darken its 
doors or who care nothing for its teach- 
ings. They form our dangerous classes. 
The Church is not a comfo:table and cosy 
home for its own cbildren alove; it is av 
army bent on conquest. Now is the time 
to orgauize this work and to carry it op 
with vigor, understanding that the church 
which simply holds its own Is falling be 
hind. We know a church whose pastor 
puts it into the annual letter which he sends 
eich of his members: ‘* Will you try this 
year to be the means of converting at least 
ove soul to Christ?” It increases its mem- 
be:ship not less than twenty per cent. a 
year by conversions. Why cannot other 
churches set their aim as bigh? 





THE ANTE-PRANDIAL VIEW OF 
MR. SPENCER. 





WE have had the postprandial and the 
paulo-post-praudial view of Mr. Spencer. 
It occurs to us that the ante-prandial may 
be beiter than either, especially as we have 
it near at hand in the recent volume of pa- 
pers and addresses by President Porter, 
entitled ‘Science and Sentiment.” We fina 
there a sober aad sufficiently laudatory 
estimate of Mr. Spencer, in which his 
unique position, his many-sided culture. 
especially in physics and the mathema:ics 
and natural history, his power of clear 
statement and bold or even daring general- 
ization are fully admitted. President Por- 
ter points to the appxrent catholicity of his 
apirit as giving a promise to deal fairly with 
every system of philosophy, but preparing 
the way fur an easy credence in the uni- 
versal solvent which is to dissolve them all 
He shows how his dogmatisin and posj- 
tiveness, increasing with the pxardoxical 
character of his assertions, are elements of 
power with renders whose credulity rises 
with the daring of this master in 
the art of imposing expositions. He 
asserts that an experienced eye wil! de- 
tectin hima provoking confusion of in- 
ductions with axioms, cool word-plays, 
‘‘ stenlthy subreptions,” and the sacrifice 
of common sense to the requirements of an 
unproved theory. He puts his finger on 
conspicuous evidences of the absence of 
genius, the consciousness of paradox, and 
that superficialism which is an inseparable 
clement of the assumption that one has 
reconciled philosophy with religion. In 


convclusion, President Porter expresses in a 
temperate phrase bis belief that Speaceriam 
is only the wonder of the hour, and that 





whea its plausibility is exposed it will fall 
into a deeper vegiect than it deserves. 

The speeches made at the Delmonico ova- 
tion corroborate this opinion, Mr. John 
Fiske’s conspicucusly, who did not hesitate 
to act asthe theologian of the new faith, 
and net only to point out that it hasa 
theology, but to give it something likea dog- 
matic form. He launched forth into a 
flight of theistic unction, spoke of the 
divine support, of the divine sanction of 
holiness and condemnation of sin, as he 
spread out before his convives and before 
tbe silent philosopher bimself the terms of 
the Spencerian theology. No one inquired 
whether this new theology was guess or 
demonstration; where it came from or what 
it led to; whether it implied a self-con- 
scious deity or a personal God; or whether 
it required men to believe in an immortal 
life for themselves, or in a God of Provi- 
dence and an answerer of prayer. The 
necessity of definition on any of these 
points would have melted the orator’s 
wings and brought him to the ground, and 
shown his whole theology to be a “ cool 
word-play” avd his very use of the word 
religion a ‘‘stealthy subreption.” Yet 
there is a deep vecessity that every system 
which hopes to stand in the world as a 
philosophy should demonsirate its rigbt to 
do so by its consistent and self-supporting 
relations with theology. The unity of life 
makes this necessary. Philosophy and the- 
ology must runtogether. Thetheology that 
breaks down in its connected philosophy 
comes to naught forthat reason. The pbi- 
losopby that mocks avd abuses the buman 
mind in its theology discrowns itself ing 
that disclosure. 

This is the fate prepared for the Spence- 
tian philosophy by its theology. Grant- 
iug its force in its lower planes, as a philos- 
ophy it issues in theological] delusions and 
itlusions, which destroy the philosophy and 
the theology tegether. No one who wants 
a religion at all wants one that will mock 
him at every step. Nobody cares for the 
Spencerian theology, nor for any God that 
can Le extracted from it. The attempt to 
bring up hissystem in this light resembles 
a huge joke. 





LOST RELIGIOUS ARTS. 


In the course of his charge to the pastor, 
at the installation of Dr. Newman Smyth, 
Dr. Duryea said: ‘* You will find that in 
New England public worship has become 
well-nigh a lost art.” He then animad- 
verted severely upon the abuses of choirs, 
quartets, etc. and added: ‘‘ Music is 
vhiefly useful in our churches as an aid to 
the publishers of sheet music.” 

In his article this week Mr. Pentecost, 
in almost the same words, asks if ‘‘ con- 
verting sinners to Christ” has not become 
‘falmost a lost art.” He gives evidence 
relating to the same churches as Dr. Duryea 
had in view which support strongly bis as- 
sertion. If the two statements be true, 
then the churches referred to are certainly 
in asa! way. If they have forgotien both 
huw to convert sinners and how to provide 
worship for sxints, what is there left worth 
their living for? 

Such a conclusion is, on the faee of it, 
unjust. Tbe churches are useful and ought 
to live. They are etrong and successful. 
Chey do not fail of their object. They 
never kad a more beneficent activity, They 
never embraced a larger proportion of our 
population. 

The statistics adduced by Mr. Pentecost 
have to do with the Congregational 
churches in the centers of population and 
education. ‘lhey are gathered from the 
Year Book of 1880, which is, perhaps, an 
avernge year. He finds that the seven 
lurgest churches in Boston in 1879 re- 
ported but 58 conversions for 3,441 mem- 
bers. In 1881, with 8,902 members, they 
reported but 46 additions on profession, 
against 48 deaths. In Andover’s five 
churches Mr. Pentecost reports 18 conver- 
sions in 1879, of which none were in the 
Seminary church. In 1881 there were 18, 
of which 7 were in the Seminary church. 
Ambherst’s four churches reports 16 addi- 
tions on profession, against 26 given by 
Mr. Pentecost. Iv Hartford five churches 
gave Mr. Pentécost 19 conversions. We 
find that in 1881 there were 46 added op 
profession to the nine churches, while 55 





died. In New Haven Mr. Pentecost gives 16 
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conversions in five churches in 1879, while 
we find in 1881 there were 61 »dditions by 
profession to fifteen churches and 78 
deaths. The four churches of Bangor, Me., 
afforded Mr. Pentecost 29 conversions, while 
we fiud 7 against 17 deaths. In the six largest 
Congregational churches of New York 
aod Brooklyn Mr. Pentecost reports 7,224 
members and 161 conversions. In 1881 
five of these (omitting Plymouth Church, 
with its 2,549 meribers, which gives no 
statistics) have 4,84; membersand received 
136 on profession, while 64 died. The 
seven leading churches of Chicago gave 
Mr. Pentecost only 110 conversions, In 
1881 they bad 4,116 members and again re- 
ported 110 ad:iitions on profession, aguinst 
49 deaths. The entire denomination re- 
ports for 1881 a total of 381,697 members 
und 11,311 received on profession, or just 
about three per cent. The deaths reported 
are 5,664, which may be two-thirds of the 
true number. Mr. Pentecost intimates that 
five per cent. of conversions is the least that 
ought to be expected (50 in a church of 
1,000 members). 

We will! see what the facts are in the kin- 
dred Presbyterian body. In New York City, 
the eleven largest churches, having 10,491 
members, received last year 431 members by 
profession, or about 4 per cent.; the six 
largest in Brooklyn, with 7,817 members, 
received 493, or nearly 7 per cent.; Phila- 
delphia’s thirteen largest, with 9,223 mem- 
bers, received 451, or nearly 5 per cent.; 
the four largest in Chicago, with 4,011 
members, received 226, or over 5 per cent. ; 
the four largest in Newark, N. J., with 
2,105 members, received 53, or 4 per cent.; 
aud Pittsburgh’s five largest churches, with 
2,636 members, received 83, or 8 per cent. 
We add two theological seminary towns, 
Princeton’s three churches, with 728 mem- 
bers, received on profession 16, or a little 
over 2 per cent.; and Allegheny’s nine 
churches, with 2,132 members, received 91, 
ora little more than 4 percent. Through- 
out the whole Presbyterian Church, with 
its 592,128 communicants, there were re- 
ceived last year 29,389 on profession, or 
nearly 5 per cent. For the past four years 
the respective number of additions by pro- 
fession huve been 29,196, 26,688, 25,/44, 
aod 29,389, being an average for these four 
years of over 44 per cent. on the total mem- 
bership. ‘The average increase of the Pres- 
byterian Church in membership during the 
past four years has been 1.05 per cent. and 
that of the Congregationalists has been 
1.04 per cent. 

While these figures do not by any means 
give « satisfactory result, they show that 
the churches we have bad in view are by no 
means losing their power of winning souls. 
There are tidesin religious movement and 
the years we have considered bave fallen 
just subsequent to the last great revival 
period. They, nevertheless, show that 
winning souls is not pursued as a religious 
ait by our churches, as it ought to be, and 
especially by our pastors. Mr. Pentecost’s 
five per cent., the least he regards as sal is- 
factory, has not been quite reached and 
much more than that ought to be attainable 
and is attsined in many churches. Mr. 
Pentecost has done a good servicein calling 
attention to what is, if not the first, cer- 
taiuly the second great duty of the churches 
and their pas'ors. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Cuester A. Antuur will, if he lives, 
hold the office and wield the powers of 
President of the United States until the 4th 
of March, 1885. The Senate of the United 
States is now substantially Republican by 
a bare majority, and probably will remain 
so after the 4th of next March, until the 
close of President Arthur’s term. The 
present House of Representatives is Re- © 
publican, while the next house, as the result 
of the recent elections, will be largely 
Democratic. 

These facts show that the Democrats will 
not be able to control either the legislation 
or administration of the Government until 
after the 4th of March, 1885, and not even 
then, unless they win the next Presidential 
election and secure a majority in both 
houses of Congress. Republicans now con- 
trol both bouses of Congress, and havea 
Republican President at the head of the 
Government. The responsibility of legis- 








lation and administration devolves upon 
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them, and pot upon the Democrats, in ihe 
approaching session of Congress, 

What, then, in the light of these facts, 
especially in view of the expression of the 
people at the late election, should be 
the policy of the Republican Party, as 
represented by the President and Con- 
gress? 

The answer to this question, so far as 
President Arthur is concerned, is a very 
plain one, and we hope that be will have 
the sagacity and good sense to see and 
adoptit. The best thing that he can do 
for himself, for the country, and for the 
Republican Party isto give up altogether 
the business of a party engineer and dur- 
ing the remainder of his term confine his 
thoughts and activity tothe constitutional 
duties of his office, endeavoring to give 
the people an efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of the Government. As a 
party manager, he isa conspicuous failure. 
His administration, asa political power, to 
control his own party, is practically dead. 
He cannot revive it. Any attempt todo 
so by the patronage of the Government 
will only make things worse. The very 
best service he can render to his party is to 
quit the business of politics and look only 
to the general interests of the country. 
There is nothing more certain than that 
he cannot be his own successor, and it is 
just ascertain that hecannot, by any purely 
party management, aid the Republicao 
Party in the election of that successor. 
The people have spoken through the 
ballot-box, and it is alike the duty and 
interest of the President to hear and heed 
their voice. 

The true policy for Congress at the com- 
ing session is equally clear. The Repub- 
lican Parity, having the coutrol of both 
houses, will be held responsible for what 
Congress does or omits todo. And among 
the things which should be done we name 
the following. 

1. There should be a reform in our 
revenue system by a great reduction of tax- 
ation aud by readjusting and simplifying 
the details of tariff duties. There is no 
sense in taxing the people at a rate that 
creates a surplus of more than $150,000,000 
a year, to be disposed of in paying off the 
national debt. A surplus of $50,000,000 
or $75,000,000 a year is quite sufficient for 
this purpose. The people want relief in 
this respect, and, if Republicans, while they 
have the power, bave not the wisdom to 
afford the relief, the Democrats will do the 
work and gain the credit. All our internal 
revenue taxes should be abolished, except 
those on tobacco, distilled liquors, and 
beer, and these should be very considerably 
reduced. Our tariff system should be re- 
adjusted and simplified, pot by abandon- 
ing the privociple of protection, but by 
applying the principle with more wisdom. 
The country wants and will have revenue 
reform; if vot by Republican, then by Demo- 
cratic hands. 

2. Congress should at the next session 
pass a Dill that will give the sanction und 
power of law to the great principles of 
Civil Service Reform. ‘The Pendleton bill, 
pending in the Senate, and that of Mr. 
Willis, in the House, are models in this 
respect. Let Republicans seize the oppor- 
tunity of their power, aud pass these bills, 
or some others of equivalent character and 
effect, and thus cut up root and branch 
the ‘‘ Spoils System,” with its infamous 
appendage of political assessments. This 
is alike their imperative duty and their 
highest party interest. The omission 
to perform the duty will secure their defeat 
in 1884. Public sentiment on this subject 
can no longer be cheated or trifled with, 
and the party that, being in power, trifles 
With it will go out of power. 

8. There should also be a thorough re- 
form in our postal system, by which we 
mean ecunomy in its expenses, a reduction 
of letter postage to the two-cent rate, at 
least; and the addition of the postal sav- 
ings bank, if not the postal telegraph. 
These changes would widen the sphere of 
the system and cheapen the cost to the 
people of letter correspondence, and for 
both reasons make the system vastly more 
serviceable to the geveral public. The 
Party that projects and carries out this re- 
form wil] thereby win popular favor. 

4. To this we add currency reform, by 
which we meso the immediate suspension 
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of the coinage of silver dollars, the adop- 
tion of a policy that contemp'ates the pay- 
ment and total retirement of United States 
legal-tender notes, and also the »doption of 
a policy for the permanent establishment 
of our national banking system, even when 
the public debt shall be entirely prid. 
These questions are in the air and their s0- 
lution cannot be long postponed. The 
Republican Party should take the lead in 
solving them, and especially sbould it at 
once put an end to the stupendous folly of 
coining silver dollars, when nobody wants 
them. 

5. To this we add, again, a thorough 
reform in our Indian policy, meaning that, 
as soon as possible, the Government should 
break up the whole reservation system, 
give to the [pdians their lands in severalty, 
aod secure to them the rights and protec- 
tion of citizens of the United States. This 
isthe true and only wise solution of the 
Indian question. 

6. To this we add, once more, generous 
and liberal appropriations to aid the states 
jn the great work of popular education, 
so as to remove illiteracy aud make the 
people in all parts of the land a body of 
intelligent voters. 

All these questions, as well as others that 
we might mention, come witbin the sphere 
of Congress; and the future of the Repub- 
lican Party depends largely apon its atti- 
tude in regard tothem. The party cannot 
live simply upon its anti-slavery record, or 
its war record, or its reconstruction record, 
or its defense of Negro rights. Grand ss 
may be its history in these respects, it 
must, nevertheless, meet and wisely dis- 
poseof the issues -of the present hour, iu 
order to retain its hold upon public favor. 
It is especially incumbent upon Congress, 
at its next session, to deal with the two 
great questions of Tax Reform and Civil 
Service Reform. Proper legislation on these 
two subjects will be a long step toward the 
success of the party in 1884. The political 
disaster of this Fall is by no means fatal, un- 
less Republicans themselves make it so. 
It is a severe and sharp rebuke, meant not 
for destruction by those who have given it, 


invigoration to do future work. Let tle 
Republican Party, in its constituency and 
in those who represent it, give proper 
heed to the rebuke, and there need be vo 
fear about its future, 





“THE UNITARIAN PECULIARITY.” 





Our readers who have followed the dis- 
cussion, in our editorial and contributors’ 
columns, of the weakness of Upilarianism 
will not need to have the points, pro and 
con, restated. The msin question at issue 
bas been this: That, while Unitarianism 
claims to be av eminently simple, practical 
system of Christian truth, as a religious in- 
fluence, especially among the lower classes, 
it bas been the weakest of all denomiva- 
tions. We did not deny, we expressly ad- 
mitted that, in literature and politics and 
education and eleemosynary work, Unita- 
riaos are among the foremost. We gave the 
body credit fora strong influence in favor 
of “ moral righteousness ” in its own com- 
munities; but we did charge that, for the 
‘*masses of degraded, ignorant, and suffer- 
ing humanity,” notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity and practicalness of its Gospel, it 
has done less than “almost any other de- 
nomination.” It seems to us that our Uni- 
tarian friend, the Rev. Charles A. Allen, 
who writes again this week about ‘‘ The 
Unitarian Pecullarity,” virtually admits the 
truth of thiscriticism when he concedes, 
as he bad done in his former article, that 
the Evangelical religion can be more effect- 
ively propagated than Unitarianism, not 
only among the heathen, but among 
the neglected and ignorant § clusses 
in our own country. It is, then, io 
the minds of ‘‘ some Unilarians,’’ a conclu- 
sive argument in favor of leaving the igno- 
rant and degraded for other denominations 
to Christianize, that Unitarianism is not 
adapted to those most needful of religious 
instruction and moral elevation. Is not 


such a confession as this damaging to any 
claim Unitarianism may put forth to be a 
universal religion, such as Evangelical and 
Catholic Christianity knows itself to be? 
It may. be that this is what Mr, Oliver 





Johnson had in mind when, in explaining 


but rather for reconstruction and healthful 





why Unitarianism bad not established sais religion which weakens and destroys men’s 


eign missions, he said: 


“‘Tt must work according to its own 
peculiar genius, and has no call to imitate 
the methods of sects that stand upon 
creeds which it has outgrown and rejected.” 

The “apathy” of Unitarians, which we 
had ascribed to a lack of ‘‘spiritual vital 
ity,” is due, according to Mr. Allen, toa 
**Unitarian peculiarity,” the like of which, 
he says, is not known to Orthodoxy—“ in- 
tense unsectarianism.” They wil! not give 
to Unitarian objects because they are 
afraid they might be regarded as promoting 
sectarianism. Is not this a little hard to 
understand? They believe that Unitarian- 
ism is unsectarian, and yet they will not 
give movey to promote it! They kuow 
Orthodoxy is sectarian, and yet, we are 
told, they give liberally to support it! 
This apathy, it seems to us, is the direct re- 
sult of lack of strong religious convic- 
tions, which are the mainspring of the 
great Evangelical activities, The Rev. 
George Batchelor, in his address before 
the National Unitarian Conference, gavea 
statement of the motives of Uvitarian 
benevolence, showing that they are chiefly 
seculur. A portion of such giving, he 
says, has no ‘‘ moral significance,” but is 
for business and selfish purposes. Even 
when Unitarian moneys are placed in Or- 
thodox hands, a ‘‘native instinct” guides 
them not into mission, Bible, and tract so- 
cieties, not to evangelists, but to those 
ends which serve the present needs of soci- 
ety. It isthe “ secular work of the world” 
which is kept in view; and Mr. Batchelor 
explaius why this is so: 

‘‘They [the Uniterians], seeing the small 
gain to humap happiness and welfare pro- 
duced by any chavges of theological belief 
which we are able to cause, and contrasting 
the manifest results of our labor in this 
field with the effects of effort directed 
against poverty, disease, vice, and crime in 
their vative hauuts or with the vast ameli- 
oration of human society, caused by science 
and philosophy and secular education, are 
likely to conclude that the secular agencies 
of society are better instruments for thei: 
purpose than anything we can offer.” 


Nothing that we have said about the weak- 
ness of Unitarianism is as severe as this. 
Let our Unitarian friends make as much 
as they may of the feeling of opposition to 
sectarianism as accounting for the 
‘‘apathy” of Unitarians in giving for de- 
nominational purposes, there will still re- 
main this great avd inconsistent fact: That 
Unitarians bave a perfect ecclesiastical 
system—Unitarian parishes, Unitarian as- 
sociations and conferences, including even 


tions, Unitarian benevolent and missionary 


denominations, known as congregational 
in order, usually employ—how, therefore, 


We would not rob Unitarians of the credit 
of giving liberally for humane objects. We 
have said they are princesin benevolence; 


work that they fail iu liberality. 

We have a larger, worthier purpose 
in our criticisms of Unitarianism than 
to show simply that it does not pro- 
duce the fruit that the world has a right to 
expect of it. The mission of Unitarianism, 
according to M. J. Savage, is to abolish 
sectarianism, which, to a Unitarian, means 
the bringing of Evangelical Chiistianity 
down to the plane of Rationalism. It is 
a significant admission which Dr. George 
E. Ellis made in a recent paper, when he 
said that he was satisfied that the Bible, 
considered as an inspired book and taken 
in its natural and obvious meaning, yields 
Orthodoxy. Unitarianism, then, confessed- 
ly, does not staud upon the Scriptures. 
Considering, therefore, the wide departure 
of Unitarianism from Orthodoxy, its tend- 
encies toward an even more advanced 
position and the blighting effects of its be- 
lief or lack of belief on its religious fruit- 
age, are we not justified in warning Evan- 
gelical Churches to beware of its leaven? 
If this leaven were to work its effects among 
them, they might finally disband, even as 
societies for ‘‘ ethical culture” ; for, to quote 
from a note we published a few weeks ago, 
froma Unitarian whom Unitarians bonor, 





a National Conference, Unitarian ordina- 


societies, and about all the machinery that 


can it be made to appear as the virtue of 
unsectarianism that mep who are a part of 
this system and receive what benefits it has 
to confer refuse to respond to its appeals? 


but it is toward distinctively religious 


ex-President Thomas Hill, “any form of 
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love for Christ must end by injuring their 
love for men, their efficiency in good 
works.” 





MR. HUBBELL’S ACCOUNTS. 


Tue Hon. Jay Hubbell, chairman of the 

Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 

mittee, procured a list of the names of all 

the employés of the Government through- 

out the United States, their post-office ed- 

dresses, and the amount of their respective 
salaries or wages. He then, with the aid 
of his Committee, fixed arate of percent- 
age which each employé was expected to 
pay on the amount of bis salary or wages 
for the year. ‘This being settled, then came 
the business of calculating the exact 
aggregate amount which should be assessed 
upon each of these employés. This was fol- 
lowed by the preparation and mailing of s 
circular addressed to each employé, andin- 
forming him that it was hoped and, indeed, 
expected that he would pay the amount 
named therein, and send forward his check 
or a postal money-order for the same to the 
treasurer of the Committee at Washiogton, 
where Mr. Hubbell had his headquarters 
and took the general supervision of the 
funds collected and their disbursement for 
various purposes. 

All this looks like business. There was 
the general manager, who was no less a 
person than this same Mr. Hubbell. He 
went at the matter ina business way. He 
gotthe names of all the employés of the 
Government, ascertained their salaries aud 
post-office addresses, fixed the amount that 
each should pay, and had a circular ad- 
dressed to each one accordingly, und even 
sent out a second circular, to hurry up the 
delinquents who had not responded to the 
first one. He had a treasurer. He bad 
several clerks, drawn from the departments 
in Washington, besides some others who 
were hired for the service. As we presume, 
a book of accounts was kept, containing a 
record of receipts and from what sources, 
and also a record of expenditures anid to 
what objectsthe money wasapplied. We 
say agaiv that this looks like business. It 
is, in the matter of collecting fuud+, a 
thoroughly systematic and business way of 
going atthe thing. Mr. Hubbell could not 
have done better if he had been a tax col- 
lector, regularly appointed and autborized 
by law to tax the people and then collect 
the taxes. He has proved his efficiency at 
this sort of busivess, if at nothing else. He 
has no delicacy or modesty to prevent him 
from crowding delinquents right up to the 
mark, Pay they must, or he would make 
it very uncomfortable for them. 

It is suid that Mr. Hubbell, by his assidu- 
ity and perseverance, mavaged to collect 
about half a million of dollars, the larger 
part of it being practically extorted from 
the employés of the Government. Half a 
million of dellars makes a good round sum. 
[tdoes not grow on every bush. Compara- 
tively few men can by the utmost diligence 
accumulate this amount ina life time. The 
amount of labor which it represents on the 
part of the Government employés and the 
amount of sacrifice necessary to pay it, if 
all told, would make quile a narrative. 

There is one question connected with this 
business that remains to be answered, and 
in respect to it we suggest that the Govern- 
ment clerks and employés, who furnished 
the larger part of the funds, unite in an 
open letter to Mr. Hubbell, calling on him 
to give them « complete balance-sheet of 
receipts and expenses, that they may see for 
themselves how the money was spent. Half 
a million of dollars is too big a sum to go 
into the hands of even Mr. Hubbell or any 
committee without giving some account to 
the contributors of the use made of it. We 
can think of a variety of questions which it 
would be very interesting to have Mr. Hab- 
bell answer. How much of this money 
stuck to his own fingers, in the way of com- 
pensation for his services as trustee and 
general manager? How much was paid to 
the other members of the Committee, for 
theirtime and labor? What was the cost 
of clerk bire and at what rate were tke 
clerks paid? How much was spent for 
printing political documents? How much 
was allowed to thespeech-makers employed 
by Hubbell & Co.? What was the amount 
expended iv the out and out purchase of 
votes, if order to fllustratée the doctrine of 











pure elections? In a word, what did this 
Hubbel! machinedo with the funds entrusted 
toitscare? There are some ugly rumors 
iu the air about the method of expenditure; 
and Mr, Hubbell, being thoroughly fxmil- 
jar with allthe ivside secrets, is just the 
man to clear up the whole matter. He 
knows all about it, and we hope that the 
Government clerks and employés who paid 
the money will give him the opportunity to 
tell what he knows or of refusing to doso. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue great gap in the board of instruction at 
Andover Semivary is in a fair way to be filled. 
Last Monday the trustees elected three pro- 
fessors; the Rev. George Harris, of Providence, 
R. I., to be Professor Park’s successor in the 
Abbott chair of Systematic Divinity, the Rev. 
E. Y¥. Hineks, lately pastor at Portland, as 
Smith Professor of Theology, to have the de- 
partment of Biblical Theology, and the Rev. J. 
P. Taylor, of New London, Conn., to be Taylor 
Professor of Biblical History and Theoloyy 
and instructor in the Assyrian language. Mr. 
Harris declined several years ago the professor- 
ship of theology at Bangor. He isa graduate 
of Amberst and Andover, has studied abroad 
and stands high as a vigorous and independ- 
ent thinker. He has been recoguized since 
his ordination in 1864 as one of our ablest 
young clergymen. Mr. Hincks is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and Andover, was ordained 
fo 1870, and has spent the last year in 
the study of Biblical Theology in Berlin. 
He has a fine record in Maine. Mr. Taylor 
is a graduate of Yale and Andover, was 
ordained in 1868, bas spent two years in study 
in Germany anda tbird year in travel and study 
in the East. A later telegram informs us that 
Mr. Frank E. Woodruff has been elected Pro- 
fessor Thayer's successor in Greek Exegesis, 
and Principal Fairbairn lecturer on Compara- 
tive Religion. 








Waicnu Professor Delitzsch? If you speak 
of Professor Delitzech, pure and simple, you 
mean, doubtless, Professor Franz Delitzsch 
and it will be as well to say so. He is the 
fatber of 'be two others—Jobannes and Fried- 
rich. Jobannes became extraordinary profess- 
or of theology at Leipzig, but died a few years 
ago. You will find his name in a book or two. 
Friedrich is not a theologian, but an Assyriol- 
ogist, and is perhaps now best known as the 
author of the book op Paradise—‘' Wo /ag das 
FPuradies?" Only « short time ago, in a prom- 
inent American theological journsl, a review 
of that work opened by calling Friedrich De- 
litzech the *‘ veteran’ theologian at Leipzig; 
ap amusing description for the friends of the 
young man. Franz le the veteran Uld Testa- 
ment commentator, the translator of the New 
Testament into Hebrew; Jobannes is dead; 
Friedrich, extraordinary professor in the phi- 
losophical faculty at Leipzig, is the Assyriol- 
ogist. Be good enough not to confuse them 
While referring to this family, let us mention 
the death, a few days ayo, of an extraordinary 
professor of the philosophical faculty at Leip- 
zig, named Otto Delitsch, whobas no “z” in 
bis name. He was a learned geographer and a 
warm and active Christian, being especially in- 
terested iucare forthe poor. It is to be ex- 
pected that bis death will be reported to Amer- 
fea by some newcomer as the death of ove of 
the more widely-known Delitzsches, with ‘‘z.” 
By the way, when Americans use this name, 
they often provounce it with the accent on the 
lasi syllable, as if they wished to make the 
most out of that mouthful of consonants. 
The correct pronunciation accents the first 
syllable and makes the vowel full, so that It 
might be represented in English by the word 
“day,”’ and the whole name is day-lich, the 
“ich ” asin *‘ which.”’ 





AMERICAN publishers in general behave 
well ander the fire of criticism and do not 
need to be told bow great an interest they 
have io the support of av unbought and inde- 
pendent criticism. Now and then we bave 
exhibitions of tempestuous sensibility, and 
sometimes, we regret to say, evidences that 
the relations of the independent press tothe 
publishers require explanation. For the 
present, we give no names, but a house dis- 
turbed by our strictures on a work which we 
have been unable to rate as high as the pub- 
lisLers do, send us a lot of commendatory 
rubbish to show bow far we and another lead- 
ing critical contemporary are astray in our 
judgment, and require us to make choice 
among these effusions, and to publish onc of 
them without note or comment or lose their 
advertisements. Tus INDEPENDENT, gentle- 
men, can afford the luxury of its motto und its 
neme. We cannot afford to sell ont our good 
faith with our readers and give them anything 
less than our best and freest opinion. We do 
not publish notices of books sent into the 
office, but solicit them and pay for them from 





competent critics. We are glad to sell our 
advertising spaces; but we do not sell our 
editorial and critical opinions—neither for 
cash nor for advertisements. 





Geyerat Grant, in an article in the Decem- 
ber number of the North American Review, 
entitled “An Undeserved Stigma,” carefully 
reviews the case of General Fitz Jobn Porter, 
who In 1862 was tried by acourt martial, on the 
charge of disobeying the orders of General 
Pope, at a critical moment, and, being found 
guilty and the finding being approved by the 
President, was dismissed from the army in 
disgrace. This was twenty years ago, and 
during this whole period General Porter, with 
scarcely any body to sympathize with him, bas 
been claiming that the sentence of the court- 
mattial was grossly unjust and bas struggled 
most persistently to have this alleged injustice 
righted. The general public bas until lately 
looked upon General Porter as substantially a 
tialtor tothe Union cause in an hour of ex 
treme peril, and, if he had been bung or shot 
at the time, bardly anybody would bave com- 
plained. Even General Grant himself, when 
he was general of the army and when be was 
President, declined, from m‘staken opinions,as 
he now fully admits, to do anything for his re~ 
lief. The Schofield Board of Inquiry, ap 
pointed by President Hayes, to investigate 
the whole matter, came to the conclusion, in 
the light of all the facts as presented to them, 
that the sentence against General Porter was 
unjust. Genera) Grant himself, baving care- 
fully studied the whole question, bas revised 
and corrected his own false opinions and is 
now avxious to doeverything in his power to 
bave this wrong repaired. What he wants is 
that Congress should pass a bil! providing for 
Genera) Porter’s restoration to the army, with 
the rank which be held at the time of his dis_ 
miseal. We are of the opinion, so far as we 
are competent to judgeof the question at all, 
tbat General Grant is entirely correct in the 
end he seeks to accomplish ard that tbe Goy- 
ernment should lose no time in making the 
proper amevde to General Porter for the 
grevious wrong which it has unwittingly in- 
flicted upon him and under which be bas 
been suffering for the last twenty years. The 
President has no power to afford the relief 
until Congress shall supply the requisite legis- 
lation. Let Congress, then, act and act at 
once. It is never too late to doright. 


It does not follow, by any means, that be- 
catise the Democrats have won a great victory 
in. 1882 they will do the same in 1884. They 
won a victory quite as notable in 1874, but 
were beaten in 1876. Toshowthe remarkable 
parallel between the election through which 
we have just passed and that of 1874, we have 
prepared with some care the following table, 
covering the Northern and the Centra! States: 
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* Not a state. 

Thus we see that the election of 1874 turned 
out worse for the Republicans than that of 
1882. In these states the Democrats have not 
gained one single congressman, while the Re- 
publicans have gained 20 over 1874. It is true 
that there was in that year no such phenomenal 
majority as the 196,000 which Mr. Cleveland 
now receives in New York; but he stands 
alone there, and on the judicial ticket the Dem- 
ocratic majority is not much larger than it was 
then. If we take this entire Congress, it will 
still sppear that the present defeat is no worse 
than that of eight yearsago. Then the House 
of Representatives stood Republicans 108, 
Democrats 168, Independents 14, giving an Op- 
position majority of 74. The next Congress 
will stand Republicans 119, Democrats 201, 
Coalition (Mahoneites) 5. Giving the last to 
the Democrats (where they do not belong, ex- 
cept in name), the Opposition majority is 87, or 
77 if the Virginia congressmen are counted 
with the Republicans. The election of 1884 is 
by po means a foregone conclusion. 


Tue full vote of Pennsylvania, not counting 
the votes cast for the Prohibition and Green- 
back candidates,.is this year 709,217. Mr. 
Pattison received 350,155 of these votes, 
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General Beaver $10,460, and Mr. Stewart 43,- 





602. The aggregate of the votes cast for the 
two Republican candidates for governor ia 
that state fe 359,062, or 8,907 more than the 
votes cast for Mr. Pattison. Had these votes 
been concentrated on a single candidate, be 
would bave been elected by this majority, at 
least. Had there been a single candidate 
supported by all the Republicans of the state, 
he would have been elected by a much larger 
majority. A large number of Independent 
Republicans, in order to make sure of the de- 
feat of General Beaver, who was the Cameron 
candidate, voted directly for Mr. Pattison and 
thus helped to swell his plurality. The 
Democrats in that state did not get a majority 
of the voles, but simply obtained a plurality, 
owing to the division in the Republican Party, 
of which Boss Cameron was the ceuter and the 
source. Pennsylvania is as really a Republican 
state to-day as it has been for years 
past. The defeat of the party this year 
results from the arrogant dictation of a polit- 
ical boss, that Givided the party; and but for 
tbis single cause victory would have perched 
on its banner. What the election shows is, not 
that the Democrats are the majority party in 
Pennsylvania ; but that the Republican Party 
in that state must,in order to win victories, 
rid itself of the supremacy of Senator Cam- 
eron. He can no longer boss the party, except 
to defeat it. Like ex-Senator Conkling, iv this 
state, he bas bad bis day and must now retire 
from his despotic control of the party. The 
Independent Republicans bave served a public 
notice, through the ballot-box, that they will 
not submit to the domination of Senator Cam- 
eron or train with the party under bis machine 
methods. They will soouer accept defeat than 
yield their necks to the yoke of this insolent 
one-man power. 


Mr. Joun F. Smytn’s Republican State 
Committee, on the 10th of this month, three 
days after the election, found themselves lack- 
ing in the requisite funds with which to-pay 
their hotel expenses at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, including the grog and cigar bill; and, to 
make up this deficiency, they issued a post- 
election assessment circular, as follows, ad- 
dressed to post-office and custom- house clerks 
in this city who had not cometo time with 
their voluotary coutributions”’ : 

Firma AVENUE Hort. Nov. tot, 1888, f 
“ Dear Sir :—By order of the E tive C 

Tam requested tosay that your name does not ap- 
pear on our books as having made any voluntary con. 
tribution toward the legitimate expenses of the past 

i you can make your contribu-- 
tion either by calling or sending to the assistant 
treasurer, Room K, Fifth Avenue Hotel, who will be 
there until Wednesday evening, November 15th. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“E. M. Jomnson, Secretary.” 

We certainly hope that committee will man- 
age to pay their botel bill, even if they have 
to take the money out of their own pockets. 
But wedo not understand why the clerks and 
employés of the post-office and the custom 
house in this city should be specially dunned 
for this purpose, any more than the clerks and 
employés of the banks or the merchants of 
this city. Whether any of them responded 
affirmatively to this second dunning letter for 
“ voluntary contributions’ we do not know; 
bat we do know that the Republican Party 
must dispense with this system of robbing 
the employés of the Government for election 
expenses or dispense with the good esteem of 
all honest men. The whole thing is a scandal 
and an outrage, and, like the spoils system, of 
which it is a part, deserves the severest repro- 
bation. It is among the causes of Republican 
defeat at the last election. 








.-».Weshould not have told who was the 
“Unitarian whom Unitarians honor,’ from 
whom we quoted a telling approval of our 
criticism of Unitarianism. The Christian 
Register quoted it, and added as severe words 
as it could express about the writer. Instantly 
Dr. Thomas Hill wrote to the Register that he 
was the wrilerand defending what he wrote. 
He says there of our criticisms of the Unita- 
rian denomination: 


* It seemed to me that those criticisms were 
remarkably fair, giving us ample credit for 
all that we are and criticising us kindly and 
justly for what are our real failings.” 


He says that he did not declare that the de- 
pomination had yet become an engine with no 
fire under the boiler, but that it will become 
so speedily if it does not amend its faults, 
Thereupon the Register says, if that is what 
Dr. Hill meant, “ we have no criticism to 
make.” 


. Correspondents are asking us just what 
the ‘“‘Closure”’ discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment is about. It would be tedious to ex- 
plain all the propositions and amendments 


offered, which number hundreds. But the 
principle is a very simple one. It 
is simply the French Cloture and our 


power of the previous question by which 
a sufficient majority bas power, after dis. 
cussion has reached a reasonable length, to 
order the vote to be taken, and to prevent a 
factious minority, asin the case of the Irish 
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obstructionists, from continuing the debate 
indefinitely by talking against time, and by 
motions offered simply for obstruction, so as 
to prevent a vote’s being taken. It is simply 
&@ reasonable proposition to give the power, 
without which a parliament or congress be- 
comes a nullity, to a legislative body to come 
to a decisive vote at last. 


«+-«The Herald and Presbyter makes some 
singular statements about The Methodist, which 
was recently consolidated with The Christian 
Advocate, We need only to refer to one: 

“The Methodist did very little for lay repre- 

sentation. Its will was good, but it had few 
readers, The change came to pass by discus- 
sion in The Advocutes, which had ten to fifteen 
times as many readers as The Methodist.” 
This is a falsification of history. The Methodist 
did more than any other single influence for 
lay delegation. It fought the fight against the 
persistent opposition oi the Metropolitan Ad- 
vocate, and fought it successfully. Nor is it 
true that it had few readers. It had, as a mat- 
ter of fact, from 20,000 to 25,000 subscribers. 
No one of The Advocates at that time had even 
twice as many subscribers. The New York Ad- 
vocate alone may have had a few thousands 
more. . 


..--It is pleasant just now to notice the sharp 
dissatisfaction expressed by the Universalist 
papers with the sermon of Dr. E. L. Rexford 
before their Annual Convention in Philadel- 
phia. His language, fairly interpreted, implies 
that the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
does not differ from that of other works 
of genius, and that God’s part in them bad to 
do only with implaoting ‘‘ the deathless relig- 
fous instincts in the human spirit.” This 
quite does away with Christianity as a religion 
coming with authority from God, and Univers- 
alists are not very slow to see it. Dr. Rexford 
some time ago was not at all pleased with our 
criticisms on his representations of the Ameri- 
can churches, given in a letter to Chunder 
Sen. Now he will bave enough to do in de- 
fending against Universalists his views of 
Universalism. 


.-In an article in THs INDEPENDENT on 
the Faith Cure, Dr. Hepworth said, on the 
supposed case of a sick father: 

“The messenger who does my errand should 
go to the physician first, to the minister after- 
ward. If either of them is out of town, I earn- 
estly hope it may pot be the doctor.” 

Here is The Word, Work, and World, a not very 
well-known missionary magazine, which calls 
this ‘* a shameless confession for a minister of 
faith, which some may mistake for smartness, 
bat over which manya Christian who does 
not believe in faith healing will blush as they 
read it.” Dr. Hepworth’s words were not so 
much smart as serious. We have little doubt 
that the editor who makes the criticism would 
himself send for the doctor instantly and send 
for the minister, if at all, by a later messenger. 


.-The mayor of Cincinnati made great 
promises of reforms in city administration. 
He did succeed for a few weeks in closing the 
Sunday theaters; but last Sunday they all got 
the better of bim again and were in fall blast. 
But Cincinnatiis a German city and it is almost 
impossible there to erfsrce the mildest Sun. 
day law. Things are more easily managed iu 
Connecticut, where last Sunday evening 
arrests were made of the managers and troupe 
of the so-called Norfolk Jubilee Singers. 
Their music was, doubtless, religious; but 
there was a fee taken at the door and this 
brought it under the provision of the law. In 
Albany aspecial effort is now making to en- 
force the Sunday law and the saloons were 
almost entirely closed last Sunday. 


.. It begins to savor of cruelty the persist- 
ent badgering which 8. C. B{race] is giving 
the National Temperance Society, Dr. Samson, 
and the Rev. L. C. Field, in the Philadelphia 
papers. Dr. Samson bas writtena wild book 
on the wines of the Bible, and Mr. Field has 
taken his assertions as sober authority in an 
article in the Methodist Review. Every few 
days &. C. B. writes one of the Philadelphia 
papers a short letter, in which he shows up 
some utterly ridiculous statement of Dr. Sam- 
son and Mr. Field—at one time a mistransla- 
tion of Columella, at another an Arabic blun- 
der, all of which are patent, but are published 
under the authority of the National Temper- 
ance Society. 

«eeeThe Rev. Washington Gladden leaves 
Springfield, Mass., to accept, perhaps, the most 
influential pulpit in Obio. Columbus is not 
only the center of government for the state, 
but a very important center of its educational 
and philanthropic interests, and a very large 
proportion of those connected with tbe uni- 
versity and the state asylums attend the First 
Congregational Church. We observe that the 
people of Columbus do not seem at all to fail to 
understand and approve Mr. Gladden’s rela- 
tion tothe religious discussions of the day. His 
cburch may well be pleased. 


...-The easy agreement which the com- 


mittees for getting up Congregational formulas 
of faith are said to have achieved “ goes far," 
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itis said, ‘to indicate that the divergency of | the religious history of this country with more ar eare ew Tork 


theological opinion among Congregationalists 
is not so great as is sometimes indicated.” The 
Vermont Chronicle says that this is precisely 
what it has all along been asserting. It is what 
Tue INDEPENDENT has all along been asserting. 
The real differences between the schools of 
belief in that body are not vital and it has been 
a very great evil to represent them as such. 


. Secretary Folger was the Administration 
eandidate for governor of the State of New 
York. It was largely for this reason that he 
failed of an election. The peoplerejected him 
as governor; but that does not imply that they 
do not have confidence in him as Secretary of 
the Treasury. He iscertainly an excellent finan- 
cier and bis removal would tend very much to 
destry the remaining credit of the Adminis- 
tration. We cannot believe any report that 
President Arthur is considering an action so 
disgraceful as bis removal would be. 


.--.We have little doubt that Mr. Joseph 
Cook will resume his Boston lectures soon 
after New Year’s Day, and that we shall 
report them. He was lecturing on Monday of 
this week in Chicago, baving previously spoken 
in San Francisco, Denver, and Omaha, to im- 
mense sudiences, notwithstanding his un- 
flinching pro-Chinere opinions. He will meet 
his Boston committee December 6th, and not 
till then willit be fully decided whether he 
will resume his lectureship. But we are happy 
to anticipate the decision. 


-.In another column, in discussing the 
alleged “lost art’’ of winning souls, we draw 
our statistics from the. Congregational and 
Presbyterian denominations. Were the 
statistics accessible, we imagine that the 
Roman Catholics would furnish the most 
striking illustration of this loss of power. Its 
journals are filled with complaints of the loss 
of its young people, who either go over to 
Protestantism or tarry in the borderland of 
utter indifferentism. 


.-Many of the Democrats who before the 
election believed in Civil Service Reform now 
want the reform postponed until they get into 
power and turn out all the Republicans and 
grab all the offices, and then they will be ready 
for a reform that keeps the offices in their 
hands. This, in most instances, is about all 
there is or ever has been in Democratic profes- 
sions on this subject. Governor-elect Cleve- 


land will soon be put to the test on this 
question. 


.. We are gratified to see that, in aJecture , 


iu Sau Francisco, Joseph Cook takes precisely 
the same view of Chunder Sen and the Brahmo 
Somj as that which we have taken and which 
to some bas seemed rose-colored. ‘‘ If you were 
to ask me,’’ he says, “for a true opinion of 
this religion, I should say it was that of a 
Quaker Theist in a Hindu dress.”” He re- 
gards Mr. Sen asa devout man, exercising a 
very important and beneficial influence. 


.-.»-Mr. C.M, Ingleby’s conjecture in emend- 
ation of Mr. Darwin's letter on religion is 
all wrong. Professor Hiackel writes to The 
Acudemy that in Darwin’s original letter the 
period was after the word ‘revelation’ and 
not after “ future life.” It reads: ‘‘ For my- 
self I do not believe that there has ever been 
any revelation. As for a future life, every 
man must judge for himself between conflict- 
ing vague probabilities.” 


..-“* His is a giief,”’ said The Tribune, of Dr. 
Seguin, “that cannot be assuaged by human 
sympathy.’’ Therefore, says a religious con- 
temporary, there must be a superhuman sym- 
pathy that can assuage it ; and, therefore there 
must bea God. This a fair illustration, not a 
travesty at all, of what is now the popular 
argument for Theism. It is not strange that it 
is impossible to impress its force upon unbe- 
lievers. 


..Judge Hoffman, of San Francisco, in a 
recent case that came before him, decided that 
the Anti-Chinese Law has no application in any 
way to Chinese merchants coming into this 
country, and, hence, that they may come and 
go under the guaranties of the Burlingame 
Treaty, just as they could if the law had never 
been passed. The correctness of this decision 
is obvious from the very face of the law. 


--The figures show that the Illinois Legis- 
lature is Republican in both houses and that 
the Republicans will have a majority of twelve 
n joint ballot. This puts an end to the hopes 
which Senator Davis may have entertained as 
to his own re-election. Governor Cullom and 
General Raum are the two prominent Repub- 
lican candidates for the place which he will 
Vacate on the 4th of next March. 

--Governor St. John, of Kansas, who was 
defeated as a candidate for st aero in ex- 
Plaining his defeat, says that ‘ a large slush- 


fund, treachery, and fraud have accomplished 
what the opposition set out to accomplish.’’ 
We regret his defeat, especially as he has-been 
not onlya good governor, but an earnest and effi- 
cient supporter of the principle of Prohibition. 


. 





—<- vino not have made this amazing state- 
ment: 


“It [infant baptism] means the perversion of 
God’s truth and the overthrow of his plan for 
saving a lost world; and, but for the Baptist 
leaven, it would soon work the frightful evils 
here that it has wrought in other lands.”’ 

----Of the one hundred and twenty-eight 
members of the present Assembly of this state 
only thirty-nine have been re-elected, and of 
these less than a dozen have had experience in 
the business of law-making. It would not be 
surprising if, with such a mass of raw material, 
things should not work very smoothly or wisely 
with the next session of the Assembly. 


-.. The Georgia Legislature has chosen Gov- 
ernor Colquit as United States senator for six 
years from the 4th of next March. He isa 
Democrat, of course; yet heis one of the ablest 
and best public men of the state and will make 
a good senator. He belongs to the Methodist 
Church, and has always sustained a good name 
for personal integrity. 

-.--One of the pleasing results of the last 
election is the large proportion of the members 
who voted for the River and Harbor swindle that 
were not nominated for re-election or, if nom- 
inated, failed of being elected. The lesson is 
a good one and will be a warning against the 
repetition of such swindles in the future. 


..eeThe Star-route thieves, whose second 
trial is set down for next month, are anxious 
to get rid of Judge Wylie and have some other 
page take his place. The difficulty with Judge 

e is that he is not sufficiently accommo- 
dating in his administration of the law to suit 
their delicate notions of propriety. 

«---The opening meeting of the Baptist 
Autumnal Conference in Dr. Thomas’s beau- 
tiful aud peculiar church was a great success. 
It is strange that the idea of a Church Con- 
gress bas so long been left tothe Episcopal- 
ians and Unitarians to carry out. We expect 
to print some of the best papers. 

.. The American Home Missionary Society 
is to be congratulated on securing so able, 
judicious, and urbane a gentleman as the Rev. 
J. B. Clark, of Bostov, to succeed Dr. H. M. 
Storrs as secretary. He bas hed abundant ex- 
perience in just such work as thatto which 
be has been called. 

«++. Very easily are the lines crossed between 
some denominations. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll 
left a (Dutch) Reformed Church in Brook- 
lyn, two Sundays ago, and last Sunday he began 
bis pastorate of the Puritan Congregational 
Church in the same city. 

” ....Dr. R. 8. Storrs finished on Tuesday of 
thie week the thirty-sixtb year of his Brooklyn 
pastorate. 


Lublisher's Department. 


SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


MINISTERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


who are so often afflicted with throat diseases, will 
find a sure vomets in ALLEN's Lun@ Balsam. Lozenges 
and wafers sometimes give relief; but this BaLsan, 
taken a few times, will insure a permanent cure. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


FOR TEN CENTS. 











Tue ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, now in its 14th year, is 
urely Western in make-u and is replete with [lus- 
Pations, Stories, Poems, Timely — 


ing, — SS ne ng 
Tlustrated Fashion Paper, and other reading. 
Samples, 10 cents. Address 
J. GILMORE, 213 North 8th 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tae Seevepee and St. Louis Macazing sent 
one year for 


We call attention to the advertisement of The 
Christian Inder, Atianta,Ga. On the 25th of Decem- 
ber pons: an edition of > fe +- 7 (40, = copies 
of The ian Index a ory copy 
of the edition will be prompily” one S judicious y dis- 
tributed Gren h the mail. The benefit of an adver- 
tisement in this special edition is self-evident to 
every man. Al who desire to have their goods or 
special wanes of business brought conspicuously be- 
fore the people of the South now have a favorable 
opportunity for doing so. 


4 GOOD OFFER. 


n, and Quincy ey Com- 
an illustrated treatise. “ The 


rowth of the Six Great States. 
as — and numerous sah of bigh merit 
adorn its pa; Any one — cir name end 
address, with two three cent posta 
ceive a copy by return mail by ap 
LowELL, Gen neral Passenger Agest. Agent, 








THE PARE RK THEATER FIRE. 

Tre destruction of the Park bee y= by are, on 
Monday last, is another instance of false economy. 
If the yy had been taken with this bo butiding 
which have been with the new no—namely, the 
adoption of the Watkins Automatic Fire Alarm and 
uisber—this disastrous fire would have been 

F information can be obtained at No. 
a 
Sewannseens, Micu., Oct. 19th, 1882. 
esses. SHAW, APPLIN 
wy ee Pulpit Suit No. 3 received yesterday, in 
good order, and is just 7 Y for the money. Gives 
good satisfaction. It is first class in every respect ; 
and, when in want of such goods, will remember you. 
You fellows know how to pack "goods, to have them 
come all right, and I can truly say it isa pleasure to 
deal with such men, Enclosed find amount for os 
ours 





ee. ee 
in go to Aiken, 8. ‘or ¢ n e 
wt is friends and {fy —~ to try that mild and 
Det eitul chim climate for the cure of chronic diseases of 
the throat and lungs. 


A Portas.z Electric i Ai tfor $5 is by ~w extensive 








Portable of 
y yee \~ ton, Mass. It isan eco mie 1 and safe 
Mustrated Selene gving ton s sent 


Wie yon vise of lea 


poo bee Dy 
Psion Herel nearly oppsn y oppestie ay dnopat Grand 


land ard Depo 
Elevator. Restaurant mig of Sith tie best Pilores. 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated Rai eh aa 


BENEDICT BROTHERS’ REMOD- 
UILDING. 


ELED B 
THE remodeling and enlargement of 

welry store, at the corner of gate 
and Cortlandt pwee. is an event of more than 
ing interest. The house is —— the roldest n its 
line of business in America. f acentury 
reputation. its founder, SAMUEL 

geese ICTS, Baving, 

his saesatie method of co. 





ceil! 
glass. There is no molding at the to 
but the glass is let into the ceiling, an ex riment 


jous stones, 
nerally. The 
great variety. 


4 
bear 


house of " Benec 

medict, Edwin P., Fred- 
erick P. Thecashier and ja nag = the Ce eg 
ment is Mr. Mulford D.8 
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THE BREATH FOR SINGING AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Respiratory Control, by John Howard, contains 
many personal experiments, giving the reader per- 
sonal tests of the false and true modes both of filling 
the lungs and of giving artistic respiratory support 
to the voice, 60 cents; or $1 with the two pamphlets, 
“Vocal Process” and “Vocal Reform.” Address 
Joun Howarp, 15 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Howard Method Voice Lessons, by Mail, give sepa- 
rate command of each one of the muscles of throat 
and respiration, which to form voice, so that 
the pupil can contract or relax them, as will, thus 
physically checking faults and forming right habits, 
with truly wonderful results. 


Send for letter of terms for Singers’ or Speakers’ 
pane containing schedule of radical and artistic 
lying exercises ; for one of five yearly Bulletins 
of Festimonialn, containing hundreds of reports, 
fe. almost beyond belief, from vocalists and pub- 
1° speakers. 
*,* “ BLow and steady wins the race.” Steadily, but 
not slowly, Kidney-Wort is distancing all competi. 
tion for universal popularity and usefulness. This 
celebrated remedy can now be obtained in the usual 
dry vegetabie form or in liquid form. It ts put up in 
the latter way for the ial convent of those 
who cannot readily prepare it. It will be found very 
concentrated and wil) act with equal efficiency in 
either form. Read advertisement. 

















* Persons whose blood has been corrupted and the 
circulation deranged by foul secretions (the result of 
the disordered chemistry of the body) need for their 
purification something like an inward baptism atthe 
hands of Mrs. Lydf~ E. Pinkham, whose laboratory is 
at No. 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Her Vege 
table C d is fairly 1 @ the country as 
with a river of life 
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WE respectfully ask every old subscriber to invite 
one or more of bis friends and neighbors to join with 
him in subscribing for THs INDEPENDENT the coming 
year at the new club rates, stated in another column 
If tnis is done extensively, as it may be easily, the re- 
sult will be to the advantage of all parties. Our low- 
est subscription price is $3.00 per annum. For two 
names $5.00, or five names $10. At this low club rate 
price—$2.00 a year—there is scarcely a well-to-do 
family who would not, if asked, promptly say yes to 
such an offer. Try it, reader, and thus save a dollar 
on yourown subscription and help others do the same. 
Such an effort, last week, in a single New England 
town, resulted in the sending of 22 subscriptions and 
the cash in one remittance, and as many more from 
the same place are soon expected. 

If in some cases want of time or other circumstances 
prevent the action of any subscriber, as suggested, 
let him, as thousands are now doing, subscribe him- 
self for two years at club rates,and pay us five dol- 
lars, or for five years,and pay us ten dollars. In the 
case referred to the clergyman of the town headed 
the club-list and twenty one of his parishioners 
joined with him, and all participated equally in the 
saving of twenty-two dollars. There are not many 
towns in the country where the same results would 
not follow a similar effort. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 





DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROS., 


Only Store, 1 71 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 


THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 241, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER. 








We offer the services of the Best Artists and guaran- 
‘ tee first-class work. 


REED & BARTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blectro Silver-plated Goods, 


TABLE WARE 


IN NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 


MOUNTED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


Special Novelties for 
the Season. 





Epergnes, Candelabra, Candlesticks, 
Flower-Stands, Jardinieres, Vases, 
Cologne Sets, Jewel Boxes, 
Card Stands, Ink Stands, 
Children’s Sets, Cups, 
Cake Baskets, 
Ice Cream Dishes, Preserve Dishes, 
Salad Dishes, 
Egg Boilers, 
Pie Knives, Fish Knives, 
Table Cutlery, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Meat and Vegetable Dishes, 
Soup and Oyster Tureens, 
Baking Dishes, 
Butter Dishes, 
Celery Stands, 
Coffee Urns, Kettles, 
Pickle and Salad Casters, 
Dinner Casters, 
Fruit and Nut Dishes, 
Ice Fitchers 
(with Patent Movable Linings), 
Ice Pitcher Sets, Wine Coolers. 


SALESROOM, 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Gas Fixtures, 





. 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 
ment, selected this season, 
Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
tion of which a cordial invitation is extended. 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS. 
H In addition to those of 
Fine Clocks, ur own manufacture, we 
offer an unequaled assort- 
Mantle Sets, jrenssttetssesnee, 
— Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Artistic BronZes. |ana tner turopean cite 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmansbi 
Our rooms hav. mn recently fitted up, with special 
regard to the exhivition of these a toan —— 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
836 and 838 Bvenéway and Lath St., N. ¥. 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 West 20d St.. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avz., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 








A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 





has followed wherever {tt has become known in 
Hotels, and Families. It is rr 
the trade as a ae means of im 
ness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING 


PLATES oN STOVES, 


The Boog, Polisher, er om Bay one Plated 





BUY Ne Not OTHER. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 





INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 

+, extensive purchases made at the 
late London auction sales of the above 
goods we are enabled to offer to the 
public the finest assortment of rare and 
unique designs in Valley Cashmeres, 
etc, to be found in this market and at 
. ower Prices than before offered. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Sinancial, 


THE SHIPPING INVESTIGATION. 


Tue Joint Congressional Committee, ap- 
pointed to investigate the shipping question 
and report thereon at the next session of 
Congress, met last week in this city, for the 
purpose of taking testimony and collating 
the answers to the eight questions which 
had been previously addressed to various 
parties presumed to be specially informed 
on this subject. It is to be hoped that the 
Committee will sound this question to the 
bottom, and reach some practical conclu- 
sions, which, if adopted by Congress, will 
afford the needed remedy. The fact for 
years has stared Congress in the face 
that our commercial marine has almost 
wholly disappeared from the ocean, and 
that our oceanic carrying trade was con- 
ducted in English, French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian ships, with a mere fragment 
of it in American ships. Things in this 
respect have been steadily going from bad 
to worse; and Congress has looked on with 
a supine indifference that is simply aston- 
ishing. 

In 1860 our total imports and exports 
amounted to $762,288,580, and of this 
amount $507,247,757 were carried in Amer- 
ican vessels and $255,040,793 in foreign 
vessels, showing that we then carried 66.5 
per cent. of our whole foreign trade. The 
last quarterly report of the Bureau of Bta- 
tistics shows that this percentage hag in 
1882 sunk to 15.5 per cent. of our oceanic 
trade, giving 84.5 per cent. to foreign ves- 
sels. The transition from the one percent- 
age to the other has been going on ever since 
1860, and yet during all this time the ques- 
tion of the cause and the remedy has never 
been seriously considered by Congress. A 
few speeches have been made in Congress 
on the subject; by some the system of sub- 
sidies to American ships has been proposed ; 
by others it has been proposed to change 
our navigation laws, so as to admit foreign- 
built ships to American registry; but neither 
remedy and no other remedy has been prac- 
tically tried. Congress has just let things 
drift in their own way, till our commercial 
marine has reached its present condition. 

The annual loss to this country in the 
ocean transportation business is estimated to 
be as high as one hundred millions of dollars 
per year. Some statisticians place it as high 
as one hundred and twenty million dollars. 
This profit from the business is pocketed by 
foreign shipowners. They do the business 
for us, bringing foreign imports and carrying 
away domestie exports, and reaping corre- 
sponding benefits therefrom. This, of course, 
suits them; but it ought not to suit the 
American people. Iron steamships have, in 
modern times, largely superseded wooden 
ships in ocean navigation and in the 
oceanic carrying trade. The largest 
part af the cost of building an iron steam- 
ship consists in the labor employed, and the 
cost of this labor in this country is about 
twice what it isin Scotland. It necessarily 


results that such a ship can be built there 
much more cheaply than it can be built in 
the United States. If our navigation laws 
permitted foreigm-built ships to be pur 


chased by American citizens and admitted 
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to American registry, then these citizens 
might go into the market of the world and 
buy ships where they could buy them 
the cheapest and have them registered 
as American ships. But, unfortunately, 
laws enacted almost a hundred years ago 
and under circumstances entirely different 
from those of the present time, will not 
permit this, and, hence; we have neither 
shipbuilding nor shipowning in this country 
for the ocean-carrying trade. 

The American capitalist, paying the 
price that he must for a home-built ship, 
cannot with that ship compete with a for- 
eign-built ship in the ocean trade, owing to 
the difference in the cost of the two ships. 
Hence, if he must buy his ship in this market, 
in order to have it admitted to American 
registration, he will not buy at all and 
will not engage in the trade at all. His 
omission to buy will destroy the demand 
for shipbuilding; and, consequently, capital 
will have no motive for embarking in the 
shipbuilding industry, except for the coast- 
ing trade, which has nothing to do with 
trans-Atlantic transportation. The result is 
that we neither own nor build ships for the 
oceanic trade with other countries, except 
to a very limited extent. All the great 
steamers that come into this port from for- 
eign ports are foreign steamers; and these 
steamers, built in foreign countries and 
owned by foreigners, carry the chief part of 
our foreign commerce and their owners 
reap the profits thereof. 

We have for several years been of the 
opivion, as we still are, in the light of the 
facts, that Congress ought so to modify our 
navigation laws in respect to ships engaged 
in the foreign trade as to permit American 
citizens to buy their ships where they can 
buy them cheapest, and have them admitted 
to American registry, without any refer- 
ence to the place where they were built. 
These laws do not now give any protection 
to American shipbuilding for the ocean 
trade, and for the good reason that there is 
no such shipbuilding to protect, nor is there 
likely to be, under the present dispensation 
of things. The laws work no benefit of any 
kind, and they do prevent the investment of 
American capital in ships for the foreign 
trade; and this is alike a disgrace and a 
damage to this country. To continue the 
laws without change under these circum- 
stances, and that, too, when all the other 
great nations of the earth have abandoned 
this kind of legislation, seems to us sheer 
folly. We believe in the theory of protec- 
tion where it is needed; but this kind of 
protection, so far from being protection, 
amounts to a practical prohibition of an 
American commercial marine, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a foreign marine to do 
the oceanic-carrying business of the United 
States. Laws that thus work had better be 
repealed and tbe soouer the better. 





FREE CANALS. 





Tue voters of this state at the last election, 
adopted the amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing the toll system on all the canals 
of the state, and making them free to the 
use of all persons without any toll charges, 
subject to proper regulations by the legisla- 
ture. These canals will, therefore, cease to 
yield any revenue to the state; and the 
burden of the expense of taking care of 
them and making vecessary repairs from 
timeto time must gointo the general tax 
budget of the state. We presume that the 
people understood this when, by an over- 
whelming majority, they voted to make the 
canals free; and, hence, they will have no 
cause of complaint at the necessary increase 
of taxation for the proper maintenance of 
these canals. 

Ex-Comptroller Olcott estimates that the 
expense, to be defrayed by general taxation, 
will amount to about $500,000 each year, 
of which three-fifths, or $300,000, will fall 
upon the counties of New York, Kings, 
Albany, Monroe, and Erie, leaving two- 
fifths, or $200,000, to fall upon all the other 
counties of thestate. This will add about 
a quarter of a mill ona dollarin the way 
of taxes upon the assessed valuation of 
property. The counties assumed to have 
the most direct interest in free canals wil] 
pay three-fifths of the necessary increase of 
taxes as the result of adopting the amend- 
ment. The added tax burden, in the light 
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of these figures, is certainly not a very 
formidable affair to the people of the great 
State of New York. 

The theory upon which the adoption of 
’ this amendment has been advocated and 
which the people have now sanctioned is 
that the abolition of all toll charges would, 
by decreasing the cost of transportation, in- 
crease the business done on the canals, and 
that the incidental benefits to the state of 
this increased business, particularly at the 
iermini of the canals, would more than 
compensate for the direct loss of revenue 
to the state. We regard this as a sound 
theory, and, hence, have believed, with ex- 
Governor Seymour, that it would be good 
policy for the state to do just what bas been 
done. The trade of the country, al! other 
things being equal, will naturally seek the 
cheapest lines of transit, and this city, 
particularly, as well as Buffaloand Albany, 
bas a vilal interest in bringing to it the 
trade of the Great Wes!. Its commercial 
growth is in no inconsiderable degree due 
to the transportation facilities furnished by 
the Erie Canal, and the same is true of 
Albany, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

It should be remembered, bowever, that 
it will not be enough to make tbe canals of 
the state free. This is only the first step 
toward meeting the demands of the situa- 
tion. The Erie Canal, as a commercial 
highway, is notin a condition to compete 
the most successfully with other highways. 
It ought to be deeper and wider and 
have larger locks, so as to float larger 
boats and admit of steam towage, and 
thereby increase the rapidity of transporta- 
tion. The people have just decreed that 
the canals shall be free, after several years 
of discussion; and the next question that 
will come before them is whether they shall 
be so enlarged and improved as to make 
them far more inviting and valuable than 
they now are, as highways of commerce. 
This question, too, will, as we believe, in 
the end be answered in the affirmative. 
The Erie Cana] comes into competition with 
the St. Lawrence and Mississippi routes of 
transportation to the ocean, or, rather, 
these routes compete with it for the West- 
erp trade; and, in order successfully te 
meet the competiticn, it must be made the 
best route. 

We notice that, since the adoplion of the 
free canal amendment by the people of this 
state, the Montreal Gazette urges the same 
policy in respect to the Welland and St. Law- 
rence capals, as necessary, in order to en- 
able them to compete with the Erie Canal. 
This, the Gazette thinks, would largely in- 
crease the carrying trade of these canals; 
and, if the policy be not adopted, the trade 
will be diverted elsewhere, to the detriment 
and loss of Canada. The theory upon 
which the Gazette reasons is the one upon 
which the people of this state should rea- 
son, and the conclusion is that they must 
make their canal system adequate to the 
demands imposed upon it by competing 
rivals elsewhere. This will call for an 
improvement and enlargement of the Erie 
Canal. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


An improvement in the general condi- 
tion of financial matters and the absence 
of the stringency which was experienced in 
the money market for the past few weeks 
has been realized during the week under 
review, though there isa feeling of distrust 
still manifested by large capitalists as to 
the future. The decrease of income from 
Government bonds, resulting from refund- 
ing the national debt at a low rate of 
interest, has caused the reinvestment of 
considerable capital in other fixed forms, 
which will yield better returns. Much of 
this money is being invested in real estate 
and building operations, which at the pres- 
ent time are very active. There is, however, 
alarge amount of floating capital, which is 
held in reserve, awaiting the opportunity 
to take advantage of any pressure that may 
increase the rates of interest. Asa conse- 
quence, speculation is held somewhat in 
check and caution is exhibited in all the 
transactions of the market. Throughout 





demand, and a return of considerable funds 
tothe market which was withdrawn the 
previous week for speculative purposes. 
The rate on call to borrowers on pledge of 





stock collateral ranged between three and 





the week there has been a good borrowing: 
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ten per cent.; but the prevailing rates 
governing transactions were five and six 
percent. Holders of Government bonds 
secured their wants at three and four per 
cevut. Time loans were easy to obtain at 
from four per cent to six percent. Prime 
mercantile paper sold at six and seven per 
cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was dul] and weak in the early 
dealings, but subsequently a reaction took 
place and prices generally advanced. Ex- 
tended 5s and 4s are up 4, 4}s registered $, 
and do. coupon 4. Threes declined $. The 

closing quotations were as follows: 
Ask'd., Bid, 
102% Currency 6s,°95.129 

» . Ceol 112% Currency 6s, 96.130 
4348. 189).coup.113% 11944 Currency 6s,°97.180 

4 re; 11 11 Currency 68, '98.130 
Currency 68,’99.130 

Secretary Folger has decided that the 
Department will recognize assignments of 
large denominations of 3-per-cent. bonds 
made to different persons, and will issue 
bonds of smaller denominations in the 
names of such persons, provided that there 
be added to the assignments of the large 
bonds the words ‘‘ waiving all right by 
reason of priority of issue of this bond.” 

The amount of 31¢-per-cent. bonds re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department for ex- 
change into 8-per-cents. since November 
1st is $18,196,200. The amount previously 
exchanged is $209,370,500. 

It is rumored as a probability that Secre- 
tary Folger will recommend to Congress, in 
his annual report, that measures be taken 
for the redemption of the 4 and 4}-per-cent. 
bonds, which will not mature until 1907 
and 1891, respectively. It is said he does 
not favor the proposition to buy these 
bondsin open market and is inclined to 
submit all questions relative to their re- 
demption to Congress. It is, also, said 
that the Secretary is not disposed to take 
any action in regard to the currency 6s, 
but will submit a proposition concerning 
them to Congress. Another report, widely 
circulated to-day, is that a call for $17,000,- 
000 continued 5s will be made about the 
end of the month. Secretary Folger de- 
clines to answer any questions in regard 
to the-various statements, and it is, there- 
fore, impossible to verify them at present. 

GOLD AND Si.veR.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $457,166, which, 
added to the amounts previously reported, 
gives atotal of $5,479,045 since January 
1st. The exports for the same periods 
were $54,400 and $44,705,471 respectively. 

It.is reported by the Secret Service Divis- 
ion that a good counterfeit of the Bland 
silver dollar is being extensively circulated 
throughout the country. The coin is 
heavily plated and resists the acid test, 
unless it is very deeply cut before the 
acid is applied. It is considered a dan- 
gerous counterfeit. 

Glowing reports have been received 
from Minnesota of recent rich discoveries 
of silver ore ata point 12 miles east of 
Pigeon River, on the Canadian side of the 
international boundary line. Gen. Wilde, 
who has been prospecting ip that region 
for three years, in company with a Freneh- 
map, named Dannett, and Daniel Macfee, 
with the aid of Indians, has succeeded in 
finding what is reported to be the silver 
vein of the continent. It is said that inch 
pieces of almost pure native silver have 
been picked lately from the surface of the 
vein. 

Practically the coinage of the country, 
so far as it enters into common use in the 
daily transactions of retail business, is so 
largely composed of silver that gold may 
fairly besaid to have been banished from 
ordinary circulation, and to be cunfined to 
Government vaults, bank-vaults, and cor- 
porate and private hoards. Perhaps this 
may be useful in one way—that, in saving 
the loss of actual value in the gold coin 
incident to the abrasion caused by contia- 
ual handling in active circulation; but, on 
the other hand, it renders the abrasion of 
thesilver coin much greater and increases 
the depreciation. . 

ForEIGN EXcHANGE.—The market for 
foreign exchange was dull and weak on a 
limited inquiry aud an increased supply of 
bankers’ bills. Commerciai cvatinue 
scarce. The nominal asking quotations 
were marked down during the week 4 cent 
to $4.81 for 60-day bilis and $4.85 for de- 
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mands. Actual business was dove at con- 
cessious of % to 1 cent from the posted 
figures. 

Banx Stocks.—The closing quotationsat 
the board for city bank shares were as fol- 
lows: 

Bid. Asked.) 


erica...-... 
american Ex. 






Butch’s & weed 














Broadway.. 240 — - 
DAKE .oee-seee —— = = 
c 1a8 “80 “=< - 
Ss |North River -_ 

— |North America. ee - 

— ;Oriental.... «= 

First Nation’l.. 800 | a 
Fourth Nation’l125 — | 162 
12%606=<~C«C*S‘S — 

- | 140 

160 — poral 

fe anover. goo 1 = ~ 
4 4 ‘s & Trad.. = - => 
TVING....+000--- 13% 5 - 
Le vather Man'f.. “B00 - - 
Manhattan....... 148 180 _ 
Marine........ o-140 — 150 
Mechanics’....... +) Wail ‘St. Sal - 


Bank STATEMENT.—The wait y state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the Cleaning House, was a highly favorable 
exhibit this week. The changes in the 
averages show a gain inspecie of $2,161,900 
and in legal tenders of $331,400, an increase 
in deposits of $1,388,100, acontraction in 
loans of $1,427,700, and an increase in cir- 
culation of $2,500. The movement for the 
week results in a gain in reserve of $2,146,- 
275; but the banks still hold $878,675 less 


than the legal requirements, The follow- 
ingtable gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 


New York.. $9,810,000 $1,657,000 €502.000 €8,933.000 


Manhattan. 7.142,000 894,000 328.000 6,746,000 
Merchants’. 6,831,800 685,800 511,400 5,302,100 
Mechanics’. 7,608,000 702,000 913,000 6,871,000 
Onion....... 4.757.300 641.200 256,200 38,703,800 
America.... 9,160,500 734,800 490.000 6,250,400 
Phenix..... 8,178,000 808,000 99,000  2.935,000 
CIEZ...ccoccce 5,860,706 1,056,000 823,000 6,498,(00 
Trad’smen’s 2,740.40) 242,600 80.800 1,388,900 
Fulton...... 1,674.700 $20,000 116,400 1,298,800 
Chemical... 13,450,400 2.712.400 588.400 12.810,800 
Mer. Exch.. 9,451.000 889.600 858.700 2,805,100 
GallatinNa 4.211.200 416590 103,500 2,154,806 
B’teh.& Dro. 1.618.200 164.100 189.100 1,447,600 
M’chs.&Tra. 32.000 109,000 105,000 872,000 
Greenwich. 1,036,500 28,700 172,400 1,008,000 
Lea. Manuf. 3,160,500 496,000 135.700 2,419,100 
Sev'nth W'd 1,119,100 260.400 66.800 1.216.200 
St'teof N.Y. 4,040.900 497.700 101,600 - 3,448.7! 

4mer. Ex... 13,252,000 2,144,000 $74,000 9.760.000 
Commerce.. 15,235,400 2,661.500 815.500 9,454,000 
Broadway... 15,067,700 725,000 145.800 8,720,000 
Mercantile. 5,070,100 776.600. 565.200 5,402,740 
Pacific...... 1,965,400 848,400 240,700 2,356,300 
Republic... 5.246.000 400.400 166,000 2,592,600 
Chatham.... 8,542,900 822.600 820.800 8,510,000 
People’s... 1.425.900 105,400 146.300 1.704.600 
North Am.. 2,299,600 181,000 123.000 2.125.000 
Hlanover... 8.624.600 1,147,800 855.200 8,372,700 
Irving...... 8,091,900 234.300 884.800 2.747.300 
Metropoll’p 11.543.000 2.831,000 219.000 8.507.000 
Citizens’... 2,100,000 317,600 267,600 2,349,009 
Nassau..... 2.145.700 64,300 196.000 2.494.800 
Market..... 2,828,900 407.400 118.200 2.338.3 

B8t.Nicholas 2,681,100 872.000 134.500 .2,261,000 
Shoe & Lea. 2.913.000 512.000 232.000 2.797.000 
Corn Exch. 4,700,000 407,100 254,000 3.583,100 
Continental 6,585,800 1,482,800 194,300 6,936,000 
Oriental.... 2,103,300 59,300 402,800 2,014,700 
Marine...... 3.882.000 926,000 178.000 4,388,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,210,000 4,671,500 235,600 19,750.909 
roe 16.679,500 4,159,400 651,900 19.970,5@ 
Wall 3t.Nat. 1,709,900 768,800 149,500 2,207,100 
North River 1,488.300 23.300 216.200 1,456,100 
East River.. 1,035,000 97,400 112,500 838,400 
Fourth Na.. 16,642,100 8.172.700 780.100 15,747.900 
Cent. Na.. 7.491.000 313.000 1,308.000 7,534,000 
Secoad Na.. 8.115,000 679,000 $820,000 8,618.000 
Niath Na... 5,686,000 858,600 882,600 5,280,300 
First Na.... 12,951,700 $,422,800 200,900 13,740,800 
Third Na... 5,226.700 $83,200 997,700 6,275,000 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,380,000 122,500 137,000 1,042,300 
Bowery. 1,514,600 166,000 282,000 1,773,500 
BF. Ge.cose 1.513.100 387,900 617,100 2,002,900 
Ger. Am 2,661,800 444.700 80.500 2,400,000 
Chase Na... 4,757,500 952,200 208.300 4,784,300 
Fifth Av.... 1,903,400 $34,100 161.700 1,952,800 
German Ex. 1,479,400 65,000 130,000 1,706,600 
Germania... 1,610,700 63,000 252.700 1,834,20¢ 
U. 8. Nat... 6,030,800 847,000 129,100 6,062,300 
Lincoln Nat. 1,467,100 296,600 118,800 1,616,400 





Totais..... $314,026,500 50,935,400 19,184,500 284,594,300 


Dee. Ine. Ine. Ine. 
Comparisons$1,427,700 $2,161,000 $831,400 $1,8S8,100 


Clearings, week ending Nov. 1ith..... $950,460,956 50 
bad Nov. 18th.....1,054,584,665 67 

Balances, week ending Nov. !1th..... 26,969,785 02 
“ " Nov. 18th,.... 83,258,877 7 


Stock MarketT.—The variety of conflict- 
ing influences that has been experienced 
upon the Stock Exchange during the past 
week has resulted in disappointment to 
those who were expecting an advance and 
the general complexion of the dealings 
was very much mixed, the ‘‘ bears” evi- 
dently having the best of the struggle. The 
ordered increase in the rate of eastward- 
bound freight and the continued’ large 
guins reported in railroad earnings bad no 
general effect, having been more than over- 
come by the persistent raids of the ‘‘bears” 
and the apparent lack of support given to 
the geveral market by those leaders who 
are supposed to have a large accumula- 
tion of securities to dispose of. The 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


outsiders are still timid and show 
no inclination to participate in the 
various inducements offered, and the 
profits to the commission brokers are, con- 
sequently, smal]. At the close of the week 
prices were feeble and the market closed 
feverish and more or less demoralized. 
The sales of the week amounted to 2,466,- 
483 shates, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 


igh Low. Closing 


Albany and Susq............- 

Alton and Terre Haute..... 2,000 4616 404% 46% 
Alt. and T. H., pref.......... 2,700 00% 82 90% 
Atch., T., and San F...... ee 200 85 8 8 
A., T., and C. Co., ex. @..... 260 6554 6556 6554 
American Tel. andC.Co..... 178 68 68 68 
Boston Air Line., pref..... 100 78% 78% TB% 


B. C, R- and Nor 





Central Iows............sc008 


Central Arizona............ 500 Me % % 
Central Pacifie.............-- 21.6385 90 88 88 
C., C., C.,aMd I..0..cccc... + 1,424 82 80 80 
Ches.and Ohlo..........+++ 900 24% 24 24% 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 406 36% 85 86 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf..... « 300 26 2554 2554 


C., C., 





Chicago and Northw'n, pr. 
Chic. M., & St. P............. 


16144 157% 158% 
10014 106% 107 











C., M., and St. P., pf.... 125 122g 122% 
Cin., S., and Cleve.......... 581g 564g «57% 
Cin., 8., and C., ex. d...... ee 200 5344 S844 «(63% 
Col., H. V., and Tol......... 1,600 O74 6634 664s 
en 5,300 88 3044 80% 
Dan. and Norwafk 100 % 75 

Del., Lack., and Western...267,322 132% 12854 12854 
Del. and Hudson...... ...... 113% 111 111 

Den. and Rio Grande 52% 44614 46% 
Dub. and 8. City............ 8936 846 801g 
East Tennessee...... oo 11% «410% «(10% 
East Tennessee, pf... 20 18% 18% 
Evans and T. H............++ 82 82 82 

Fort Worth and D.C.... ... 8,200 301g S456 8014 
Groen Bay............ssee000s 500 8 8 8 

Ban. and St. Josepn, pf.... 400 «—«B2 80 82 

Homestake Mining........ 450 17% 17% 17% 





Houston and Texas........ % 7 73 
Diinols Central....... 140% 147 147 
Ind., Bloom, and W 88 38 
SE 11434 11414 
Lake E. and West........... 82 82 
Louisville and Nashville 46% 52 
L., New Alb., and C Ki) 76% 
Bema BARS 0.00. cocecccceceos 60 6014 
Manhattan Ist pf............ 85 85 
Manhattan Beach............ 400) «(185% 18 18% 
Memphis and Char... ..... 8,000 62 «580 60 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref..... 400 «662 50 50 
Metropolitan........ .......- 800 «= 88 86 86 
Michigan Central........... 26,130 103% 100 100 
Mobile and Ohio............ 800 10% 18 1s 
Minn. and St. L........ eons 2.050 8046 28 20 
Minn. and St. L.,pf......... 2.750 60% 66 67 
Mutual UnionTel............ 2,565 27 24 24 
ee ee 75,546 36% S434 8456 
Missouri Pacific............. 20,210 1053, 101 104% 
Morrisand Kssex........-.. 700 «125% 12584 125% 


Nash., C., & St. L.. 
N. J.Centrai....... 
N. Y. Central..... 
N. Y.,& New Eng. 











N. Y. and T. Land Co.. 9 «655 55 55 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 51,600 3034 28 ssi 
N.Y.,L.E. and W.. pfd .. 600 85 8254 84% 
N. Y.,Ont.and Western... 9.520 28 2614 275 
5. Y. C. amd Bt. h.....000- 8,235 16 1556 16 
N. Y¥. C. and St. L., pf...... ° 2,500 34 814g 82% 
Wee S Wa, POCE ccc. cccccesss 3,200 5454 53% OS 
Northern Pac'fic - 42.050 4°34 4816 4554 
Northern Pacific. pfd......184,012 95% 1% 4% 
Ohlo Southern. ............. 1,282 1534 144% «14% 
Ohio and Miss..... 1090 36% 844 34% 
Oregon Trans. ............. 2 527 87 Bu 8616 
GS TB Bo ccccccccceses 1,000 160 154 159 
Ohio Central .............. 8:€O 16% 15% 5 
Ontario Mining............. 100 86 36 87 
Pacific Mafl........... ° 890 40% S74 39 
Phil. and Reading 54,600 57% Say 64 
A Tees ecccccsccss i 125 
Peoria, Dec.. and E 

Quicksilver.............0.++ 


Quicksilver. pf. 
Roch and Pitts.............. 


Ge: ORG W.. Pose cc ceccccece 
Rich.and Alle.............. 





Sutro Tunnel.... .. .. 
St. L. and San Fran 





St.L and SanFran..pf..... 200 656% 54 57 
St. l.andSanFran.istpf. 300 97 96 9634 
St. P.M. and M....... wisn’ + 7.581 152% 148% 150 
St. Paul and Omaha........ 85,200 4844 46 46% 
St.Paul and Omaha. pf.... 22,175 10644 10456 105 
Texas and Pacific - 76,500 42 89 40% 
Union Paetfic..............- 161,470 107%% 10514 106% 
Wabash. St. L..and Pac... 27,200 344% 923% 38% 
Wab.,St. L..and P., pf..... 73.735 60% 68% 58% 
Western Union Tel......... 299,564 83% 804 62 


DrvipenD.—The American Express Co. 
has declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January 2d. 


Fryanciat IremM.—We call attention to 
the Gold Bonds of the Topeka Salina, and 
Western Railroad Co. of Kansas. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 

vest money lying in -— and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at ofr 
Office tm any amount, at market rates, with ne 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


onaverage monthly balances of $1, oy or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

al attention given to orders by Mail 

‘elegraph ——, Banks, Bankers, and 

a instvetions and from investors out of 
city 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


_ gp Nassau St, N.Y. 








Safe Investment, 


6 Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds. 


TOPEKA, SALINA, 
AND WESTERN 


RAILROAD CO. OF KANSAS. 


mpany organized for the 
giving = road Laciiities to the people 


known as ansas.” is 
particolar ss. A aa phos is without 
adequate colieent & (RAN, there being from 15 
to 30 miles om each side of this 


ulation of the elf 
pase numbe! 





one hundred and twe merive 
e of 


8 Company =e miesne six per cent. forty-year 
ND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, in the 


eity of Bos at the rate of a 
will issue its s hat the rate of 25, for fy 
ese said ties to be delivered to the contractor. 
sai eueenee eecowereoea amie 
; , @ ® " 
ents, to be certified to by the Chief For : of the 


Com before the 
es apany be ieee delivery of the bonds ands stock 


The work Tae is ing rapid) 
i Ee -y a ng Fae y 


- LA 40 wes' of 


Unacpitions to these bonds may be made at the 


be advanced from time to tt 
ling of the road progresses Or within ‘the the ais. 


contractor. 
Full articilars will be cheerfull: those 
who may call at the office or any es Fy mail will 


0. G. PATTERSON, Principal Contractor. 


Here York Mutual Life Building, 


Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


PER CENT. NET. 


A -—* 


apc city? roperty, with abso socust- 


DICKEY & 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 





ictniantiih daa enterimma 
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ARM MORTGAGE CO, 
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MORTOAG LOANS « 
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in New 
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FP. M. perkins? 
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GiLays, Bounen {Jenruns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — RewYore 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

' Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks beught and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Invastment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will recelve prompt attention. 


Bheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK. 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
peed ( Non ceed | pore —— under ¢ construction and 
ir bo 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
for Railroad Companies 





















Z. TION P Railroad Co! i yo pert 
A mpanies Cor 
' - property is 1 mpan hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Ciroulara and other information furnished on ap- 
Dd 
JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 


WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 
ortgage Loa . 


S oN ET She seen Red a Bie 


hree to six times the “~mount 
oaned,. 





ecured by Wires 


Interest co! 
ef Gest, 





ver 
Red River Valley farm arm ze ww. ae of references. 
Interest allowed on funds me received, 
circular. No taney A Loans 
as safe as U. 8. Bonds pay nearly three a | = 


ve been investing & 
a Rev. 
Bink, ris Paul, ea ete 
J.; Hon. Amos C. Ch 
Garw 


. wood, ,, Conn, 
for fuller information and list of references and 
circular if you have funds to inv 


Address E. P. GATES, 
President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


No Risk; “=” Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Cireular address the 


Central Iilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonvitle, It. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established......................1857, 


REAL ESTATE BOUgut AND soup on 
PROPERTY RENTED 322,0°%,f0" 


tances made promptly. eo 
uy AXES and Assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 


on First Mortgage for a term ears 
carefully negotiated. =s 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
GRAND FORKS, D. T. 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write ne oF call om the ol4 Basking 


HOW ES PS "COMPANY, 
11 Wauk uk ST EBT NEW YORK 


This hous; 
bust ta Mi mg nn & general Stock Commissioa, 
at aheraet owes endpedio aba s per cent., payabie. 


- DIVIDEND NOTICEs. 


OFFick OF THE BoARD OF DirrEcToRS Ax: 
Express Co., New York, Nov. 15th, isso t 








HE BOARD OF DIRECT 
qeeccompany have this day eS lated avian ot 
share, 
ee ) per Payable on the 24 day of 
The ——— will be pe choses from ht oe St 
of December to day o 4 
order of the Board. aoe 


peptone ry al 


Fa 


Commercial, 


LIABILITY OF NATIONAL BANE 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sxcrion 5,151 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that “‘ the share- 
holders of every national banking associa- 
tion shall be held individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, and not one for ano- 
ther, for all contracts, debts, and engage- 
ments of such association, to the extent of 
the amount of their stock therein, at the 
par value thereof, in addition to the 
amount invested in such shares.” 

Judge Pardee, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Eastern District of Lou- 
isiana, in Case, Receiver, v. Small and others, 
10 Fed. Rep. 722, referred to this provision 
and thev proceeded to say: ‘‘The law 
seems to be settled now that the owners of 
stock are liable under that section. At the 
same time, those persons who bold them- 
selves or allow themselves to be held out as 
owners of stock are linble, whetber they 
own stock or not. It would seem that the 
rules relating to the ownersbip of national 
bavk stock are about the same as apply to 
partnerships. Real partners are Jiable, 
though net publicly known as partners, 
and persons who allow themselves to be 
held out as partners are liable, though they 
have po real interest. 

Chief-Justice Waite, in Davis v. Stevens, 
17 Blatch., 259, referred to the same pro- 
vision of the Revised Statutes, and in the 
case pending before the court held that 
“a purchaser of stock in a national bank 
who, to concen] his ownership and escape 
judividual responsibility, causes it to be 
transferred to another person, pecupiarly 
irresponsible, is, so long as he remains the 
actual owner, a shareholder within the 
meaning” of the law, and that he is 
** liable as such ” for the debts of the bank, 
although bis name does not appear on the 
books of the bank among the registered 
shareholders. He also held that the person 
who, under such circumstances, ‘‘accepts 
an actual transfer in bis own name on the 
books” of the bank is tbus liable. By 
holding himself out to the world as owner, 
as he does wheo he permits his name to 
appear to that effect on the books kept for 
the information of sharebolders and credit- 
ors, he estops himself from denying that be 
is in fact what be represents himself to be.” 

The Supreme Court of the Ubpited 
Btates, in The National Bank v. Case, 
9 Otto, 628, laid dowa the following 
doctrive: 1. That ‘‘a party who, by way of 
pledge or collateral security for a loan of 
money, accepts stock of a national bank, 
which he causes to be transferred to Lim- 
self on its books, incurs immediate 
liability as a stockholder, and be cannot 
relieve himself therefrom by making a 
colorable transfer of the stock, with the 
understanding that at bis request it shall te 
retransferred.” 2. That, a national bank 
having so accepted and caused to te trans- 
ferred to it shares of stock of another 
national bank, and, being sued as a stock- 
holder of the latter bank, on its becoming 
insolvent, the ‘‘ loan of money by a nation- 
al bank on such security is not prohibited 
by law”; and that, “‘ if it were, the defend- 
ant could not set up its own illegal act to 
escape the responsibility resulting there- 
from.” The national bank that in this 
case held the stock of another national 
bank as collateral security fora loan of 
money, and had the stock transferred to 
itself on the books of the latter bank, with 
the understanding that when the loan was 
paid it should be retransferred to the party 
obtaining the loan and owing the stock, 
was beld to be liable as a stockholder for 
the debts of the bank whose stock it thus 
held, in the event that the bank should 
become insolvent. 

The rule of law settled by these cases is 
that, where a party transfers the stock of a 
national bank to another on the books of 
the bank, the latter, by accepting the trans- 
fer, becomes liable as a stockholder for the 
debts of the bank; and that where the trans- 
fer is merely for the time being, with the 
understanding that the stock, at the request 
of the former, is to be retransferred, be 

also is liable as a stockholder for such 
debts. Both parties are, hence, liable—one 
as the actual owner of the stockand the 
other as the apparent owner. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue apimation and vigor which was 
prophesied would be infused into the deal- 
ings of the dry goods market after the set- 
tlement of the political strife of the last 
election bas failed to manifest itself in the 
transactions of the past week, which has 
been a disappointmepvt to many who had 
boped for better resulis than have been 
realized. The production of goods has 
been contivucd without abatement und iv 
muby ivsiauces wilbout regard to the re- 
quiremevis of covsumes, which bas 
resulted in the accumulation of a large 
quantity of unmarketable fabrics, which 
caunot be disposed of unless at prices so 
low that loss is experieuced by the pro- 
ducer, The steadily incrensing ability of 
the masses to indulge ip the better qualities 
of all goods bus bad a damaging effect 

upon the demand forall cheap fabrics. The 
market bas been without any important 
feuture, except sales at auction of silks, 
through Which there bas been a large quan- 
tity of such goods distributed, at betier 
prices than there was reuson to expect. 
There were comparatively few out-of town 
buyers in the market, and those present 
continued to gauge their purchases by 
nctual demands, The jobbing trade was 
spasmodic and irregular and the general 
movement slow. Values were nominally 
unchanged on (be most staple fabrics aud 
there is po reason to believe that really de- 
sirable goods are in redundant supply, 
although there is some accumulation, ow- 
ing tothe protracted lull of tbe past three 
or four weeks. 

Cotton Goops.—The main features of 
the cotton goods market remaiu un- 
changed. The demand at first bauds 1s 
mosily governed by vctual requirements, 
but converters are operating rather wore 
fieely and some fair-sized parcels of pluin 
cotton goods are being placed with job- 
bers ‘‘on memoranduin.” Medium-grade 
bleached goods are easier in first hands, 
but the best fine and medium fine shirting 
are generally steady. Fine brown cottous 
and popular four-yard sheetings are well 
sold up, as a rule, and stocks of wide 
sheetings, which are by no means large, 
have been materially reduced within the 
past few days, Colored cottons are in light 
demand, but prices are pnomiually un- 
changed. 

Lieut Cloths were quiet in demand, but 
prices remain steady at 8jc. for extra 64x 
64s, 3 9-16c. for ‘* standards,” and dc. for 
56x60s. 

Prints.—There is a slightly improved 
undertone iv the print ma: ket and a little 
more busivess in choice fancies, of which 
the supply is comparatively light, at fall 
prices. Low-grade faucies are in steady 
reyuest avd furnitures, robes, stuples, 
pulch-work, elc. are woving iu relatively 
sinall purceis. Several of the printers have 
started up on Sprivg work; but bo light 
fancies will be shown for some time to 
come, past experience having demonstrated 
the folly of placing goods in the hands of 
disttibutors long before they are really 
wanted. itis, however, probable that there 
will be an early movement iv shirtings, of 
which attractive lives will soon be opened 
by the principal agents, 

Ginghams have been very slow in first 
hands and the jobbiog trade was compara 
tively light; but stocks are well in hand, as 
a rule, aud the best standard and tine wakes 
are sieaaily held at unchanged quotatious. 

Dress Goops.—A gents continued to make 
steaty deliveries of dress flanvels, all-wool 
suitings avd sackings ip execution of back 
orders, and popular makes are so closely 
sold up that prices are firmly maintained; 
but new business was comparatively quiet. 
Worsted dress goods were quiet as regards 
sensovable makes; but some fair orders for 
pun’s veilivgs, buntings, etc. were placed 
by large jovbers for future delivery. Fancy 
cotton fabrics continued slow of sale; but 
stocks are pow io very good shape, low 
prices having enxbled agents so get rid of 
their accumulations, 

Woo.en Goops.—The transactions of 
the woolen goods market were of « limited 
character in jobbing and commission 
circlesthroughout the week. Everything 
in the way of new selections is governed 
by caution and orders place: are simply for 
immediate and positive needs, as a rule. 
Staple goods are stillin moderate distribu- 
tion by jobbers. There are not many buyers 
op the spot, but mail and telegraph bring 
a fair »nmount of reassortiog orders. With 
regard to Spring goods, there is some note- 
tuking and orders are occasionally placed 
for moderate parcels. The main movement 
is in soft dress woolens, flannels for gack- 
iogs, fine cashmeres, and worsteds. 

Canenwaae, Hostery, AND Fancy Knit 
Woo.ens are still under pretty good dis- 
tribution by jobbers, and first bands ex- 
perienced a moderate reassorling demand. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There is nothiog of interest to note in re- 
gard to the foreign goods muarke!, with the 
exception ofa few lines of fine hosiery, plush 
and velvet goods, nd such fabrics as are 
desirable for the Holiday trade, including 
hankerchiefs, fancy hosiery, laces, trim- 

em 


, otc., all of which arein 





fairdemand. The movement in imported 
goods generally is slow. Jobbers expe- 
rienced a mederate reassorting trade and 
the importer is called upon irregularly for 
replenishments of a few popular fabrics. 
Hosiery of fine French make, white cotton 
and black lisle have been in fair reassorting 
request. Millinery goods and ribbons of 
oon make, plush, velvets, and gros grains 

have been in fair demand, while house- 
keeping goods, laccs, embroideries, hanker- 
chiefs, and many lines of faney goods have 
been looked after of late by the near by and 
city retail trade. Gloves, particularly 
mosquetaires, are still sought in moderate 
parcels, 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
forthe past week and since January 1st 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the past year: 





For the week : 1882. p.. +P 
Entered at the port............. «81,840,701 1.878.700 
Thrown on market.........0...+.. 1,764,615 1,854,647 

Since Jan. ist 
Entered at DOrt.......-.ceeceeeee 119.858.000 a 569.120 

on market............ +. 09,678,723 105,128,872 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND £VERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING. November 20th, 1882. 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SUIRTINGS. 





Someregyes Langdon GB...36 12 
= 94 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
- AA.. 10 ‘* Cambrie..36 13 
Attendee 184 Masonville.... .36 10 
rc | | | Nashua, Be ccees 36 (88 

-. wre 84 24 | Peinkiad 42 12 
Avondale...... 360 BA sl W.... 45 18 
Ballou otus.. .36 8 Newmarket, F..36 7 
1138 6 (N.Y. Mills.....36 13 

Bav Mis err 86 103) “ ‘Wer ee 36 14 
Bel'ows Falls...35 11%, ‘ .-54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8% ‘“ :.64 20 
Boott, R........ a «65a, * 84 273 
pa 74 Pepperell.....64 19 
of AG 86 10 «6 ecooe 4 BD 
casa om © o.. 8-4 25 
sossansted 44 8 wha 9-4 27% 
OR. 9» 10 | « 10-4 30 

oe. cimwonhand 64 11 - o+ee114 84 
arr 4 Pequot aia 5-4 16 
Clintom, Al..... % «9 rR 6-4 20 
Dauntless...... 26 «64 Slaterville...... 35 (64 
Dwight, Anchor86 10} Tuscarora, XX. = 124 
Fearless........ 36 84) | ES ll 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy. 36 114 
3. Ieee 4-5 17 

. wa ao | errs 64 223 

” “ .@ 3 © icsocsscs OS 
Forestdale......36 93| “ ....-.--- 9-4 32 
eee Gcwcsscee Gt ccsecanes 10-4 385 
Gold Acdal.. . 36 83| * heavy....100 373 
axed 88 3 “ Nonp......86 13 

Gnest Falia,3...81 7 Wamsutta: 

- M..83 7% OXX.36 13 

“ A...83 7) ;{ cambric...36 13 


“* d’ble warp.36 12 
Washington....2€ — 64 

. 94, Wauregan, 1008.26 

...42 125! “ shirt cotton 12 


ose ' No. 1....36 11 
Biehland Rn: Bh 10)“ 


Hili’s Semp, idem: 


oe Ld 


cambri ‘ 
Mccccanmnen 4) Whitinsvilie....38 83 
Indian Orebard.. | ..388 7% 
DW..86 10 Williamsville: 
iiittiess 76....36 101 A1..86 12 


BROWE SHEERTINGS AXD SHIRTINGS. 
63) Lavonia anaes 104 
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[November 23, 1889. 

















oesbboocdes sateen. 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... 64 Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 64 Pan meer biea.... 
Indian Orca. Imp. 3 R eeecnese 
Leconte ....0000-- 
Caledonia, xx ee: 1 Park Milla, No. 50. 114 
906seeu 10 Park Mills, No. 60. = 
Economy........... 11 |Prodigy........ 
Far & Mars, No. 7...13 ‘York, saci 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... Be Diba, Bibsccccccese 14 
No cc tkenssihens 9 ‘Pearl a ovoee 154 
Col’mb’n SS } Sere 
“ oxdx brn. 14, Warren ge. ane 
Otis CC...... aeaee ‘> 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 8} Manchester........ 72 
ee eee OF Finwkett... cccccece 8} 
Glasgow Gao. — Renfrew...........- 104 
Gloucester, new. * 84 White M'1gCo. stpl 8 
eS re S$ Fancy.. 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 83 Langley, B......... 8 
AUZUSBIB.... 200000. 8 |Massachusetts, D... & 
TEE? anccecsceesese 84) “ C.F 
ae ae oo ME OIIEE sc ccccense 
Lyman, H.......-- SEs Miecsheadanas 
STRIPES 
American ..... —@ 9% Otis BB....... —@10 
Amoskeag.... —(a114 Thorndike A.. —@12 
“+ fancy... —@124' * B.. —@l1l, 
Columbian.... —@ 94 Uncaaville A.. 93(@10 
Hamilton ..... —@124 Whittenton. .-114@12 
TICK INGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 15} 
a ‘44 21 6 =... 18 
ad ; 163 Palmer.. 8 
¢ aann 154 Pearl River... 17 
oe a 14q, Pemberton, ac. 144 
© Biss 134 a 
ed ee - 10: 
o | ae 124 Swift River.. % 
Cordis, AAA... .33 = Thorndike, A. 1u 
ACE... .82 10 
owe hae 18 Willow Brk.,No.1 17 
Hamilton, BY... eS: 82 16) 
<a Sn  dateensenas 80 13) 
Lewiston, A....36 18) 





WM. ESTER & CO., 


IMPORTERS ty rare 


FINE. FURS. 


SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
SILK GARMENTS, TRIMMINGS, 
ETC. 

4 WEST 14th STREET. 


WM. ESTER, the well-known Furrier, forso m 
years at 51 Maiden Lane, bas removed his entire b’ 
ness to 4 West 14th St., this city. 


Edwin J Denne, 


Centinuing the Retat! Business of the 
late firm of 


A. T. STEWART & C0, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, NOV. 20th, 
AND DUBING THE WEEK, 


Unprecedented Bargains 


IN RICH AND POPULAR 
ALL-WOOL 


DRESS CooDs, 


44 inches wide, 


at 75 cents to $1.25 per yard. 
RECENTLY SOLD AT $1.50 TO $3. 
Also, in the Fourth Avenue Section, 


ALL-WOO0OL FABRICS, 


43 INCH WIDE, 
at 40c. and 50c. per yard, 
RECENTLY SOLD AT 75c. TO 81.50. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIZ. 
AND SAMPLES FURNISHED WHEN DESIRED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., and 10th St. 
-BEST- IN THE Worle. 











wor 


AS QURSTOREKEDER FORIT. 


sik, tm ph Cinch or asserted colors. a 


— swith @ liberal discount. to agents. 
nts --E with a scoun a 
(The came quantity of silk on spools would be worth 
i dollar. a 
~~ i Le pee 4 letters: poostesé express- “4 
fect sat ‘action with our Was we pu 
ing erfect following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher: 


Broox.ys, N. ¥. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 

I have used # good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past, with pl and satisfacti I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are a part of 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The silk itself 
is just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 
tangled (which is very easily done). it can be wound 
and is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, I am sure, find it not only economical, but a great 
convenience, 





" was. H.W. Beecume. 


Address 2 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,. 
469 Broadway. New York. 


November 28, 1882.) 


JACKSON'S 
MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 

INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR RECENT IMPOR- 
TAVIONS OF SPECIAL LINES OF BLACK 
GUODS, CONSISTING OF HENRIETTAS. 
CASHMERES, MERINOS, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
Erc, THESE GOODS WILL BE OFFERED AT MUCH 
LOWER PRICES THAN USUAL. 


HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PLUSHES, WHICH WE OFFER AT A SLIGHT AD 
VANCE ON OOST. 

OUR CLOTH DEPARTMENT CONTAINS A GREAT 
VARIETY OF CLOAKINGS, SACKINGS, Etc. 
ALARGE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND DOMES- 
TIC JERSEY CLOTH. 

LN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT WILL 
BE FOUND ALL THE LATEST STYLES IN CRAPE- 
TRIMMED SUITS, MANTLES, SACQUES, 
HATS AND BONNETS. 

CHILDREN’S SUITS AND SACQUES 4 
SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON’S 


717 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 


R. H, MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 

















GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


We are displaying this season 
the largest and most elegant 
stock of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever Offered by us. Our buyers 
have been abroad the entire year 
and great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choicest 
articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from manu- 
facturers and paying cash, we are 
enabled to sell at most reason- 
able prices, and our patrons can 
not only rely upon getting goods 
of the finest quality, but at a pos- 
itive saving to themselves. 


In ordering 


Christmas 


Gifts, we would urge upon our pa- 
trons the importance of placing 
their orders early; for, as the 
Holiday Season approaches and 
Express Companies are crowded 
with business, delays will occur 
that we are powerless to prevent. 


BLE MACY & (0, 
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COFFEE. 

AND Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 6 @10 
Santos, Choice 2 See o asean 8@8 
re ee eee ocadee 13 @15 
0 PR eer eoccece 23 (@24 

Moquette  |#ses et 
IND soci ctnececeesedeced seeeess 8 @ll 
TEA. 
Byson Cees -coccece cose ccesccee oeereee 20 40 
zouen MS vcs cncncenn cones coses = 
BPAR. 2.0. cccccecccosveccecese weeveres 14 (@45 
y~ saat Debenesoenedss onees ecereeeet Q@H5 
- PRA cke ssdasionssadensecees eves lS @75 
SUGAR, 

Manufactured by the ALEXANDER | Raw.—Fair to vrime...... roocceccocce TROD OF 
SMITH & SONS CARPET CO. De- Harp.—Cut Bi vces <tsceneseuge seve 9E@ 98 
signed expressly for Parlors, Dining ——. pide -heneusisee=s40 She . 
Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and Stairs, | @xanvLaveD ...........+-00.seeceeee 8D 
with Boarders to match, which for | Waite oe ee eee 4 8 
durability are warranted superior to any KEIR Co. seeseee ceeeeeeeees 2 
similar goods imported. YeLLow — cane eneseeees 7 e 7 

A large line of choice patterns at MOL. ASSES “pearntied 
sreatly reduced prices. i iccinnesranchcibenasuvebecdacie (280 

a errs -30 @34 
& een 85 @40 
be RA Rea 35 @58 
New Orleans, new crop............+++ 50 @60 
FISH. 
a q George’s Cod coer, per qu...8— — @ 87 2 
Grand Rank Co@...........006 —-—@Q 6B 
BROADWAY Mackerel, No. 7 Mass........ 14 00 @ 15 50 
: Y nor eer 9 > a Reeeceoe 1l 2 @ * . 
° . ackerel, No. 3, Mass.......- 
Kighteenth & Nineteenth | Rerring, per bor...... 22.2225. —%@—% 
SALT. 
Streets, ar Be Islands, per bush..... : @— po 
editerranean.........sssee0. - @q=- 
0 Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
NEW YORK. Ssenshank, ” tote,” “_—@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, “——@ 2 50 
Liverpool, “* Washington’s'‘ 150 @ 1 60 
j OL AY Liverpool, ‘*‘ sundry brands “‘ 140 @ 145 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
FLeuR: 
. Sour Extras and Patents....$3 75 @85 50 
Tia. B Weis cc pecccvccccs 3 30 @ 3 50 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE La 
‘““KANSAS CITY TIMES” ARE Bue Winter. ....cccccccoce 35 @ 8 65 
State Extia brands.......... 3 75 @ 3 v5 
PLEASED TO STATE THAT ae Brive 875 1« 8 05 
THEY HAVE SECURED, BY innesota ar? ..cccoee « 
é Spring Wheat, “ Patents’’.. 5 70 @ 7 80 
eu Ceinn: |. Sketeet os 
ee CRIS goTS KR: 

? - ” O. Round Hooy ) Ex. (ship’ =) 400 @ 425 
MAS STORY, BY THE EMI- Wee woes a. (O. & Ind) : 4 . H 0 
NENT NOVELIST, MR. B. L t. Louis, Family........... 

< ; Bt. Louts, Choice..........- 495 @ 5 20 
FARJEON, AUTHOR OF Genessee, Exira Brands-.... 4 75 @ 5 00 
“BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “BREAD Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 5 75 @ 7 Wh 
AND CHEESE AND KISSES,” een Ee . CR SES 
“GRIF,” “ JOSHUA MARVEL,” NO. Beacons canoes eos 4 80 @ 4% 
Erc. THIS CHARMING STORY oe Fe 
Family......... 6 00 7 
WILL BECOMMENCED EARLY — polliand 
IN DECEMBER AND WILL DE. i ccasniéesesnterrers 275 @ 300 
RUN THROUGH SEVERAL a PITT TTT TTL 8300 @ 400 
NUMBERS. AS OUR SPECIAL Western .......006- csecce € 20 @ 42 
OFFER TO SEND THE “ WEEK- ee. tae 
LY TIMES” 13 WEEKS FOR 25c. GRAIN 
REMAINS OPEN UNTIL JAN- Waeat 
UARY ist, ALL PERSONS SUB- White FeO ETE $112 @— — 
SCRIBING BEFORE THAT Red, i  enipin 10 @ 109 
TIME WILL RECEIVE THE Coux : 
WHOLE OF MR. FARJEON’S ERR BH -coresnoevoeeve led Fn i 
LATEST WORK. White, NO. B.c.cc0c-ceccces — 8 @— 
8 
+ TW bite beste ccvecceee eo: 26800 — 4 @— 47 
Chie cccccce NG = = 
13 WEEKS, e New on, ‘mixed... eeeees — 47 @ — 51 
YE. 
nn — -39 — m4 
TWENTY FIVE CENTS Pennsylvania ETT T TTT TT Tee 
™ Beans: 
. CRN eerie 
Address “THE TIMES,” _- ananeagconsommmnanat # = Be 
Peas: 
pastnnsntstbanandndeante meGrees. 1882, @ bush........ 140 @ 145 
Southern Black Eye, ®# 2 
bush. bag. .....0.0--+00- 250@ 260 
Fashionable Clothing for|,,,,,  "%°V/8!0%* 

Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil-| Mes. ¥v"-.-- a1: + ie 

dren. Reliable Goods at low | — frit Mess.-- sea. 

prices. “i tCl 13 00 @ 
BUC CIEEE 200 cvcccccees _-— 
JOHN PARET & Cco., hoe ot Seeeeerr pee = 4 2 --— 
MEE ode ewdnccoesees -_-— 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, | Com Mest ns... — 144@ — 155 
- Smoked Shoulders........ — 10%%1@— — 
Cor. Gallatin Place, Smoked Strips............ — 14@ — — 

Brooklyn. MILL FEED. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 








HAMMERED SILVERWARE. 


THE MERIDEN SILVER PLATE Co., 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEAR UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ELEGANT NEW GooDs FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 














BD TRB. cccccccccscccesccccee: #17 50 @818 00 
GE ccedsesdenessesesces+ tee 18 00 (@-18 50 
GDI. cbc sd cccvccedcecocccscs 19 00 «@ 20 00 
100 IDG... -ccccccccccccecccece 19 00 (@ 21 V0 
rr 22 00 @ 24 00 
Rve Feed......... .. 18 00 @ 20 00 
Oil Meal..... . 81 00 @ 82 00 
Linseed Meal .-- 82 00 @ 33 00 
Barley Meal.........-.-.-se00 28 00 @ 30 00 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping. per 100 Ibs........-.- — 5 @ — 60 
Timothy, prime, per 140 etme -— 8 @ — 90 
Clover, mixed, - ooo 45 @ — 55 
Oat Straw. ” ° —tB@— 4 
Long Rye Straw. “ “ -— 55 @ — 60 
Short RyeStraw, “ “ —-#0@— 0 


Review. 


(Der the week ending, Fr nding, Friday, Nov. 17th, 1889.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALR MARKET. 









COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUT’ BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to Reet oe 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.. 
State Dairy, tubs. inferior. . Jad 
Western. airy. choice to faney. ery 23 @33 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.. 


CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine. ..........eseeeeess 
Good to prime.............005. joven 


eeeeee 






Ohio Factory, flat fine..........se000- 
Flat, good to prime..... 
Skimmed Creamery......... oe 
Full-ekimmed Factory, new... 


EGGB. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud wear-by 
State and Pennsvivamia.......... Seeee 
Weatern and Canadian.......... obpia 


LARD 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 
Spring Chickens. Phiiadeipila..— 20 @— #1 
a a Te 4@— 15 
State and Western....... — la @— 
Ducks per Ib 


eee eee teens aseeee 


VEGETABLES, 

Lima Beans, per bag........... 
Onions, Red, per bbl.. ‘ 
Onions, Yellow “ 
Onions, White “ 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100 - 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.........- 2 
Potatoes, Jersey, Te uncoonsens 2 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl........ 1 
a 

1 


is 


28 
ages Sg B Saal SSSSSHNS SBssessssess Fh 






ez: 
yearn, 


SAISSSSRSAKSS 
Dds AaD® 
20S ED ROM 


; 


Tomatoes, L. I., per box. K 
Keets, L. L, per 100 bunches.. 
Turnips, Russia, per iccennene 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. 


DOMESTIO GREEN FR 


wore 


3 89a 


| 


1 





Apples, West’rn N.Y,m’x’dl’ts $2 25 @ $3 
Apples. Baldwin’s, per bbl.... 275 @ 3 
Apples, greenings, perbbl.... 275 @ 8 
Apples, windfalls, per bbl..... 125 @ 1 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl..... --- 800 @ 12 
Pears, cooking, per bushel.... 200 @ 3 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 800@ 8 
yen . g, WP sksbense 20m 2 
rapes, W. N. Y. Del., per » —--@a-— 
Grapes, W. N. ¥. Catawba.... — 64@ — 
Grapes, W , Concords.. — 6a — 
Cranberries, ghey pr. -ev'te 8 60 @ 4 
Cranberries, Jersey, air to 
good, ‘Vir GE. cco recess 27% @ 8 
ca irginia, hand-p’k’d, 1@ 
oudeeek, per bushel......... 150@ 8 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, .........ceee-+0 — b6ya— 
Peaches, Peeled. ........eeeeree — Wa@— 
Peaches, Unpeeied....... escesee ShaQ— 
IN oc 0006s0srcesteces 7@-— 
OATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Srpes: 
City Dressed....... coveccsesee™ 6 @— 8 
Western Dressed.........+++06 — 84a— 10 
Live SHEEP: 
Wethers.... ..ccccccccere cueee 5@— 5 
Lives Lamps: 
EE OO Wi Besescccccccesces — 5@— 63 
Live CaLves 
Jersey, prime.....cseeeees sooo 10 @— il 
Buttermilk ...ccccoccccoscccces — 4@-%*# 
Hoes, Dressep: 
State, » per 100 Ibs... pacved ~ S @— — 
ci 00 OT ceceeneannaes @a@— — 
Live, State, Western. 100 lbs.. 8 18 @12 7% 
I —— 
GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS, 
pu Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... g-- 08 
Listers’ Stand. Superphospnate. .87 00 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .82 00 00 
“ 0.8. Phosphate.........29 00 @80 50 
** Ground Bone....... o+---31 00 @88 50 
« Crescent Bone..... «...29 00 @81 CO 
‘* Potato Fertilizer... . 45 00 00 
“© Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 00 to 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer...... 56 00 
“ Wheat se senne 50 00 
oe GCabbemt * nccccc 51 00 
“« ~—s AA Ammonfated Bu per 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 


Specialties compounded to order: 
omesiexnd Guperpbosyeete 


(Michig an Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tebeoce Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfeld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than ear-load.......-+++-+++. 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 0 00 
Baughb’s Raw Bone Superpbos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 v0 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 8S Ov 
Baugh’s Export Boue, per 2,000 
be. bnteeebencalebadednens.et: 31 00 (@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate....... bensena 85 WO @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Perv? n, rectified, Hy bas ¢. 68 00 = 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or ees 
ot 8 errr ee 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @x2 00 
* dissolved, high grade...... —— G28 0 
German Potash Salts. Kainit..... 725 «@ 7 40 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriste of Potash (80 p. c. ) per 
Reet ER ieee 1 8 @ 1 82 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100!be,— — @ 4 37, 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @3 2% 
ASHES.—We auote 54@5j cents for Pet 


and 6}@63 for Pearl. 








First- Class Printers’ Material, 


ns Chases, 
Printing  Preses ete. ‘Blocks for, Beer for Engravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
100 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Strests Kew Yost, 
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Pusurancee. 
WHY AND HOW TO INSURE. 





A DOZEN REASONS FOR INSURING ONE'S LIFE. 

1. Because it is every one’s duty to pro- 
vide for those dependent upon him. 

2. Becayse this can be done more easily 
and certainly through life insurance than 
by any other means, 

8. Because life insurance fosters habits 
of frugality and economy. 

4. Because the insurance of one’s life 
creutes an immediate capital at a trifling 
outlay, which will be available to hisfamily 
when they most need it. 

5. Because the man whose life is insured 
is relieved from harrassing cares in regard 
to the future of those whom he leaves be- 
hind bim. 

6. Because life insurance is the most po- 
tent preventive of pauperism and the sur- 
est indemnity to society against the support 
of a helpless widow and children. 

7. Because life insurance counteracts the 
tendency toward centralization of wealth 
and effects its distribution among those 
whose necessities are the greatest. 

8. Because the capital acquired by life 
insurance is more secure against the shocks 
of financial disaster than it would be if in- 
vested in any other way. 

9. Because, if a man be poor, his family’s 
entire support may be removed by his 
death, unless, by the practice of a little 
self-denial during his life, he secures them 
a competency through life insurance. 

10. Because, if a man be rich, the pay- 
ment of the annual premiums will fall 
lightly upon him; and, by insuring bis life, 
he provides effectually against all possible 
reverses of fortune, 

11. Because life insurance, regarded from 
a business point of view, is emphatically a 
good investment, it being the direct pro- 
duct of the cardinal business principles of 
prudence and economy, and securing the 
formation of a valuable aggregate out of 
ainall and unimportant savings. 

12. Because the insurance of one’s life 
createsa fund upon which he is pot re- 
quired to pny tax, which needs not to be 
insured against loss, cannot be taken for 
the debts of the insured, and is paid direct 
ly to the beneficiaries, without the delays 
and expenses of administration. 





A DOZEN REASONS FOR NOT INSURING IN CO- 
OPERATIVE COMPANIES. 

1. Because they do not im any proper 
sense insure, but only give the beneficinry 
n chance of receiving the stipulated amount. 

2. Because the only guaranty they offer 
is the continued willingness of the members 
to contribute. 

8. Because no member knows while he 
is paying his assessments how much will 
be paid on his policy when he dies. 

4. Because no member can, by prompt 
pryment of assessments, render certain the 
payment of his policy. 

5. Because insurance in a co-operative 
company fails to give the insured that sense 
of security that is one of the chief advan- 
tages derived from insurance in a regular 
company. 

6. Because experience has proved that 
co-operative companies are short-lived, 
and, consequertly, the members who re- 
main in and pay their assessmeots longest 
must lose what they have paid. 

7. Because co-operative companies do 
not exercise the same care in the selection 
of good risks as is exercised by regular 
companies, and, consequently, the denth- 
rate is higher in the former than the latter. 

8. Because, there being no limit to the 
amount of assessments in co-operative 
companies, a member never knows what he 
will have to pay for his insurance. 

9. Because the solvency of co-operative 
companies.depends upon their power to 
collect, and, therefore, a member never 
knows whether the company is solvent, 
that fact not being ascertained until his 
policy becomes payable. 

10. Because a member of a co-operative 
company is constantly contributing to the 
payment of the losses of others, without avy 
assurance thnt others will reciprocate by 
contributing to the payment of his policy. 

11. Because the manner of conducting 
business in co-operative companies offers 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


every opportunity for dishonest officers to 
defraud the members. 

12. Because, while co-operatives fail to 
furnish anything equivalent to the security 
offered by regular companies, the expenses 
attending their management are much 
heavier. The insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania says, in his last report, that 
during 1881 over half the total receipts of 
the co-operative companies were absorbed 
by expenses, and during the same year the 
expenses of the best regular companies 
were less than nine per cent. of the receipts. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 





Away out io Western New York, io the 
very smal! town of Batavia, there is or has 
been a very small life insurance company, 
known as the Western New York Life. It 
was organized in 1868, but never did any- 
thing but a very smal! business Two years 
ago it ceased doing new business entirely 
and now completely gives up the ghost and 
a receiver is to be appointed. 

This company is another example and 
one of tle last ones, it is to be hoped, of a 
failure because its originators did not un- 
derstand their business. A shoemaker 
might as well try to make coats or a tailor 
hats as for men totry to run a life insur- 
ance company who do not kpvow the busi- 
ness. The fault of the projectors of the 
company was not entirely their ignorance 
of the business. In selectinga name, they, 
of course, wanted a good one, and so the 
nome of one of the largest and best compa- 
nies was adorted and ‘‘ Western” hitched 
onin front. Unquestionably a few people 
were deceived thereby and supposed they 
wereinsuring in the real New York Life; but 
the little affair never did more than a very 
small amount of damnagein that way, and 
never would have done, but for a blunder. 
When, last week, application was made for 
a receiver, the Associated Press dispatches, 
in sending out the news, left the ‘‘Western” 
off, and made it appear that it was the real 
New York Life which was to havea re- 
ceiver. Wecan say to our readers that there 
is only one kind of receiver which the New 
York Life bas or is ever likely to have, and 
thatisthe receiver of money paid under 
policy claims. It has an innumernble 
quantity of these. For nearly forty ycars 
it has been making them and they exist in 
nearly every city, village, and hamlet in 
the country. They are mostly all a happy, 
comfortable set of people, for they have 
been left with means of support and edu- 
cation. 





“HONORABLE WORKERS.” 





At the end of the year 1862 the assets of 
nll of the life insurance companies in the 
country wereabout thirty million of dollars, 
During that year the companies paid in 
losses and claims one million and a half of 
dollars. In the report of the business of that 
year the Massachusetts insurance commis. 
sioner, seeing the vast importance of the 
business, which was growing so fast and 
knowing what made it grow, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

‘* The proper office expenses of the com. 
panies, apart from the use of the press to 
enlighten the public mind, are usually 
very moderate, compared with those of 
most other moneyed corporations. To 
these must be added taxes and legal ex 
penses, indispensable to protect the common 
fund against the raids of fraud. A very 
large and sometimes much the largest part 
of the expense, however, goes to support 
canvassing agents and to publish documents 
tending to increase the business. And 
among the honorable workers in the civil- 
ized world, to whom the public as well as 
the insured will die indebted, we give fnith- 
ful and successful life insurance agents a 
high place. It is hardly possible to believe 
that a life insurance agent can achieve any 
long-continued success wilbout bringing 
into action some of the noblest qualities of 
asterling man, and no field that we know 
of is more inviting to an ambition that 

would devote the best of talents to the 
benefit of society at large and individuals 
in particular.” 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since 
the above was written. The ‘honorable 
workers” have well performed their task 





panies now amount to about five hundred 
millions of dollars and they are paying in 
losses and claims annaally over fifty mil- 
lion cf dollars. 

LL 


THE NEW YORE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


An Associated Press dispatch, dated 
Albany, N. Y., 18th inst., stated that the 
Attorney-General of New York has applied 
for a receiver for the celebrated New York 
Life Insurance Company. The assertion 
was so absurd upon its very face as to 
probably have deceived but few people, for 
the company in question is one of the bul- 
warks of American life insurance. 

The following official certificates show 
that the press agent confused the name of 
the New York Life with that of the West- 
ern New York Life, of Batavia, N. Y., a 
minor organization: 


[Corr.] 


State or New York, Insurance Depart- 
MENT, ALBANY, Nov. 16th, 1882. 

The assets of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, as shown by its last report to this 
department, are §47,044,269.28, and its liabfl- 
ities are $37,259,351.37, leaving a sufplue of 
$9.784,917.91. 

Ido not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, 
it is one of the soundest and most reliable life 
companies in the world. The report prejudi- 
cial to its reputation arose entirely from a 
thoughtless or ignorant confounding of names 
on the part of some person sending a telegraph 
dispatch to the Associated Press. The dispatch 
referred to the Western New York Life, located 
at Batavia, N. Y. 

It seems just and fair, under the cireum- 
stances, that this statement should be volun- 
tarily and promptly made by this department. 

(Signed) CHARLES G. FarrMan, 
Superintendent. 

I concur entirely in the foregoing. No pro- 
ceedings against the New York Life Insurance 
Company have been commenced by me or ever 
contemplated or suggested to me. 

(Signed) Lesiiz W. Russe, 
Attorney-General. 





ALBaxY, Nov. 16th, 1882. 
se 


INSURANCE NO7ES. 


Tue following from the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial is true, every word of it: 





‘It is a common occurrence, in these 
days of luxurious liviug, fora man who 
hus made even a haudsome fortune to die 
leaving it more or less involved. If he die 
intestate, or if his executors are merely 
nominal, the real management frequently 
falls upon the widow, generally inex- 
perienced in business matters. ‘Ibe esti- 

mates put upon the estate reach bandsome 
Sgaren; but there are notes to be met, 
mortgages to be lifted, and a general set- 
tling up all around is necessury. Ready 
moncy is imperatively required. It is not 
in bank, for the deceased was an active 
man, who kept turning over his capital. 
Sales must be made, because the credit 
which carried’a note has partly gone, from 
the very fact tbat bankers know well 
enough how thousands in assets melt away 
into thin air when the only mind that was 
master of the details of its affairs has gone 
out forever. Sacrifices follow and when 
the family affairs are wound up the ex- 
pected competence is found to be a 
pittance. Itis because of these painful 
facts being recognized by them that we 
find so many of our foremost business men 
and capitalists holders of heavy life fnsur- 
ance policies, and in strong companies, 
that will not delay in paying the one thing 
needful to put the estate in condition to be 
managed by a woman—ready cash.” 


..Another warning against the ‘‘red- 
headed” match appears in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. It says: 

«The ‘red-head match’ fire which caused 
the destruction of a traveler’s valise at New 
Beford, Mass., the other day, is nota singa- 
lar case, by any menus, of dumage done by 
the sudden ‘going off’ of matches of that 
description. Quiterecevtly the fireman of a 
seaside hotel found his trousers burned up 
by the ‘going off’ of a lot of matches in the 
pocket—the trousers having been hung up 
io a hot sleeping room over the kitchen. 
In this instance the fire spread to the com- 
bustibles in the room and threatened for a 
while to involve the hotel itself. It is dan 
rerous under anv circumstances to have or 
keep that kind of matches about the house, 
or the person, or anywhere except in a 
a match safe.” 


--The United Fire Underwriters in 
America held their second arnual meeting 
in this city, on the 16th instant, President 
Snowden delivering the annual address. 
The meeting adjourned in the afternoon of 








since that time. The assets of the com- 


the second day. 





(November 28, 1889, 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 


The foateree at ot OF chs Com: are ABso. 
purebeCuRiTy Le Oe Econom maiac 


AU Forms of Lfe and Endowment Poltctes Ieeued. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, seorett - - 
GEO” H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 








I sicnen, sentemcaaiiantess $16,210.465 92 
IIE, ivitnctosuindunnouiénden 13. 574,570 99 99 
Tetal Surpius......... ....... $2,635,894 493 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWA Y, New Yer 
NIZED 1850. 











1 emt tiinemt ‘Reatement, Jan. Ist, 1882. 




















cA SH ga PITAL. 
‘or Reinsurance.. oe $; > oe 
ieserve for all other liabilities...... mt 
1, 1 32 
Policyholders oni this Coseane b non :735,393,22 


Guaranties of the 


NEW York SAFETY LA pf * 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE  aeeRance COMPANY, 
No. 181 ereeswey N.Y. 


Bot 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 188. . $2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
L REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t aud see’y. 














SS 


November 23, 18892.} 


A A EE sername 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 267TH, 1582. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine piaietvons 1st Jan- 


uary, 188!, to 3lst Decenrber, 158!..... $4,080,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 














Ist January, 1891 .........cccececceceeeee 1,597,5°4 47 

otal Marine Premiums.............+..+.+ _85,627, 021 57 
Premiums marked off from i let January, thd 

eel, "to 1o sist December, 


. $4,110,176 72 


Losses during the same 
-* yoateuetnat coced $1,775,882 80 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $924,227 02 02 


the Company has | the following Assew— 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, i City. peak. and other Stocks... ¢8.965,758 00 
y stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate a ( votes due the Com- 
pany. GRAMIEBEE GF......«.00.000000-0++ 200009 . 
Premium Notes he Bills Reccivable.. 1,631,291 23 
Cashin Bank 347, 99 








fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any otber 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue bis policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 





JAS. S. PARSONS 
é} President. 





' - oe BORROWS, t Vice-Presidents, 





: WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








Old and Young. 


FREED. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





Toank God! a spirit in prison 
Has burst its bars to-day, 

A wingéd soul arisen 
From its chrysalis of clay. 


The former things have vanished, 
The peace of God has come ; 
He hath recalled his banished 
To rest and joy at home. 


For weary days of anguish, 
For nights of lonely pain, 
When faith and courage languish, 
And life is sad and vain ; 


For the silence and the sorrow 

In the depth of midnight’s hour, 
For the waking on the morrow 

To grief’s renewing power, 


Now comes the day of heaven, 
Immortal in its glow ; 

Redeemed, set free, forgiven, 
Past every pain and woe. 


High on the hills of glory, 
Forever young and strong, 
Bhe tells her raptured story, 
And sings the sweet new song. 


With all the loved and living, 
To us the lost and dead ; 

The crown of His own giving, 
Set on her patient head. 


Oh! dear and faithful weepers! 
If she could come once more, 
From ’mid those tranquil sleepers, 
To tread our stormy shore, 


Would you call back her spirit, 
By prayer or love’s strong spell, 
Its old life to inherit, 
In chains once more to dwell? 


The true hearts answer *‘ Never !’’ 
Through all their streaming tears ; 
For love is love forever, 
And life a thing of years. 
Wuistep, Conn., July 30th, 1882. 





8T. CATHARINE’S DAY. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Ir is not every St. Catharine who is sen- 
tenced to be broken on the wheel. Nor 
need the wheel be made of veritable heart 
of oak, with spikes of steel. There are 
wheels whose spikes, if they do not tear the 
flesh, yet can tear the heart as cruelly, 
while no one sees them do it. Such a wheel, 
with such spikes of torture, was Catharine’s 
second marriage. 

She bad loved Martin, her husband, with 
all the abandonment of youth to first love. 
She had been one of the helpless women, 
accustomed to be taken care of; and, if she 
had known how to do anything in especial, 
grief at her loss when he died and bewilder- 
ment at her situation would have made it 
impossible. She hardly knew how she got 
through the two years that followed, almost 
penniless and with those three children. 
And when Mr. Mercer, himself a widower, 
offered hera home and an education for 
thechildren, on the condition that she would 
become his wife, it seemed to her that noth- 
ing was of any consequence, and she might 
as well endure one thing as another, and she 
told him so. 

That made no odds to Mr. Mercer. He 
wished to marry her. He was in the habit 
of doing as he wished. Of course, she did 
not love him yet. Why should she? That 
was not wonderful. It would be wonderful 
if she did. He would not, in that case, 
think so well of her. He would warrant 
that enough affection would come in time, 
Every flower made its own honey. He 
would be easy with her. He meant to have 
his own way, to be sure; but be meant to 
be a good husband. And, of course, the 
woman who became Mrs. Mercer would 
understand what it was to be Mrs. Mercer, 
and realize the position he gave her in the 
Villages, and recognize his goodness in 
providing for her three children, and so it 
would all come right. 

And Mr. Mercer was so kind, so gentle, 
so tender in those days that it was a comfort 
to Catharine to have him care for her; and 
the sense of comfort grew into one of grati- 
tude; and that, with the necessity of loving 
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which, if it were not the wild, sweet pas- 
sion of her girlhood, was, perhaps, as valu- 
able for every-day use and the purposes of 
middle life. 

As for Mr. Mercer, he was quite satisfied 
with the arrangement. He had a tender 
little wife, pretty and gentle, who consid- 
ered him the greatest man in the world and 
obeyed him without a thought. And the 
children did not trouble him at that time. 
They were like most children, as good as any 
children not Mercers could be. There were 
no Mercer children. This last fact, prob- 
ably, made asorespotin Mr. Mercer’s heart. 
That that dead man should have these three 
children and he should have none; and his 
would have been so superior, so much 
worthier of love! And then he began to 
wonder if his wife would not have loved 
them better; and then he caught himself 
back with a grim satire of this jealousy for 
unborn children. All the same, he did not 
feel so warmly toward the children whom 
his wife loved better than she did— But 
what nonsense was this, again! 

Life, however, was going on very com- 
fortably, considering all things, but chiefly. 
considering Mr. Mercer’s temper and tem- 
perament, when he one day informed his 
wife that his mother-in-law, the parent of 
his first wife, being in some difficulty about 
her property, was about to make her home 
with them temporarily—that is, for a year 
or two, till her affairs were straightened 
out, renting her house, meanwhile, at the 
other village, five miles off. Catharine 
smiled acquiescence. It was not very hard. 
She would have preferred to remain as they 
were; but she had not that selfish and insist- 
ent love of her husband which made her 
crave his undivided society or feel any 
jealous solicitude regarding his love for his 
first wife and this perpetual reminder of 
that first wife. And then Mrs. Turner 
might really prove a great resource in 
her loneliness, when’ Mr. Mercer was 
away. 

But that was not all. As long as Mrs. 
Turner was coming, Mr. Mercer was of the 
opinion that his Aunt Jael and her daughter 
Phoebe might as well come too, He had 
for some time been assisting them, and this 
would be easier. Aunt Jacl would relieve 
her and Phebe would have the advantage 
of the Academy and be able to take care of 
herself all the sooner. 

Well, Mr. Mercer had given herself and 
her children a home. Could she say any- 
thing about this invasion of it by those in a 
manner dependent on him? She made them 
welcome; but her heart sank so low on the 
day they came that she never quite plucked 
it back again. Mrs. Turner’s little restless 
black eyes did not cease glittering from one 
point to another, as if resolving the doubt 
as to whether Catharine was better off or 
better treated than her Sophia had been. 
And Aunt Jael’s great eyes, that stood out 
like the eyes of certain insects, kept up as 
constant a wandering, in the endeavor to see 
if there were anything or anywhere or any- 
how in which she might convince Mr. Mer- 
cer of his folly in marrying this baby with 
her babies and in which she might save Mr. 
Mercer’s purse. If Miss Phaebe’s eyes were 
equally busy, it was only to see in what she 
might save herself—save herself work, care, 
or trouble of any kind—and in seeing how 
she looked while twisting her long curls 
before the glass. 

It was very laudable in Aunt Jael, this 
trying to spare her nephew. Catharine 
recognized that; but recognized full specd- 
ily, too, the hostility toward herself in Aunt 
Jael’s strictures. 

“*You must be better off than you used 
to be, Harvey,” said Aunt Jael. 

‘I’m not,” said Mr. Mercer. 

‘* T see that Catharine has extra help about 
the fine ironing.” 

‘* Catharine isn’t strong enough to do the 
ironing,” said her husband. 

“Your first wife always did,” said Aunt 
Jael. 

Mr. Mercer frowned; but whether at the 
interference or with the recollection Catha- 
rine did not know. Still it was disagreeable 
to have the parallel made. 

‘A great mistake for a man to marry a 
second time,” said Aunt Jael to Mrs. 
Turner, on another day, quite oblivious of 
the fact that Catharine sat making a pair of 
trowsers for Harry in the next room, “‘es- 











in her nature, increased to a deep affection, 


pecially when he has female relatives or his 
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wife's mother, who would be glad to keep 
his house for him.” 

‘* Preposterous mistake,” said Mrs. Turn- 
er, in her sort of double-bass voice—‘“‘ pre- 
posterous mistake for the wife, too, some- 
times.” 

“Now, just look at Harvey, with this 
little incapable and her three children to eat 
him out of house and home. And then 
think how orderly and peaceable and eco- 
nomical things might be if either you or I 
had the zunning of them. As for those 
children, she actually let them have butter 
on their gingerbread last night. I saw it.” 

‘‘Sophia had no children,” said the 
double-bass. 

“Well, children are as broad as they are 
long,” said Aunt Jael, with her eyes wan- 
dering again. ‘‘Now she is cutting up 
Harvey's trowsers to make that boy a pair, 
and I suppose the rest of his clothes go the 
game way; and before they are half worn 
out, too. Think! If those garments were 
sold to the okl-clothes men, they would bring 
enough in the course of every other year to 
buy a whole new suit for her husband. I 
éould even cut them into strips to make 
mats and save the carpets. And there they 
are wasted on the children of another 
man.” 

“They can’t go naked,” said the double- 


ass. 

** And they shan't!” whispered Catharine 
to herself, in the next room. But she hated 
to feel herself growing cross, and she gath- 
ered her work and went up to her sleeping- 
room, to finish it undisturbed in the cold. 

Catharine had a delicate little conscience 
ofher own, It seemed to her that, having 
taken the place of Mrs. Turner’s daughter, 
she owed her a daughter's allegiance; and 
she did her best, in all sorts of small atten- 
tions, to make her feel she bad a mother’s 
consideration in the household. It didn’t 
occur to her that this could inflame Aunt 
Jael. But it did inflame her, and, after 
some smnoldering, the fire broke out. 

‘‘Currying favor with that old woman, 
all on account of her property, and letting 
her husband’s own flesh and blood tough 
it out,” she muttered, as if to herself, when 
she saw Catharine bringing down Mrs. 
Turner’s soapstone. ‘‘ Nobody brought me 
a hot soapstone last night, and I perishing 
with the cold.” 

“T thought Phebe would attend to you, 
Aunt Jael,” said Catharine, mildly. 

**Pheebe isn’t accustomed to waiting on 
folks,” said Aunt Jael; ‘‘and, besides, she 
was asleep.” 

Catharine did not answer that then it was 
time she began. Her stronghold, she had 
already discovered, was silence. But at 
dinner Aunt Jael renewed the attack. 

**A fearfully cold spell!” she said. 

‘*A real snapper!” said Mr. Mercer. 

** And IT heard your wife up in the middle 
of last night, Harvey, covering up those 
children of hers.” 

‘*Mustn’t do that, Catharine,” said Mr, 
Mercer. 

“Chifdren throw off their coverings so 
and the twins are restless,” said Catharine, 
pleasantly. 

‘Well, they’d better than you get cold,” 
said Aunt Jael, while Catharine looked up 
astonished at such consideration for her; 
but the voice went on: ‘‘ Children get cold 
and have the snuffles. You get cold and it 
means a good doctor's bill and a druggist’s 
on top of that, to say nothing of your own 
health and of him that it’s precious too.” 

‘Yes, Catharine,” said her husband. 
“You mustn't get up again.” 

Catharine said nothing; but, of course, 
she mentally resolved to do as she pleased 
for all the Aunt Jaels in creation. 

“Tt won't make a bit of odds, your telling 
her that,” said Aunt Jael. ‘‘She’s going to 
do as she’s a-mind to. One of those Martin 
children counts more with her than ail you 
can say between now and doomsday.” 

‘* We'll see,” said Mr. Mercer, on whom 
this sort of challenge had effect. 

“‘Oh! she’ll circumvent you,” said Aunt 
Jacl, with a toss; and to Mr. Mercer, of 
course, it all seemed good-natured, as it 
was, in point of fact, a compliment to Cath- 
arine’s maternal care. Only he was not 
going to be circumvented. And when 
Catharine, sleeping her light sleep, heard 
the children stir in the night, and would 
noiselessly have slipped out to them, she 
found herself detained and forbidden by 
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Mr. Mercer, who, if he had not lain awake 


purposely, had it on his mind that what he 
said was of more consequence than those 
Martin children; and the result was that on, 
the next evening Willy’s breathing filled the 
house with a hoarse whistle. 

“The child’s got the croup,” said Mrs. 
Turner. 

“Well,” said Aunt Jael, ‘‘the croup’s a 
simple matter. No need of a doctor, I guess. 
I know how to manage the croup. Besides, 
there’s a great deal of cunning in that little 
skin, and I’ve my doubts but he’s only help- 
ing out his mother.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said the double-bass. ‘‘ The 
child’s got the croup and he shall have the 
doctor. I’ve been a mother myself.” 

It seemed to Catharine, as she heard them, 
with her frightened ‘heart in her mouth, 
that Providence had interfered in her behalf. 
If they would go on fighting things out 
between themselves, she herself might 
escape. She was mistaken, of course, as 
she soon found it would be necessary that 
she should take sides; and to take sides 
with the mother-in-law was to take them 
against Aunt Jacl, her husband’s own flesh 
and blood, as she was frequently informed, 
and it was merely being ground between two 
millstones. But that was in the future. To- 
night was the croup and she sent Harry 
for the doctor. Aunt Jael went into the 
room, brushing her aside, and set some hot 
stones, wet in alcohol, steaming round the 
child’s throat; and then she slipped on her 
cloak and ran down to the doctor’s and 
countermanded the request for his services, 
hurried home, administered an emetic and 
an onion poultice. Perhaps thechild would 
have died even had the doctor come; but 
the doctor didn’t come and the child died. 

It seemed to Catharine as if trouble only 
began then. 

‘Of all the moping creatures that wife of 
yours is the mopingest,” said Aunt Jael, as 
she glanced at Catharine, crying quietly and 
all to herself by the hearth across the little 
hall, as she darned the flannels. ‘‘There’s 
reason in roasting eggs; but to keep the 
whole house as damp as a graveyard with 
tears for such a puling child as that Willy, 
who was good for nothing when he was 
alive, shows a great want of consideration 
for other people.” 

** So it does, so it does,” said Mr. Mercer, 
whose conscience pricked him somewhat 
concerning little Willy and his croup, and 
who would be glad to have the thing for- 
gotten. 

‘*A motier’s feelings are a mother’s feel- 
ings,” said the double-bass. 

‘* Soarea wife’s feelings,” said Aunt Jael; 
‘*and I don’t know why the children of one 
husband are so much more to be thought of 
than the comfort of the other husband.” 

‘* Exactly so,” said Mr. Mercer. 

“‘I’d give her time,” said the mother-in- 
law. ‘I know how it feels.” 

‘‘She’s got all the time there is,” said 

Aunt Jael, ‘‘and has had all there has 
been.” 
“Tt makes the house mighty melancholy,” 
said Phoebe; and Mr. Mercer glanced at his 
cousin, struck anew, upon this sensible 
remark, with her bright and peachy pretti- 
ness, and for an instant thought what a 
fool he had been to hamper himself with a 
silly, moody wife and herchildren, when he 
might have waited. But he retrieved him- 
self, half angrily, and went across the hall 
and sat down by Catharine’s side, and took 
her work away, and wiped her eyes with 
the back of his rather rough hand, expecting 
her to smile gratefully; when, to his con, 
sternation, the now surprising kindness 
occasioned a fresh outburst, and she leaned 
her head toward him and sobbed aloud. 

*‘There! there! there!” said he, and then 
he grew impatient. ‘‘There’s been quite 
enough of this,” he said. ‘‘No more tears 
after to-night, Catharine. If you love your 
children so much better than you do me, I 
shall have to remove them from you and 
put them down to board on the Holly Farm. 
I can’t afford it; but I shall do it.” 

Catharine grew stone cold with terror, 
and her throwing her arms round his neck, 
as soon as she could move, and crying 
**Oh! don’t you! don’t you! don’t you!” far 
from softening his heart, only hardened his 
resolution. From that moment she never 
knew what peace was. If the children were 
noisy, her heart shook and trembled and she 





stopped their play; if they ran to meet him, 





when he came in, Aunt Jael remarked on 
their cunning and duplicity; if they didn’t, 
she remarked on their stolidity and ingrati- 
tude; if they were quiet, she said they were 
either sulky or sick, and she gave them 
physic, which made them siek; if they ate 
heartily, she said it cost as much to keep 
one child as two women; if they ate spar- 
ingly, she said they were making believe 
sick, 60 as tostay at home fromschool; and, 
let Catharine patch and piece and turn as 
she might, the expense of clothing a pair of 
boys was a constant theme. 

The poor little mother was so worried 
that she could not tell which way to turn. 
She could not sleep, for dread of the possi- 
bility of the boys being removed from her. 
She woke before light, haunted by the same 
dread. She looked at Sophia’s portrait, 
hanging at the foot of her bed. ‘“‘I never 
meant to do you any harm,” she said to it; 
‘but, if it is you that are haunting me and 
making me all this trouble because I took 
your place, you might see that I am good to 
your mother and spare me my children in 
peace.” 

She didn’t know she spoke aloud; but she 
did, and Mr. Mercer heard her, and he spoke 
aloud, too, in strong terms concerning blas- 
phemy and profanation and disturbing the 
rest of the sainted dead; and before he was 
through Catharine felt as if she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. 

But, for all that, she knew she had not; 
and she burned and throbbed at the injustice 
of her treatment. She grew as thin as a 
thread, worn with all her innumerable agi- 
tations and with the suspense of this sword 
over her head; there was a fluttering in her 
wrists; she started at every sound; the tears 
were all the time just behind her eyelids; 
she feared her husband’s affections were 
departing from her; she saw that he had 
begun to hate her children; and she felt 
every night that, if it were not for the boys, 
she should be glad not to wake in the morn- 
ing. But, if she should die, what would 
become of them? She tried not to look at 
the boys, or talk to them, or seem aware of 
their existence in particular before her hus- 
band, only making up forit in private, after 
they had gone to bed, with kisses and 
caresses. It made her ache to see how 
cowed and silent they were growing. 

One day her hands were so weak or her 
agitation was so great over one of the boy’s 
asking for a second cup of hot milk and 
water that she dropped the teapot. 

‘Phebe had better pour the tea,” said 
Aunt Jael, ‘‘ and you sit between the boys. 
Perhaps that way you can keep them from 
spilling everything they touch, and save a 
table-cloth from the wash every week. 
There’s nothing rots out table-damask like 
this perpetual washing and starching.” 

Aunt Jael had by this time taken the 
greater part of ‘the housekeeping out of her 
hands, any way. She made the preserves, 
and insisted on canning them, instead of let- 
ting her have them made pound for pound; 
made the pickles, and, declaring sweet 
pickles a waste, abolished them altogether; 
made the coffee and boiled molasses in it, 
saying people need not pretend they could 
tell it from sugar; did away with all her 
pretty notions concerning the table-service, 
and, forbidding the boys napkins, tied them 
up in aprons of enameled cloth. 

As for the double-bass, it was seldom 
lifted. Lawyers came and went, occupying a 
good deal of Mrs. Turner’s time; but when 
she sat among them her little black eyes 
were still as busy as bees in the time of 
buckwheat blossom. 

What days and nights they were through 
which Catharine lived! To be in constant 
fear for her life would have been as notb- 
ing to her state of mind. She was in con- 
stant fear for something more precious than 
her life—her husband’s love, her children’s 
future, her own reason. Her nerves were 
almost completely shattered. How soon 
would her brain go, and leave her husband 
to the wiles of Phebe, her boys to the cold 
mercies of Aunt Jael! 

The time had come, the dreadful time, 
when, urged to the point by Aunt Jael’s 
iterations, Mr. Mercer had taken Harry into 
“the shed with a strap, and Catharine nad 
heard the boy’s cries and the falling of the 
lash. Her heart was bursting, her throat 
choking. She kept her hands over her mouth, 
lest she should scream herself. She could not 
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have taught him underhand action and have 
made more trouble for him to come. But she 
could not speak to her husband that night. 
Her heart would have cracked in two. 
“‘Very well, Catharine,” he said, in the 
morning, as he left theroom. “If the boy is 
to make this sort of trouble between you 
and your husband, he must go somewhere 
else.” She fainted in the bed as she lay 
there, and she might never have come to 
life, but forthe arms about her and the warm 
tears on her face, for Harry had crept into 
the room as soon as the other door had shut. 
“‘You—you must not think hard of him, 
darling,” she whispered. ‘‘It isn’t his fault 
—he—he—thinks he ought to—he—” 

“‘T know whose fault it is,” cried the boy. 
“It’s Aunt Jael’s. And I’ll kill her!” 

And there was fresh grief, thinking of the 
harm this treatment was doing the boy’s 
nature. She was full of apprehensions that 
made her the keenest misery; and then the 
actual daily troubles were not apprehensions, 
but realities. She had ceased to be mistress 
of her house; she was ceasing to be the 
mother of her boys. What meager lives 
these boys lived! Nota pleasure, like those 
of every other boy in the Villages. When 
the Fourth of July time came, Aunt Jael 
countenanced no fire-crackers or blue-lights 
or ice cream; at Christmas the hanging of 
stockings was a relic of Popish observances, 
and Mr. Mercer was easily brought to agree. 











Catharine, selling some windfalls for a few 


pennies, to make their little hearts glad, was 
served with inuendos and allusions to the 
wasting of her husband’s estate, till she 
would have preferred if he had had none to 
waste, She fancied, if he and she were only 
alone, away from all these people, she might 
win him back towhere he was before they 
came. He wouldn’t mind the boys, perhaps, 
so much if Aunt Jael were not all the time 
nagging them. If she could only try it— 
and she herself might get well; but she 
could never, never leave the boys! And, 
crying freshly, over the mere suggestion of 
the thought of it, she ran out and gathered 
some of the newly-fallen snow, to beat up 
with sugar and lemon and let them havea 
water-ice, instead of the ice-cream they had 
wanted so in the Summer. 

She might have known better than to 
argue that, because Aunt Jael said nothing 
about the lemon and sugar just yet, she 
knew nothing. For, of course, Catharine 
had wet her ankles in the light snow, in go- 
ing out for it, and a cold ensued that threat- 
ened to settle on her lungs; and a rasping 
cough, that kept Mr. Mercer awake nights, 
led him to remark upon it at breakfast, 
whereupon Aunt Jael unburdened her soul, 
and the ghost of the lemon and sugar 
walked. Theghost? The lemon and sugar 
itself, till the mouth of every one at the 
table watered, and so did Catharine’s eyes. 

“You see now, Harvey,” said Aunt Jael, 
‘‘what I have long said, that Catharine, 
with no experience of bringing up boys, is 
more likely to spoil them with her coddling 
than to do them good. It’s no disparage- 
ment to you, Catharine, at all; every one 
hasn’t the gift. And the only way to do is 
to put Harry out to his tradenext month. I 
have spoken to Mr. Cooper about it, and he 
will give him his board and clothes; and 
next year Philip will be big enough to go 
into Mr. Jarvis’s store. It isn’t as if they 
were in their own father’s house, and Mr. 
Mercer can’t be expected to provide for 
them forever.” 

“What!” cried Catharine, starting from 
her chair. ‘A trade! And at his age! 
Oh! Mr. Mercer! you promised him an 
education!” 

«* And I should have been glad to give it 
to him, Catharine, if I thought him capable 
of taking it. But your very unseemly agi- 
tation over the matter makes me see that 
your husband has some rights, as well as 
your sons, and that it is high time they were 
asserted. And go he will and go to-day!” 

Anybody but a man consumed with fires 
of jealous rage would have pitied Catharine, 
as she stood there that moment, deathly 
white and thin, her great eyes wild in her 
wan face, her lips trembling. She was 
silent and looking at them like an animal at 
bay. Then she slid down into her chuir, 
not knowing she spoke aloud. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is as well,” she said. ‘‘ Anywhere is 
better for him than here. And I can bear 





go to the boy and comfort him, for it would 


aseye better than his staying any longer 
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It was at this juncture that Mrs. Turner, 
who had kept up a tremendous silence 
for some time, lifted her voice. 

“IT have been reading over the story of 
St. Catharine,” she said; and the tones of 
the double-bass arrested every one’s atten- 
tion—‘‘the story of St. Catharine and her 
martyrdom. It’s rather a strange coinci- 
dence, but to-day in the almanac is St. 
Catharine’s Day. And to-day és St. Cath- 
arine’s Day!” she cried; with strident em- 
phasis. “‘ It seems to me that I have been 
living that story over in this house. If 
there ever was a St. Catharine, it is our 
Catharine. If there ever were two execu- 
tioners, they are you, Harvey and Aunt Jael. 
You have taken her home from her, you 
have taken her husband’s love from her, 
you are taking her children from her, and 
presently you will have taken her life and 
her reason from her. Your hints, your 
threats, the fear of what you will do next 
are sharper than the teeth of all the spikes on 
the wheel to which they bound the saint in 
those old days. Do you remember what 
happened to that wheel and those execu- 
tioners in the story? There came a stroke 
of lightning, that destroyed them altogether. 
Well, I am that lightning!” said the old 
mother-in-law, rising and going round to 
Catharine. ‘‘I had letters last night that 
told me the affairs relating to my property 
were all right, at last, and I am going back 
tomy house, and I am going to take Cath- 
arine and her boys with me. I do not de- 
stroy you two; but I destroy your power. 
You cannot torture her any more, nor her 
children either. In the story, I believe, 
angels bore St. Catharine away at last. I’ve 
no doubt they will this one, when her time 
comes, But it isn’t her time yet!” And then 
she had lifted Catharine, who elung to her, 
hardly knowing what she did, as if it were 
her mother’s breast, and she had found a 
haven there, at last. ‘‘You have been as 
good as an own child to me,” said the 
double-bass; ‘‘and I'll be as good as an 
own mother to you, Catharine. As for you, 
Harvey, I don’t think you mean to be a bad 
man. Youare only anarrow and selfish fel- 
low, misled by a jealous and arrogant ¢on- 
triver, who caters to all your bad traits, and 
there’s enough of them, certainly, although 
you have good ones or I should have no 
hope of you. Phcebe needn’t shake her curls 
at you. I'll give you that credit. And now, 
if you want your wife, you can come and 
live with me. She’s never coming back to 
live with you!” 

**Catharine,” said Mr. Mercer, white and 
trembling, in his turn, as he began to wake 
to the value of what he was losing, ‘‘do 
you mean to say—to say that you—you— 
are going to leave me?” But Catharine was 
past speaking, past feeling, and Mrs. Turner 
helped her out of the room and out of the 
house, and left him sitting bolt upright, as 
if he had been struck by lightning, indeed, 
and fixed in that position. 

Not a week afterward a messenger sought 
Mr. Mercer. It was thought that his wife 
was dying. He would never have gone the 
five miles between the two villages on a less 
stern requisition. But she was not dying, 
although he and everybody else thought so. 
Kneeling by her pillow, he put his arms 
about the two boys, crying there, and took 
fresh vows—this time with some under- 
standing of what they meant. Perhaps 
Catharine heard them and was recalled to 
life by them. Atany rate, although Phoebe 
is still shaking her curls in the Mercer place, 
Mr. Mercer himself has never gone back 
there, but has staid under Mrs. Turner's 
roof, with his wife and his sons; and there 
is not a more harmonious family in the Vil- 
lages than that to which this mother-in-law, 
once removed, supplies a good many more 
things than the double-bass. 

NEWEURYPoRT, Mass. 





THE death of the humorous writer, George 
Nose, better known as “ Arthur Sketchley,” 
ts announced by cable from London. Born of 
® highly respectable family and educated at 
Oxford, he first attracted attention as curate of 
the Parish of St. George’s, Camberwell, Surrey, 
where he was accused of a leaning toward 
Catholicism, of teaching transubstantiation, and 
of practicing auricular confession. Subse- 
quently he joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
He is best known through his humorous 
sketches, the result of extensive travels and 
keen observation. At the time of his death he 
was ditur of the London Fim. 
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THANESGIVING WITHOUT PAPA. 





BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 
Mr Papa went to Heaven to live, 
About a month ago. 
I wish God hadn’t taken him, 
Because we miss him so. 


I thought perhaps we shouldn’t keep 
Thanksgiving when it came ; 
Because, with Papa gone away, 
It wouldn’t seem the same. 


80 I asked Mamma what she thought, 
When I was going to bed, 

Last night. The tears came to her cyes, 
But then she smiled, and said : 


‘* Was Papa all we thanked God for, — 
My darling child, last year? 
Have we not many blessings still 
We had when he was here ?”” 


And then she said: “ You shall decide 
What we had better do. 

To-morrow morning, try to think 
Of all things, old and new, 


“* That we have now or we have had 
Within this present year, 
To bless us and to make us glad; 
And then decide, my dear, 


“ If there’s enough to make it seem 
Befitting every way 
That we with very grateful hearts 
Should keep Thanksgiving Day.” 


And so this morning I began 
To do as she had said; 

And oh ! how fast thanksgiving things 
Did come into my head. 


I wondered I had never thought 
Of all of them before ; 

I don’t believe I ever could 
Forget them any more. 


There’s Mamma—Papa’s gone away, 
But Mamma’s with us still; 

And there is darling sister May 
And little brother Phil. 


And little baby brother, too— 
He’s worth his weight in gold : 
And there is Grandma—I don’t think 
She ever will grow old. 


And there is Aunty, and, besides, 
The other folks I love; 

I’m thankful that no more of them 
Have gone to Heaven above. 


Then I am glad that we can see; 
I’ve heard my Mamma say 

That there are children who are blind. 
I’m glad we’re not that way. 


And I am very thankful, too, 
That we are well and strong; 

My Mamma knew a lady once 
Was sick the whole year long. 


And I have heard of children, too, 
Who could not run or walk ; 

And Mamma says that there are some 
Who cannot hear or talk. 


And then I thought, through all the year, 
What pleasant times we’ve had, 

And how so many things have come 
To make us very glad. 


And all the Summer, everywhere 
Such lovely things to see; 

And trees and birds and flowers, that look 
So beautiful to me. 


Dear Papa always loved the flowers 
So much when he was here ; 

I’m sure I'll always think of him 
Whenever they are near. 


But Mamma says that up in Heaven 
They have more lovely flowers, 

And that they bloom there all the time, 
And do not die, like ours. 


I ain so glad, for Papa’ll be 
So happy then, I know; 

I'd like to thank God just for that, 
And I told Mamma so. 


I told her, too, of all the things 
I'd thought about so long, 

And that it seemed, because of them, 
It would be almost wrong 


If we didn’t keep Thanksgiving Day, 
And that, if Papa knew, 

He’d like it better if we did. 
She said she thought so, too. 


And then she cried a little bit, 
Then wiped her eyes and smiled ; 
(She looks so lovely when she smiles) 
And then she said: “‘ Dear child, 


“* You’ve helped me morethan you can know, 


It shell be as you say; 

Though Papa is away from us, 
We’ll keep Thanksgiving Day.” 

And then she took me in her arms, 
And held me very tight, 

And kissed me very fondly twice, 
Just as she does at night. 

New Haves, Comm. 


THAT MANLY BOY, JABEZ. 


BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 


‘*Hr’s a real manly boy, Jabiz Baker is.” 
That was Mrs. Collins’s opinion, given in 
her kitchen, to a neighbor; and Jabez heard 
it. Mrs. Collins had called him to her 
door to do an errand; but she did not think 
her opinion was in tones loud enough to 
reach the ear of Jabez. 

‘* A real manly boy!” 

That lifted Jabez at once, as if a good- 
sized chip had been put under his heel. 
Jabez had asense of honor that forbade him 
to be a listener, and he withdrew to the 
carriage-shed, a few steps away. 

‘* A real manly boy!” 

And wasn’t Jabez? Mrs. Collins thought 
80. 
‘*He’s tough as a hickery log, Miss Sim- 
mons; that Jabiz is. He’s a master hand at 
farm-work and a man can’t drive a loggin’- 
team into the woods better than that Jabiz. 
He's rea] manly, ef I do say it,” remarked 
Mrs. Collins, 

She now went to the door, taking with 
her a brown paper package. 

“‘Jabiz!” she called. ‘‘To-morrer is 
Thanksgivin’, and I want you to leave this 
at Aunt Slooshy’s. But,” she added, with 
a funny twinkle of the eyes, ‘‘stop and see 
her opin it.” 

“Stop and see her open it,” thought 
Jabez. ‘‘The less I see of Aunt Slooshy the 
better.” 

However, Mrs. Collins had called him ‘‘a 
manly boy,” and he was ready to do the 
errand. The chip was still under his heel. 
Off he went, the package in his hand. 

‘I don’t like Aunt Slooshy one bit. She 
keeps tellin’ me I’m thoughtless, and I wish 
she wouldn't,” reflected Jabez, who, in spite 
of his ‘‘ manliness,” had a weakness, a ten- 
dency to be careless when entrusted with a 
duty. 

‘Now, Jabiz,” Aunt Seleucia would say, 
‘‘don’t forgit. Have your eyes open, trot 
off on your errands, and come back quick 
as you can.” 

“Tm sick of Aunt Slooshy’s talk,” 
thought Jabez. ‘‘Now, Aunt Olive” (he 
lived with her), ‘‘she don’t hammer at me 
all the time, and she knows I’m forgetful; 
but she’ll just say, mildly, ‘Try to do better 
next time,’ and that puts the try into me and 
I am bound I'll do better. But, there, Aunt 
Olive says Aunt Slooshy has a good deal to 
try her. Her son, Ben, has been off a- 
whalin’ three years, and they expect he is 
lost; but Aunt Slooshy asked Aunt Olive to 
pray for him, and Aunt Olive’s prayers will 
fetch him home, if anything will.” 

Jabez had great faith in Aunt Olive’s 
prayers for her nephew Ben or for anybody 
else. 

**My!” thought Jabez. ‘I shouldn’t be 
surprised some day to see Aunt Olive's face 
lookin’ right out of the pictures about 
Elijah’s prayin’ and right alongside his in 
the family Bible. She's a good soul. She 
ought to have something for Thanksgivin’ 
more than Aunt Slooshy. I wonder Miss 
Collins didn’t think of it.” 

Indeed, why did not ‘‘ Miss Collins” think 
of it? Aunt Olive was as poor as Aunt 
Seleucia. 


ing how welcome it would be. 
It had now begun to snow; such fine, 


and marshes had swept landward, and 
changed from sea-fog to tiny snow- 
flakes. 


I'll go through ‘Great Woods.’ That will 
shorten the way,” thought Jabez. 


name, vast, silent forests; and just beyond 
lived Aunt Olive and three hundred feet 
further lived Aunt Seleucia. 

‘“‘Ah! Jabez, I give ye a challenge!” 
shouted a voice ahead. There, in the path, 
stood Sam Wilson. Gathering upa handful 
of snow from an old drift, that looked like 


came with a crash against Jabez’s back. 
The ‘‘ manly boy” was not going to stand 
that. In that part of the country snow had 





Jabez trudged away, earnestly wishing 
the package was going to Aunt Olive, know- 


delicate snow, as if a mist beyond the woods 


‘*Snow-meal, snow good deal, and I guess 


The ‘‘Great Woods” were, true to their 


a white bear lying in ambush at the side of 
the footpath, he sent a ball at Jabez. It 


begun to fall early in November, and there 
was asecond “‘ white bear,” to which Jabez 
could help himself; and, depositing the 
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rounded a snowball at once and sent it flying 
at Sam. 

‘Sam, I challenge you to drive me out of 
the woods,” shouted Jabez. 

“Challenges” were popular among the 
boys and no ‘‘manly boy” would decline 
one. Sam and Jabez went atit. First Sam 
drove Jabez down the path, and then Jabez 
drove Sam up the path, They went back- 
ward and forward like two pendulums; but 
their vibrations were not as sedate and 
orderly as those in a clock. Finally, ‘the 
manly boy” gained on Sam, driviog him 
further and further, peppering him with 
ballsso faithfully that Sam went on the run 
out of the woods; and then Jabez drove the 
“‘enemy” past Aunt Olive’s. Jabez went 
into the house with the air of a conqueror. 
Supper was ready, and Jabez sat down at 
the little pine table in Aunt Olive’s humble 
but neat and snug little kitchen. 
‘«I—tell—you— Auntie,” said Jabez, trying 
to dispose of a large mouthful of bread and 
butter and, at the same time, tell his story, 
“‘I did—drive Sam Wil—son—good!” 

“Did you? How?” 

Jabez was busily telling of his ‘‘ grand 
victory,” as he called it, when he suddenly 
stopped and said: ‘‘ Oh!” 

**Poor boy!” He’s got a tech of that old 
toothache! Too bad!” said Aunt Olive. 
She flew to the pantry, and brought the 
little bottle of ‘‘Drops,” that claimed to be 
a ‘Sovereign Remedy” for the trouble that 
would sometimes attack Jabez at the table. 
But Jabez motioned it away with his hands. 
‘‘Poor boy, he’s wuss! Try spoonful of 
cold water!” No; he motioned that away, 
also a “‘hot flat-iron,” “ suthin’ warm out- 
side, like a hot flannel,” and half a dozen 
other things that she proposed to the unfor- 
tunate Jabez, flying about as if distracted. 
All the time Jabez had been thinking: 
“I forgot Aunt Slooshy’s package! And 
it’s back in the woods at the foot of that 
birch! Well, let it stay. Who will know 
it? Who will be the wiser? Think how 
mortifying it would be to own up, and 
—and—and.” Something said to Jabez: 
‘* Is that being a manly boy?” 

Y “No,” said Jabez, ‘‘There is ‘just one 
way. Aunt Olive,” he exclaimed, aloud, 
‘‘T’m real sorry; but I left a package for 
Aunt Slooshy in the woods, and I'll go back 
at once and get it, for I know where it is. 
I’m a fool, I do believe.” 

Aunt Olive looked so sorry and grieved 
that it went to Jabez’s heart sharper than 
any sharp words. ‘‘I won't again; see if I 
do, Aunt Olive.” 

He lighted the big barn lantern and went 
into the woods. How solitary they seemed. 
And the flakes falling around the boy’s lan- 
tern were like tiny birds, beating the air 
with their cold, white wings, in a vain en- 
deavor to reach the warm light. Jabez 
found the package and started on his way 


back. 

‘*What’s that?” he asked, looking round. 
It seemed as if he saw a form down the for- 
est-path, but everything was so indistjnct in 
the deepening dusk of evening that he con- 
cluded he must be mistaken. He went on, 
reached Aunt Seleucia’s, and delivered the 
package. But why was she so sad and sub- 
dued, different from the energetic, animated, 
and nervous Aunt that Jabez feared? While 
she seemed grateful for the package, her 
thoughts were plainly elsewhere. Finally 
she said: 

‘“‘Three years ago to-day, my Ben went 
away; and it’s a pretty sad day for me, 
Jabez.” 

Jabez pitied her thoroughly. 
sorry,” he said. 

But what was that noise at the door? A 
man now entered, and the snow like a 
sheet draped his form. 

‘‘Mother!” he said, ‘‘I’m here at last.” 

Aunt Seleucia turned and gave a scream. 

‘‘Heavens!” she exclaimed. ‘‘If here 
ain’t Ben!” 

The next moment she was in her sailor- 
son’s arms, ‘‘not knowin’ one thing from 
t’other,” as she afterward told Aunt Olive. 
When she was herself again and the con- 
versation was resumed, Ben said: 

‘*I was glad to see your light in the 
woods, I tell ye, Jabez.” 

**T thought I saw a form.” 

““ You see, I got into Great Woodsa mile 
back, and thought I knew ’cm well enough 
to take ‘a short cut’ and save a long walk; 


**T’m real 





package at the foot of a tall white birch, he 


but I really got bothered, and wasn't I glad 
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to sce your light? I didn’t say anything, 
for fear I might alarm whoever might be 
carrying the light, and you led me right 
here.” 

That wasa happy night at Aunt Seleucia’s 
and also at Aunt Olive’s. 

** Well, Aunt Olive, your prayers brought 
Ben home,” and Jabez told the news. Then 
he said: ‘‘ When Aunt Seleucia opened her 
package, she found this for you.” 

Aunt Olive not only found a Thanksgiv- 
ing donation; but there was a note, enclosing 
five dollars, in which Mrs. Collins said it was 
for sewing that Aunt Olive had done, and 
she thought it might be acceptable now. 
And it certainly was to the Aunt and ‘‘a 
manly boy.” 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this dcpariment should be ad. 
Gressed * Pussies,” Tux Inperenpert, New York.) 


THE DUMB ORATOR, 


One of the most enter! aining games ever {n- 
vented fora Winter evening’s amusement is 
called *‘ The Dumb Orator.” 

Select a place where you bave folding doors 
ora curtain that can be drawn at pleasure. 
Place a table up even with the doors or curtain 
#0 that, when the doors are opened or the cur- 
tains drawn, they will open ovly to the sides 
of the table. Cover the table with a cloth 
that will fall to the floor in front. One person 
stands immediately bebind this table, and, bav- 
ing drawn a pair of bigh-top boots on his 
arma, places them both on the table, that he 
may appear to be standing on the table, which 
represents, of course, the platform. He must 
have on a loose snack coat, which will button 
over his arms and come a trifle above the 
ankles of the boots. The sleeves are pinned 
back out of the way, and another person, who 
is to make the gestures, stands behind, putting 
his head between the other one’s shoulders 
and stretching his arms out in front, outside 
of the orator’s. A loose, dark shawl or wrap, 
pinned around the neck of No.1 and allowed 
to fall back and over the arms of No. 2, con- 
ceals everything and gives the figure of a 
dwarf and never fails to render the illusion 
perfect. 

If an old frock coat can be found, it will 
bo better, instead of pinving back the sleeves. 
to rip. the back part of the sleeves sufficiently 
to allow No. 2 to put bis arms through them 
andthe effect is more natural. A plug hat, 
somewhat battered, containing bandanna 
bandkerchief, a snuff-box, and spectacles in 
breast pocket complete the costume. 

Now all is ready and No. 1 must do the talk- 
ing and No.2 make the gestures, which are 
infinite and can be varied to suit the character 
of the selection chosen. Asan example, the 
following is a short political speech, which 
might be given something after this manner: 

“4 Fellow-Countrymen and Lovers!” (Here the 
man behind, whom we will continue to call 
No. 2, touches with one hand the hat of the 
Awarl, and with the other makes a graceful in- 
clination toward the company.) 

** At the conclusion of the last election I was 
puzzled (No. 2takes off the dwarf’s hat and 
scratches his head, puts it on again, a little at 
one side, the speaker continuing): but I went 
over at once to the Democratic side. My purse 
was somewhat empty (No. 2 pulls out of the 
other's pocket an immense purse, with a but- 
ton in it), and I saw at once on which side 
my bread was to be buttered (pulls out of the 
other’s pocket a slice of bread, of which he be- 
gins eating). I am an honest politician, who 
desires to share the spofis of office with my 
fellow-men (breaks up the bread and nods 
for some one in the audience to scatter the 
pieces among his friends) and no one can 
wish more ardently than your humble servant 
(slaps his breast with energy and then quietly 
takes a pinch of snuff) torevenge ourselves 
upon the bloated Republicans, which I 
have suddenly bopped from with the agility 
of a flea (makes a dash at his boots, and holds 
up two closed fingers with a smile at his cap- 
ture), to revenge, myself, as TI have raid 
(clenching both hands with rage, and then in 
despair at the loss of his flea), upon the self- 
ishness of that successful party which for 
years (throws out both hands, to show extent 
of time), aye, for years upon years (motion 
violently with both hands, and the dwarf at 
the same time raise both hands, containing the 
boots, which will give the effect of jumping 
up) have képt honest men of the Democrat 
ic Party (scratches his bead and wipes his 

glasses with bandkerchief)—of the Demo- 
cratic party out of the White House.” 

Let the orator become very much involved, 
and, to close the performance, have the actor 
making the gestures grasp the orator by the 
hair, while the latter lifts bis boots well off 
the table and all disappear down behind it 
ust before the curtains are drawn. This clos- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ing effect is very comical, as itlooks as though 
the orator had pulled himself off the table by 
bis own bair. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am a proverb of 39 letiers. 

My 30, 21, 84, 17 ie part of a ship. 

My 238, 5, 22, 88 is obnoxious to a good house- 
keeper. 

My 28, 14, 86, 15, 17, 31 is a boy’s plaything. 

My 10, 36, 20, 9is a very bad quality. 

My 39, 1, 25, 23 is part of the body. 

My 6, 3, 26, 2 is ammunition. 

My 13, 4, 32, 11 is a rude peasant. 

My 8, 18, 33, 21 is a number. 

My 15, 12, 16, 17 is a method of cooking. 

My 27, 24, 20, 22, 19is an after-dinner cere- 
mony. 

My 35, 7, 87, 2 is tight. 


DIAMONDS, 
‘ 

1, & consonant ; 2, a coin; 8, relating to 
sounds ; 4, treasures; 5, an ancient pbiloso- 
pher ; 6, relating to a kind of timber; 7, an 
absorber ; 8, an illuminator; 9, a consovant. 

11, 

1, a consonant ; 2, reward ; 8, a town in New 
York ; 4, a professional map ; 5, a girl’s name; 
6, a kind of wood ; 7, a consonant. R. H. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross Words.—1, acutting instrument ; 2, a 
bird ; 8, a thought ; 4, anything owed ; 5, aswift 
bird. Initials and finales give what boys and 
girls like to doin the Winter. MILLY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 16th. 
RHOMBOID, 
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HtppEN CapPgs.—1, Vanaveral ; 2, Galliness ; 
8, Verde; 4, Farewell; 5, Fairweather; 6, 
Matapan ; 7, Sparievento; 8, Sable; 9, Heulo- 
pen; 10, San Antonio, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“He who by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


Selections. 
THE WORLD'S JUSTICE. 


Ir the sudden tidings came 
That on some far, foreign coast, 
Buried ages long from fame, 
Had beeu found a remnant lost 
Of that boary race who dwelt 
By the golden Nile divine, 
Spake the Pharaohs’ tongue and knelt 
At the moon-crowned Isis’s sbrine— 
How at reverend Egypt’s feet, 
Pilgrims from all lands would meet! 


If the sudden news were known 
That anigh the desert place 

Where once blossomed Babyion 
Scions of a mighty race 

Still survived, of giant build, 
Huntsmen, warriors, priest and sage, 

Whose ancestral fame had filled, 
Trumpet-tongued, the earlier age, 

How at old Assyria’s feet 

Pilgrims from all lands would meet! 


Yet when Egypt's self was young, 
And Assyria’s bloom unworn, 

Ere the mythic Homer sung, 
Ere the gods of Greece were born, 

Lived the nation of one God, 
Priests of freedom, sons of Shem, 

Never quelled by yoke or rod, 
Founders of Jerusalem— 

Is there one abides to-day, 

Seeker of dead cities, say! 


Answer, now as then, they are ; 
Scattered broadcast o’er the lands, 
Knit in spirit nigh and far, 
With indissoluble bands. 
Half the world adores their God, 
They the living law proclaim, 
And their guerdon is—the rod, 
Stripes and scourgings, death and shame. 
Still on Israel’s head forlorn 
Every nation heaps its scorn. 


—Emma Lazarus, in “Jewish Messenger.” 
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Tue ladies of the United States Hotel in 
Saratoga asked Eli Perkins to address them 
last Sunday evening. After the fashionable 
belles and beaux had sang “Old Hundred,” 
Eli Perkins adjusted his glasses and, as near 
as the reporter of The Saratogian could re- 
port his remarks, snid: 

‘*My dearly beloved sisters, St. Paul 
said: ‘Let the woman keep silent in the 
churches,’ and Timothy said—” 

* Pshaw! Uncle Eli, don’t commence that 
way,” interrupted a young lady from Fifth 
Avenue. ‘‘ We don’t want to hear about St, 
Paul and Timothy. Tell us something 
about Worth dresses and Puris hats. ‘Tell 
us something about those shoddy people 
who come here from Oil] City, Tell—” 

“ Well, my children,” began Uncle Eli, 
as he pushed the Bible one side and took 
up acopy of The Ladies’ Journal, ‘‘I don’t 
know much about the shoddy people down 
in Oil City; but I will tell you about the 
shoddy people who come up here from 
New York. I will tell you how to tell 
shoddy people at a glance.” 

“How? Oh! do tellus. ‘‘ Won't it be 
jolly nice!” interrupted three young ladies 
from Madison Avenue, as they fluffed up 
their false bangs. 

‘Well, my children,” began Mr. Per- 
kins, ‘‘ when a new family first arrives at 
the hotel, you must watch them closely. 
Divinity puts up certain infallible signs to 
distinguish the ignorant and vulgar from 
the children of culture and virtue. 

‘*1, If the lady comes into the parlor 
with a diamond ring on the outside of her 
glove and along watch-chain around her 
neck, itis safe to ask her how much she 
getsa week. [‘* Hear! hear!” and several 
ladies put their hands under their paniers. } 

“2. If Providence erects a dyed mous- 
tache over the mouth of a map, it isto 
show that he isa gambler or a vulgarian. 
(Cheers, when two thiee-card-monte men, 
a gamblef, and four hotel clerks from Kal- 
amazoo put their hands over their mous- 
taches. . 

«8, If, when that new family enter or 
leave a room, tbe gentlemen rush ahead, 
leaving the ladies to follow, there is some 
thing ‘shoddy ’ somewhere. 

«4. If the man presents the ladies to the 
gentlemen, instead of vice versa, and they 
all shake hands on first presentation, then 
you may koow they hail from Hoboken. 

«5. If, when they go into dinner, they 
do nothing but loudly order the waiters 
around and talk about the wine, you can 
make up your mind that they are the first 
waiters they ever had and the only wine 
they ever drank. If.they pick their teeth 
at the table [a voice: ‘ Shoot them on the 
spot!’]; yes, my friends, I say that to their 
teeth. . 

«g. If, when a gentleman sits in the par- 
lor talking to a lady, he doesn’t sit up 
straight, but sprawls all over the sofa, puts 
the soles of his boots on the lady’s dress, on 
the furniture, or wipes his shoes oo his own 
white linen pantaloons, you'd better refuse 
an introduction to him. [Applause when 
eight Fifth-Avenue ‘swells,’ who sat with 
their legs radiating like the wings of a 
windmill or sprawling one foot cross-legged 
in the empty air, whirled themselves right- 
side up| ’ 

«7 If the ladies in that party white- 
wash their faces, redden their lips, blacken 
their eyebrows, or bronze or yellow their 
hair, just yéu think this is another sign 
which Providence puts up so you can shun 
them. Enamel and bair-dye are social 
beacon-lights to enable you to keep off the 
rocks of Cypria. Just you keep away 
from such people, for they are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing.” 

Voice from a young lady: “* But we want 
to look beautiful, Mr. Perkins.” 

‘But this will not make you beautiful, 
my children. Any sweetheart who is so 
shallow as to take whitewash forthe human 
skin or rouge for the rose cheeks of Nature 
is too much of a saphend to makea good 
husband, and, if he issmart enough to see 
through your deception, why he will surely 
leave you in disgust. [Applause by the 
gentlemen, while several ladies turned 
around and wiped their powdered faces 
with their pocket handkerchiefs. ] 

‘* And, finally, my dear young ladies, if 
any young gentleman with a celluloid col- 
lar from Alaska comes here and tries to 
hold your hand on the balcony, tell him 
that Eli Perkins wears bis collars sewed on 
his shirts and that you are engaged to him 
for the next waltz. Tell him that avy 
young man who would cheat his wash- 
woman out of three cents—why, such a 
young man was not erdained by Provi- 
dence to board with your fatherand mother 
in a brown-stove house on Fifth Avenue. 
Far different! 

*« Arise and sing.” 








HOW TO SUPPORT THE GOSPEL. 


Tue rule of equality is carried out by 
giving as God prospers us. The following 
table shows what a congregation of one 
hundred persons may do bya proportionate 
giving every Sabbath. Itis calculated for 

’s poor people. Amounts may be re- 
spectively increased and the numbers giv- 
ing proportioned to the means and numbers 
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of any congregation. A new congregntion 

in a country district was especially in view 

in prepariug this table: 

Table showing what a Congregation of 100 Persone 
can do easily in One Year. 


One hundred persons can easily, even in 
& small congregation, raise in this way 
over two thousand dollars, and thus sup- 
port their pastor comfortably and assist the 
various benevolent schemes of the church. 
The rates are desiguedly made very small 
and are Not to be considered in any sense a 
limit to giving. ‘There are members well- 
to-do who can, if they are “willing of 
themselves,” give twenty dollars more 
easily every Sabbath than their servants 
Cap give ten cents. 

It must be carefully noted that pro- 
portionate giving must be regular to 
be effective. Should any be absent 
on one or more Sabbaths from their 
church, the amount must be sacredly Jaid 
aside, It is the Lord’s money. ‘It is 
devoted,” and brought when the worship- 
er appears again in the House of God. We 
ought to consider ii a blessed privilege to 
be allowed to give to God for his worship 
and service. We should give cheerfully. 
“‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver”; the 
Lord will abundantly compensate all who 
thus give. ‘‘Thereis that giveth and yot 
increaseth; there is that withholdeth and it 
tendeth to poverty.” 

The proportion must also be well settled, 
so that we shall not mock God by our 
offerings. What are n few cents offered to 
God by those who are well able todo more? 
Consider if this is as God prospers you. 
Would any of us offer a friend such a 
paltry sum who asks us to help him, if we 
are able to assist effectively? 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LATIN VERSION 
OF TOPLADY’S “ROCK OF AGES.” 


(This fine Latin version of the “ Rock of Ages,” al- 
most an impromptu, we believe, by Mr. Gladstone, 
was first published, about twenty-five years ago, in 
the Guardian; but, as has often since been asked 
for, our readers will, we are sure, thank us for repub- 
my it, which we do with the author's permission. 





—Ep. Spectator.) 


Jg3U8, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus: - 
Tu, per lympham profluentem, 
Tu, per sanguinem tepentem, 

In peccata mi redunda, 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


Coram Te nec justus forem, 
Quamvis tota vi laborem ; 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans indefesso : 
Tibi soli tantum munus, 
Salva Tu, Salvator unus. 


Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus Crucem gero; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 

Opewm debilis imploro. 

Fontem Christi quero immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 


Dum hos artus vita regit, 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit, 
Mortuos cum stare jubes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes, 
Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Coudar intra Tuum latus. 
—wW. E. G. 





HOW YONKERS GOT ITS NAME. 


ADRIAN VAN Der Donck, born at Breda, 
in Holland, was educated at the University 
of Leyden, had afterward studied law, and 
had been admitted to practice in his native 
country. His character and standing at 
home may be judged from the fact that the 
Patroon Van Renssalaer selected him aud 
brought him here to become sheriff of his 
manor. He came in 1641 and held that 
office for the next five years. lt is not sur- 
prising, however, that a map of his intelli- 
gence and fine culture and withal of no 
mean monetary resources looked forward 
to a manor of hisown. On the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1645, he married Mary, a daughter of 
the Rev. Francis Doughty,arich Long Island 
Patroon, and soon he came to live in New 
Amsterdam. He was not long in perceiv- 
ing the charms and advantages of this 
ground; and when he applied to the West 
India Company for it, the Company, being 
under obligation to him for services ren- 
dered and money leut, readily granted his 
request, only requiring that he paid the 
Indians for any part of it which they had 
not previously released to the company 
itself. The deed to Van Der Donck called 
the tract “‘™ haem.” The Dutchcalled 
it “‘ Colen Donck,” or the Colony of Donck. 
Van Der Donck they called De Jonge Heer 
Van Der Donck, which the English modified 
into “‘ The Yonker Van Der Donck.” Ina 
paper dated November 6th, 1668, T find the 
expression ‘‘Jand that was the Youncker 
Van Der Donck’s,” and thence onward the 
tract is called the ‘* Yonkers land.” This 
was the source of the singular name of our 
city and town.—Ds. CoLz. 
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Sir GarNet Wousetey is fond, like Napo- a 
leon, of addressing himself direct] to the 
soldiers under his command. Now, my 
man,”’ he said, ‘‘if you were told to lighten 
you kit by half-a- pound, what should you 
throw away?’ ‘“* The Soldier's Pocket Com- 
panion’’’ (Wolseley’s work), answered the 
man, as he respectfully saluted ‘bis commander 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiituiaM J. Covaairm, of Somerville, Mass., 
savs: ‘‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, 1 com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*] write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has dope more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 


ness.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 














PISO'S CURE FOR 


We) CURES weens ALL ELSE FALLS, 
“ Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
Use in time. Sold by drugeiets, S 


CONSUMPTION. 


P. F. M°MAHON, 


No. 157 Wooster Street, New York, 
Artist in Antique, Venitian, and Mosaie. 








N y for Church Wind D P 
S TA INE Wind dow. v_and Fire Screens, ‘Tran’ 
ms, ete. 8 
G LASS furnished on receipt of sizea. 





KIDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
lequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate) 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 





THIS distressing com- 
8 plaint is very apt to be 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wert 





of 
Ty medicines have before failed. 
42 (@ If you have either of these troubles 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 
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7 MUSIC. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
Low Rates. Collateral adv antages 


DAY AND EVENING for: 


obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music in all the 
GN CLISH branches, common and higher, 

includin Setenses, Mathemat- 
ica, English Literature, Physio ogy Hi History, Political 
Economy, Mental Science, Mo Philosophy, Latin, 


etc., etc., ete. 
LANGUACES fit scnnett“nciat 
n fre eachers, inclu 
ing French, German, Italian, and 8 
Berlitz, Principal. — 
ELOCUTION.. fi osc ee 
* nique jocution e- 
— hae struction in eye Toric Art. and Opera. 
e course of Instruction is syst ti 
AR Kelley priasine ystematic and thorough. 
E ARTS, Bring fining. Note. 
sing anc na Paint . 
ar Painting from Life in Oil and Water Colors, under 
ARY E. CART —_ Wm. Briggs, and others. WALTER 


COLsURs i Conges by a prac- 
tical la acher, who thor- 
oughly understands the science. ” Classes for ladies, 


rad 7 oung girls, with special care to their grow- 


VIOLIN teechers for eine tor Under, best 
ors, for or twenty 
sons. Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also Lessons 

onall Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms, 
Board, and pnotraction in the elegantly-furnished 
A = ; rector, eusceninens. ms yay: 
cian, Su ntendent o ysical 
Calare, Physictan and’ Matron reside in the bul ding, 
e very heart of Boston. Class accommodations for 


pad ney and gentleman students. Unparalleled free 





and te west Rates. Non-resident students 

EROLAND'COMMEROATORY "OF" MUSE Pras 
nklin 

Square, . Boston FE. TOURJEE, Director. 





Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC AND SERVICES, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


TMMANUEL. —New Cantata by Doaxe. Very 
attractive, Price, $20 per 100; 25c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. §.—Glory to 
xu Appropriate Scripture Selections, with New 
“.. S Lowky. $4.00 per 100; 5c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13.—Beautt 
ful Carols by favorite authors. 
83.00 per 100 er 100; 4c. each by mail. 
A full line of Christmas Anth Anthems, Carols, Services, 
ete. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


The Popular Atte Afternoon Paper |: 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


Evening News, 


No. 713 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Telegrams from all parts of the world. 

Reliable Political News ; Crisp, Pungent Locals. 
Society and Dramatic Gossip; Interesting Corre- 
spondence. 

Financial, Commercial, and Mining Quotations and 
everything that a first-class Newspaper should have. 
Served by carriers everywhere in the city at 12 
cents per week. By mail, $6 a year; 50 cents a 
month. 


SINGLE 2 CENTS. 


Art Tiles. 


WAGNER’S CELEBRATED HAND-PAINTED 


Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-Facings, Panels, 
PLAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc. 


Cutginall 3 Designe for Ceramic Decorations for Houses, 
Halls, Theaters, and Public Buildings. 


BROWNELL & CO., 


No. 2 College Place, corner Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


COPIES, 








Friends! here's 
comfort. Wife 
says she must 
have a couple of 
Common Sense 
Rockers. We all 
want this one. 


tw Special dis- 
count to clergy- 
men. 


Send stamp for 
Catalogue to 


fr, A, Sinclair, 


Mottville, 
N.Y. 















Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
Y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


LAMPS 
FANCY POTTERIES, 


Absolutely Safe. 

NO SMOKE. NO SMELL, 
Double the Light of the Gere 
man Student Lamp. 

Prices, from $3 to 850. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINCS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send for New Illustrated Circular. 





TRAITS GF a TREE ES ENTATIVE MEN, 


uthor of “Crayon Sketches,” “Ten Tortraits,” etc. 
Illus. with tin }—- extra cloth, $1. 
is not PAX ry. ry, brief biographies, com- 
piled in & ow LA, containin ay dates 
and facts; putt itis is by one of the best 
living and is written in his usual J ag racy, and 
attractive style. The yt kA. fF TK, 
by fine, life-like engraved portraits. The following 
are among the subjects sketched - 
James Russell Lowell. | Ralph Waldo Bacceen. 
Theodore Thomas. 1 
Wendell Phillips. 





Henr 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. | Rev. br EI 8. Porter. 
Rev. Dr. John Hall. | Rev. Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs. 
Henry W. Longfellow. Rev. Dr. ward Eggles. 


ton. 
Rev. Morgan Dix,S.T.D. 
Cyrus W. Field. Rev. Robert Collyer. 
T ?_—— Stevens. Paul H. Hayne. 
R. H. Stoddard. And many others. 
Printed on fine, extra pa 2 me a: 
= bound in extra cloth, ink, gilt 


oe ee ene sent by mati, postpaid, 


on recet, 
Re so Be Publjshere, 
3 Broadway, New York. 


NEBRASKA HEARD FROM. 
THE OMAHA BEE 


18 AGAIN OUT WITH A 
GRAND PREMIUM LIST. 
OVER $35,000 WORTH OF PREMIUMS 


ven to their subscribers for 1883. Tae Bre is the 
leading paper of Nebraska and toy its readers more 
Far Western news than an her paper published. 
Advocates the anti-monopoly cause and gives every 
subscriber a premium. Nop paper — gave such valu 
able prizes as have been given LA E Bre the past 
two years and they are abing atill better this year. 
Sample copy sent free to any address. Write tothe 


BEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Wiiliam M. Evarts. 





. 









o— art Ties, 
from Minton's, Maw’s & Boote’s. 


Buildings, Fal fore Vestn Ry ‘4 
os' ° 

etc. Mantel ee toi Heasthe, 
Flower-Boxes, ure, and Ex: 
ternal Decorations. 

Special Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTE, 


No. 11 East Nineteonth St., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


c. w. LAKE, 
IMPORTER OF JAPAN AND CHINA 

TEAS, PORCELAIN, AND PAPER, Eis. 

P.-O. BOx 234, 74 PINE ST., ered York. 
PRICE-LIST OF IMPORTED JAPANESE NAPKINS. 

Manufactured from_the Bark of the Rammmie Plant 
weootty, i+ inodorous, 
ohea r thar 
They make a good A+. T oe 









meals are served, Lunch Rooms. Parties. 
Send 25 Cents for One Denes fom les..28 
ize of Paper, in inches.......... 20x% 
Plain Napkin, r 1,000 "33 "8 750 $10 00 
With Printed Border, 0 1 
Print’d to order, with Card, “ 1250 1500 


ALL GRADES IN STOCK. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


No. 111 Fulton Street, - - « = New York. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE*® 
FINE CYLINDER & ROLL-TOP DESKS: 
a. hay up with Counters and 


for the celebrated 
9 Woo wrON “DES Ss. 








WELLMAN’S PATENT. 
The Cleanest 
GRATE 
in existence. 


HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 


It is unquestion- 
ably the most de- 
sirable Grate ever 
introduced, as all 
who use it testify. 

Send for circular. 


L. H. SMITH & CO., 








49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 





omqgeaties of the manufacturers. EVERY A 
manufacture every conceivable thin 
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b a] Bayt Migs wt Street, st Randolpe Street, 


40 Chambers St., New York, 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


The enviable reputation this Company has gained for the beaney 
excellence in quality and workmanship has created a demand for ** DEI 
ARTICLE is warranted rid. 

FS r table use and a countless variety of beautiful. FA NCY 
ARTICLES, for WEDDING and HOL DAY PRESENTS. 


Responsible Dealers will be furnished with an Illustrated Catalogue upon Application, 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
CFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, 


ae ot malty of their designs and 
ODS” bevend ( Li highest 
fou tog best in the 











AYWARD, Gen’/ Agent, 
‘407 Broadway N.Y. city. 











FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc. 





94 BeckmanSt.,New York. 


BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 


Fo 





We have no other business address, 


THE ANTHONY WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE 








A SANITARY HEATER, 
combining every improvement found in other Fur 
naces, besides many pew and valuable patep 
features peculiar to itself. 

It is absolutely and bay) myn | gas and dust tight, 
delivers a unifc ee of heat, without wasting 
any in the ce liar, “and can be run as easily as a Parlor 
— 

By the use of our Patent Dual Grate all ashes and 
clinkers can be readily removed without poking the 
fre or opening a door. 

Please send for descriptive circulars and cuts. 

Estimates furnished for all Sor ali ports of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
52 and 54 Unien St., Boston, Mass, 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 











GRATES AND FENDERS. ' 


J. §. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p ST., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 
Direct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 








Factories, Waterbury, Conn, 


BRANCH No, 968 CANAL 8ST. 


ETC, 


GULNALVd * 
sc ASINVAVE 


18 Federal Street, Rastcn, Maes, 
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Earw and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 


will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





WHY TO DRAIN. 


BY AGRICOLA. 





PLants cannot live without water; but an 
excess of it is as detrimental to their growth as 
a lack of it. They may drown, as well as suc- 
cumb to drought. At some point below the 
surface of the soil is what is called the “‘ water- 
table,’’ or surface of the standing water in the 
soll, and, if the roots of plants grow downward 
into this, plant growth must be retarded, if not 
wholly checked, since the plant-roots drown, for 
lack of air, when thus submerged. 

It is the object of drainage to lower this 
water-table, and so give to the soil such an 
amount of moisture as will be conducive to 
plant-growth. How to improve the soil by 
changing its texture, by increasing its depth, 
by making fertilizers available is a matter of 
the highest importance to the farmer. 


HOW DRAINAGE AFFECTS THE SOIl. 


(1.) It changes tta texture.—Every farmer 
knows that no crops will amount to anythiug 
on soil that is soaked with water in a wet sca- 
son or is cracked and hard during a dry one. 
One extreme is quite as bad as the other. Clay 
soils are made up of fine particles of matter, 
which adhere very closely when wet and which 
are very hard to pulverize when dry. Soils are 
known as heavy or light according as they are 
difficult or easy to till and it is the province of 
drainage to make heavy soils light by changing 
their texture. The plant-roots can then pase 
further downward and in every direction, in 
search of food, and fertilizers applied to the 
surface will more easily leach by rain-falls, and 
the liquid portions come in contact with the 
roota. 

(2.) It tnereases soil depth.—This is evident 
from the fact that, if it were not for the tile 
drain, when the water-table rises toa point near 
the surface, perhaps, it would remain there 
until lowered by natural drainage, which is a 
slow process. The more space between the 
water-table and the soil-surface the more room 
for the chemical changes which necessarily 
take place in making the inert and unavailable 
soil-matter available plant-food. Air takes the 
place of water and its oxygen prepares the 
mineral parts of the soil for the uses of vege 
tation. It has been stated that every additional 
inch of soil in depth gives a hundred tons 
weight of active soil to the acre, which fa a 
matter worth considering. 

But, says one, the roots of plants don’t run 
down so far. Ah! but they will, if they can. 
Corn, rye, and wheat roots have been found in 
well-drained soils to grow to the length of seven 
feet, while those of timothy and clover have 
been found to the depth of over three feet. 
But this cannot be the case unless the sub-soil 
is thoroughly drained and light. Itis evident, 
then, that the more room plant-roote have to 
work in the more food will they obtain, and, 
consequently, the more vigorous will be the 
rrowth above ground. 

(3.) Jt accelerates cultivation.—Often, in early 
Spring, may be seen places in the flelds where 
fee or, at least, water is standing upon the 
surface soll. Before crops can grow, if they 
are already planted there, the ice must thaw 
and the water evaporate ; but this fs a cooling 
process, and the heat in the soil and earth be- 
neath, which should now be aiding plant. 
growth, must go to help thaw the ice and get 
rid of the water. The soil is thus kept too cool 
for growth, Every farmer knows the import- 
ance of having his crops get an early start in 


growth, for often a cold, wet soil makes a dif- 
ference of two weeks or more in our oats, corn, 
or potatoes, and this time, which is about Iost, 


may make just the difference between success 
and failure, 

But not only in early Spring, but also after 
every heavy shower, is this warmth of soil 
needed. On some clay soils it often happens 
that corn cannot be cultivated at all between 
showers, and the result is the weeds get a good 
start, much to the detriment of the corn 
With frequent rainfalls on undrained land all 
the heat of the sun is required to transform the 
water on or near the surface into vapor, instead 
of imparting heat to the soil. On good author- 


ity, it is stated that a drained soil is from six to 
ten degrees warmer seven inches below the 
surface than is an undrained one at the same 
depth. 


(4.) It evuses the soil to be moist even in 
d@ oujht.—It may seem paradoxical to say that 
that which makes a wet soil dry in a wet year 
will make a dry soil wet ina dry year, “We 
know that the soil is filled with minute capil- 
lary tubes, through which moisture is carried to 
the surface and there evaporated, and in hard, 
dry, baked soils these tubes are much smaller 
than in loose, friable ones; so that more water 
@ lost by evaporation, since the distance which 


diameter of the tubes. The point is to leave 
as much moisture in the soil as is necessary to 
plant-growth and no more; and, in # drought» 
a well-drained soil will retain more moisture 
than one made compact by previous standing 
water and baked in the sun, since less water 
can evaporate by means of the capillary tubes. 

(5.) It prevents“ lifting of roots’ by the frost.— 
This point needs but little discussion. Every 
farmer will attest to ite truthfulness who has 
had experience with tile-drainage or any other 
effective drainage. When a saturated soil 
freezes, it lifts up a little of the surface, and, 
when this freezing is often repeated on such 
land roots of rye, wheat, clover, etc. are lifted 
or thrown out and the grain winter-kills. This 
will not take place on gravelly or well-drained 
soils, and, if a farmer is troubled by this “‘ lift. 
ing ’’ in wet, clay land he should at once sink 
some sort of a drain. 

(6.) Among other advantages of tile-drain- 
ing are that it enables the soil to absorb more 
fertilizing substances from the atmosphere and 
rain. It makes mixed husbandry and fruit- 
raising possible on lands not before adapted to 
them. It so benefits the soil that labor that is 
bestowed on undrained soils to bring poor 
crops on well-drained soils brings good crops. 
This is a point worth considering. If the same 
amount of labor put ona drained soil will pro. 
duce or help to produce double the crop the 
same amount of labor brings on a wet soil the 
advantages in draining are self-evident. 

Before deciding to tile-drain on a large 
scale, every farmer should ask himself if he is 
getting all from the soil in its present fairly- 
drained condition, perhaps, tlfat he can. He 
must not lay to poor drainage what he is him- 
self to blame for. It may be that better culti- 
vation, a better crop rotation, or a better fertil- 
ization will produce better results. Draining 
is expensive business, and, unless there is a pos- 
itive need of it, which can be easily ascertained, 
let no one rush into it simply because some 
one else does or for any insufficient reason. 
In another article we shall consider the cost 
and best method of tile draining. 





RICE CULTURE. 


Tux cultivation of upland rice is one of the 
growing interests of the South. Year after year 
It has increased in area and proven the prac- 
ticability of raising good crops of excellent rice 
without the irrigation which has hitherto been 
considered an absolute essential to this im- 
portant industry. 

In the same fields with corn and sugar cane 
the upland rice is now being raised. The yield 
averages not less than in the lowlands. The 
upland rice is sown in Florida at various times, 
the earliest in March. This ripens in August, 
and from the stubble comes another crop, which 
is gathered in November. It is planted at 
various times until the end of June. The late 
plantings give as good crops as the early ones, 
the scasons being alike favorable. 

The gathering is usually done by sickle and 
requires careful handling, as the rice, if over- 
ripe, readily falls from the straw. All the sam- 
ples of seed examined show a mixture of 
varieties. Some ripen early, others late; some 
yield a large grain, others small ; some are light 
in color, others dark. 

Efforts are now being made to separate these, 
so as to keep them distinct from each other 


and take advantage of the best. This can only 
be done by removing the hull from the grain, 
and then by hand picking out the se re- 
quired, planting these, and then saying the 
seed thus obtained without hulling. By this 
means it is expected that the present upland 
rice will be greatly improved, by obtaining 
greater uniformity of ripening, size, and color. 
The straw is a very valuable stock food, and 
the sheaf rice, fed to horses, is found to be one 
of the finest Summer foods. The horses like it 
and keep in as good order as when corn-fed. 
This a cereal is thus assuming a new 
phase. ts cultivation is enlarged, its uses 
diversified, and it is probable that in a new 
form it will before long become a popular 
nutritive food.—J. Voeix, Florida, in “* Ayricul- 


tural Review,” 





VACCINATION A CURE FOR 
CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


MENTION was made in The Tribune a few 
weeks ago of the results obtained from vaccin- 
ating fowls as a preventive of chicken cholera, 
A correspondent writes as follows: 

“ To the Editor of the Uhicago Tribune, 

“ ZANESVILLE, O., Oct. 24th.—Several experi- 
ments have been made during the past five 
years by different parties for the purpose of 
preventing the spread of chicken cholera by 
inoculation or vaccination. We have during 
the past two years vaccinated the fowls in 
nineteen different yards when the cholera was 
prevailing badly, and in each yard we left some 
common fowls not vaccipated, and they all died ; 
but of the 2,000 vaccinated only eleven died, 
although they were in the same yard with those 
not vaccinated that were dying daily by the 
score. We have every reason to believe that this 
chicken will be as effective in pre- 
venting cholera among fowls as vaccination is 
in eo smali-pox among the human 
family. Vaccinate a hen, and in eight days her 
system will be thoroughly inoculated ; then cut 
off her head, and catch all the blood in some 





vessel ; then pour this blood out on paper and 
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this preventive, by writing to me, I 





COMPARATIVE WEIGHT AND 
YIELD OF EGGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Genfleman 
gives the standard yield and weight of eggs for 
the different varieties of domestic fow! as fol. 
lows: Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins, 
eggs 7 to the pound. They lay, according to 
treatment and keeping, from 80 to 100 per 
annum, oftentimes more if kept well. Dark 
Brahmas, 8 to the pound and about 70 pe, 
annum. Black, White, and Buff Cochins, 8 to 
the pound. 100 is a large yield per annum. 
Fiyatenth Rock, 8 to the pound, 4 150 per 
annum. Houdans, 8 tothe pound, lay 150 per 
annum; non-sitters. La Fleche, 7 to the 

und, ia 160 per annum; non-sitters. Black 
Bpanie " ? to the pound, lay 150 per annum. 
Dominiques, 9 to the pound, lay 130 per 
annum. Games, 9 to the pound, lay 130 per 
annum. Crevecwurs,7 to the pound, lay 150 

rannum. Leghorns, 9 to the pound, iay from 
50 to 200 per annum. Hamburgs, 9 to the 
pound, lay 170 per annum. Polish, 9 to the 
pound, lay 150 per annum. Bantams, 16 to the 
und, lay 60 perannum. Turkeys, eggs 5 to 
he pound, lay from pe. - P. annum. my 
e vary very greatly wit fferent species. 
Sot tren: 5 to 6 to the pound and from 14 to 28 
er annnm, according to age and keeping. 
Boece, 4 to the pound, lay 20 per annum. 

Guineas, 11 to the pound, lay 60 per annum. 
<0 ee 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 
Dr. A. L. Hatt, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: 
‘‘Have prescribed it with marked benefit in 
indigestion and urinary troubles.” 


— AGRICULTURAL. 

















“With the Pure all Things are Pure.” 


GUIDE FOR WOMEN 
Toa Kaowledge and Cure of Prolapsus Utert, 
and all those other complaints and weaknesses so com- 


treatise on N i hood ving the 
ganic laws of nature, which must not be disregard 
Woman is the architect of God's noblest work, and as 


or- 





con 

testif. to its wonderful effects. © 

freely and confidentially answered by 
Blood Purifier(which 
t a $i Bix bottles for 
, 0) 
> is cons by mail in the form of = 
or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box forei' 
reLyvu BE. Poresaw’s Liven Pris cure Constipa 
f the Liver. 2% cents. 

i Billouerash, enculd be kept handy. % cont 

sa For Sale by all Druggists.-@8 ‘ 


1783. BACON PIANOS, 182, 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 












Tt has specific 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
| inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
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THE LEADING RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE 
_ SOUTHERN STATES. 





16 Pages Illustrated. 
Price, $2.60 Per Annum. 











two 
hundred thousand,a majority of whom read it, 
Its su ibers, as @ rule, are responsible 
citizens. 
Thousands of the pest people of the South 
read no other paper, and can, therefore, be 
reached ous this. 3 
Its high moral character givesitan influence 
not or claimed by the secular press, 
As a rule, the prudent business man will 
avail himself of the best medium at his com- 
mand to bring bis business to the attention of 

5 liberal Southern trade, 

ADVERTISING RaTEs:—2 cents per line for first 
~~ relies cts. per line for each subsequent inser- 
tion. 

JAS. P. HARRISON & CO., 

Premiums Publishers, Engravers, Lithographers, 

Railroad and Commercial Printers, 
ATLANTA, Ga, 

ALFRED AVERY, J. 8. Basser, 

Editor. Man'rAdv't Dep't, 
“SOUTH AND WEST,” 
Machines and Wringers, Pocket Knives, Scis- 
sors, Table Cutlery, Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
and many other useful premiums will be furn- 
ished to our subscribers with the paper at the 
actual wholesale price. Liberal commissions 
will be given to club-rafeers. 

Paper sent from until Jan. Ist, 1884, for 
50 centa, Sauare Cepies, containing Prem- 
ium List. sent Free on Application, 
sé ” 
Address: ~ SOUTH and WEST, 
320 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


those who constitute the worth and wealth of 
ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


It has been established for more than halt 
acentury. 
It represents a constituency of near 
( acommunity. THs CHRISTIAN INDEX, pub- 
lished at Atlanta—the Gate City of the South, 
and the Capital of Georgia—is read more gen- 
erally in the cities, in the villages, and in the 
country, poe of every pursuit, than per- 
haps any other paper in the South. 

The above considerations render this paper 
an unsurpassed advertising medium for the 
Southern States, and, certainly, very strongl 
commend it to the favor and patronage of all 
practical business men who desire to enjoy a 

PUBLISHED aT 320 N. Turep §8r., St. Louis, 
by ALFRED AVERY & CO. 
Send for sample copies of ** South and 
West,”? which is a first-class agricultural and 
family paper, published semi-montbly. Politics 
are entirely ignored. General news, valuable 
information, and interesting reading-matter 
are furnished. The best of correspondents 
contribute from all sections of the country. 
Useful premiums, consisting of the best Cylin- 
der Churns, Housekeepers’ Scales, Wa+bing 
Now is the time to secure homes in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
Emigrants intending to take up farms during the 
approaching Spring in the Great Northwestshould not 
fa a inform themselves of the advantages offered 
by the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
for the settlement of that company's lands along ite 
lines tn Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
The Northern Peciie Railroad runs through a region 
exce 





led in 
HEALTHF ULNESS OF CLIMATE, 
Wierility OF SOIL, and 
WEALTH OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Nowhere else are 80 great inducements offe: to 
COLONISTS and FARMERS 

MECHANICS, LABORERS INERS, 
UMBERMEN, BUSINESS MEN, and TOURISTS. 

large and CK 


are ‘ 
is a successful competion ; there are READY 
KETS, GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 
Dekota and Montana offers a 
SETTLEMENT. 


of the Northern Pacific 

Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 

of the manency of the agricultural in its of 
the en region. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 

AT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 

W PRICES and oneasy terms of pay- 


_ ianeenes and pomeee there are 4,000,- 

acres aw: settlemen 

*fn MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
occupancy. 

THE NORTHERN FaSuaL COURTRY has NO 


on all points app‘y at or 
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address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 

PANY, 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 


FAIRBANKS’ | 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John &t., N. ¥. 
BRANCH 198) Bidwey, =r b4 45 St., N.Y. 
ponents i Fight Stee Philadelphia, 


+ Eig 
N: Charles St., Baltimere. 
¥ mn, Goods and G. 
Ladies’ Dresses, 


Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 
of the most ela borate styles, cleaned or dyed success 


without ng. 
Qeotiontn arments cleaned or d 





whole. 
vers, Carpets 


prom 
turn of goods. 
"Govds recetved and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & 00O., 





Nes, Gand 7 John &t., N. ¥. 









Novice 23, 1882.) 
FOR FARMERS! 


nip Bo Rrife! 


(WEYMOUTH’S PATENT.) 























































E 
Awarded “First Order of Merit” 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
b. Was eT the first pre 
mina t the International Ex- 
lt mbition in Philadelphia, in 1876, 
and accepted by the Judges as 
‘0 Superjer to any other 
> nife in in Use. 
e 
It is the BEST KNIFE in 
h the world to cut fine feed from 
e bale, to cut down mow or stack, 
to cut corn-stalks for feed, to 
) eut peat, or os ditching in 
3. mars .es,and has no equal for 
ll cutting ensilage from the silo. 
at Try it. Jt Will Pay You. 
of Manufactured only by 
4 HIRAM HOLT & CO.. 
n East Wilton, Me., U.S. A. 
~d For sale by Hardware Merchants 
» and the trade generally. 
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We want 60, 00 new “enstomers foran article needed Bi 
every person overten years ofage. Something.tha’ I 
delight the heart of every purchaser In order to 
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ry. raph Album with Silk Cord and Tassel, containing 

in- orty pages, one Quadlivitical Album, containing 100 beau- 

tifal transfer pictures and forty fac@imile Foreign Postago 
ng Stamps for transfer into scrap books. Four beautiful 
is- picture cards, t!mitation water colors,with arproprisie In- 

, scriptions for age Christmas and New Year's Gif‘s. 

fs, Bize. ‘o handsomo Chromo Cards, 6x3 

m- inches, 7 mee ph “Pictures of Birds in bright colors, 
§x7 in. Onet alr o Bine Fye-Glasses, in ense, for shading 

b p 

he the Fyes. One bottie of the fameous LUSTRO for cleanin 

Ds Silver Ware, etc. One packace of erlebrated Engh Got 

Eyed Needies very best quality. Gee Ivory handle boot 
andglove buttoner and one Fran Loatrel’s World 
for Reno Combination Calendar J Almanes oa Dectination 
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» or city, at te come Figst 
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= OF ALL KINDS 

- Repaired and Coated 

ite 

— “VAN ORDEN’S” 
PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 

ad AND 

* GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 

3TS. d 

NG | 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 

am Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 

“ Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 Insur- 

ents ance Cynpoates. Bs roofs laid and warranted ten 

d in years. Water-tight 

unty VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, with sample direc- 

a of tions, 60 cents gallon, shipped every wher 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 
rket ee 
are 
pay- 
»0,- wi 
7 

pady e 

. 72 Maiden Lane, New York. 

t or VAN ORDEN’S DOUBLE PLASTIC-SLATE ASPHALT 
ROOFS laid on new or old sane, 25 cents per 
square foot. Will last thirty years without repairs. 

»M- VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PAVED ROOFS, 50 cents 
square foot. Suitable for heaviest traffic, for bust- 
ness, or Pleasure. 

: A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
To any person who will send us the addresses of 

. fifty newspaper readers, not more than one from a 


family, we will send an elegant life-like portrait of 
Gen. Garfield, 14x28 inches in size. The genuineness 
of the addresses to be certified toby your postmaster. 
Ad dress THE FARMERS’ Union, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCROLL SAWS 


The **Challenge”’ and ** Rival” 
are the finest Foot power Scroll Saws 
in the world, with or without Lathe 
attachment. 
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CAN BE FIRED 25 iw ONzZ 
By the use of an ingenious method we combine the best qualities of the Rifle and Shot Gun in such a manner 
Operator to select a cartridge suitable for the game in sight, as desired, 
each kind in rapid succession, at the will of the operator, This is @ great revolution in fire-arms, and is sure to make our 
ture represents the modern hunter 
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THE CARDENER'S MONTHLY AND 
HORTICULTURIST, 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
STaTE BOTANIST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


is indispensable to all who are interested in_Hortt- 
culture in the least degree; whether the "Novice, 
caring for the proper welfare of a > plant: the 
enthusiastic AMATEUR, with greater or less means to 
indulge a growing interest ; or the “ScrenTIST, already 
abreust with the prise stores of Horticultural 
knowledge. All wil alike ‘and the able and intelll- 
ent correspondence and editorial in our monthl 
feouce a source of unfailing and ever-new interest. 
The modest query and the re observations of 
experience receive equal welcome, respect, and at- 
tention. gemers copies es be matied for 18 souts in 
tage stemps. Sui on per year. Two 
oow lpn or one ~~ and one new, for $3.20. 


Same rtion for fractions of a year. On foreien 
subsc ons add 88 cents per year for foreign post- 
age. Ad v4 


CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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fact, r= $e tar ©: excel any 


TAIN’ TILE MAC 
for sale. lame 
_(Please mention “Paper: = 


POULTRY W “ORLD. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The oldest, largest, and best periodical, devoted en- | 
tirely ied “x 4 ever published. ee he 
trated. ryear. Also the America 
Yard, the only * weekly paper in existence which % 
devoted entirely to poultry, $1.50 per year. Both pa 

rs for $2.00. A sample copy of both mailed on re- 
ceipt of nine cents in postage stamps. Address 


H. H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 


HINES 
ACKSON BROS. 
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260. ATLAS 
__ Pidtebnrgtie Pa. 


CONSUMPTIO 


I have & positive remedy for the above dise 


N: 


thousanee of cases of hay worst kind and of sehaet 


r "ABLE 
oress 





____ HOTELS, BOARD, ae 


THE NEW HOTEL DAM, 


adjoining and connected with the UNI aa 
SQUARE HOTEL, corner of 15th Street 
and Union Square, New York, 
IS NOW READY FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
Location the most desirable and accessible to all 
points of interest in the city. Elegantly furnished 
throughout and with ever: modern convenience and 
sanitary improvement. Superb salons, elegant res- 
taurant and dining-room, and choice cuisine. Fifty. 
two suites, with bath and toilet-room attac 
A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel’ willon May ist pass 
under our management. Weshall at once make ex- 
tensive changes and improvements—redecorating, 
painting, and refurnishing the whole house. 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
_PROPRIETORS. 





THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
__ BA RNES edd DUNK ‘LEE, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sawing Made Easy. 


fl hi New Improved 
| HONARCH LIGHTNING 








boy sixteen rs old 

cansaw andeasy, 

for Minstrated Catalo containt testimo ~ 

st ‘or ataiogne © one 

as and fnll particulars. AGENTS NTED. 

eee Saw Co., 163 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
a : 


ASK YOUR 








Moone BROS GENERAL cow DEINE. 


The on preventive of ‘' Milk Fever,’’ 
y A “ Garget 
“ Red Water,’’ “ Black Leg,’’ ete. 

For fevers and ror of cattle generally it is 
vena fre Eun ach. 








was recently catt! 
tish Governmen d . 


_ 1 - — Cm Ctiek” 
a4 ns) or tor e Bri 
Prt 2 napeet RE BRO'S, Albany, N x. “Y. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


be Zermer= ana bie ore ta send for 


’? 4 Climatic Fevers,’’ | 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bert Fouw 
Troy, N. ze manufacture a superior quality of Belis. 
a he tention given to Church Bells. 

Ontahegues sent free to parties needing bells. 


Phoneme 7 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have had s0 many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘“‘Tux INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
| quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
| like a handsome volume. They will be de 
| livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 

each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 

dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. Acut of the File or Binder is 
| given below : 

















§1 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 





sent, p id, to any add upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPa- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by FP. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. 












Ritchie, the Emgraver..........666 ccceeecsseees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bise, DORE... ..cccrccccccce-sevcvesevccescevece 200 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
. Ritchie, the Engraver 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 









EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20..............+05 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 






































































the “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 





I, Rc ascenccnsslisiccntaseseeucsion 076 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages........ a htndesbessecedibees 0 60 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to bo add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


The Hudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


5:2 Numbers (postage free)...........ceeceesceees 83 00 
26 - (6 mos.) (postage er 150 
13 ” (3 mos.), 
4 (1 month), 

(2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one yew subscriber, in 





CD DUI ons cnc cnscnssssoscsecdetescetueed 00 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 

OBO FOMMERMOD 00020000000 s9ccceccegoececssees oc 7 00 
One subscription three years 00 
One subscription with threo New subscribers, 

SR GRO DUTIIIIODS occcecccccesccccctscseccesassee 8 50 
One subscription four years.,,,........+.00« - 850 
One subscription with four New subsertbers, in 

OP TEMPERED, «000000000. sevecccccccaneand -.10 00 
One subscription five years..........-ccceececese* 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invarti- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, Tux INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped aL 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copics Free upon Application, : 


t@” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t@™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Rerots- 
TERED LeTrer. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration. so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a —- Blamp fs received 
the receipt will be cent t b 


ail. 
Messrs. SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and aes 
Add THE Rew Work Oe 
P.-0, Box — ork City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
4ss2: 


OTHER iii “publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. “ 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘*T Paged Business Notice 
me 














B GB ev0 0s -cccccccess* ,. Ng TT * Sogees. pep a pOc. 
4 times (one *month)..70¢.| ¢ tmesions month), “Bbc. 
13 (three months )65c. 4 . ree months! . 
_— = (six y60e. | oy (six af gee. 
52 “ (twelve *“ )50c. i “ (twelve “ BSc. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

D GRINDS vs ct ccndedbeness0s.cectecs 00 ~snncnoule 
4 times (one month) . 05e. 

-. & space months) . 0c. 

26 . be. 
sas “ (twelve om 80c. 
PORLISHER’S NOTICES..... .... 

— EA 


FINANCIAL NOTICES.. 





$1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








| 


2451 Rreadway, New Yerk City, 





$2 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








MUSICAL WOVELTIRS. 





MUSIC BOXES FROM $1 UP. 


ORGUINETTES, CABINETTOS, TOURNAPHONES 
MUSICAL CABINETS, AUTOMATIC PIANOS, PIPE 
AND REED ORGANS. 

HAVING CHOSEN THE GOOD AND REJECTED THE 
EVIL, WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION. 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS, 68 TO $80. LARGE INSTRU 
MENTS, 960 TO $2,500 


831 Broadway, 


between 12th and 13th Streets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP 
PLICATION. 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 





‘sazmeg 


"mg wding ¢ “ON 


‘ens 


sors “WN 





AW, APPLI 
Parlor, Chureh, and Lodge Farnitare, 


37 Sudbury ‘Btreet, Boston, Mass. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 pieces. at 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 750 
Fine Goid-band French China Tea Sets, 44pleces. 6 50 
Richly -Decorated Fr'h China Tea pees, 44 pleces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.26; whit 
White English Porcelain Dinner Se sta, 100 piec es. 14 00 
Giver ent Dinner Knives, per doz 0 
SO ALL NOUREFURNISHING GOODB. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
epplication. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY. Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders boxed ow: on Cag or Ste a r, free of charge 
Bent ©. O. D. or P.O. Mowéy Orde 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
EK. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FuLToN St., BRoox.yy, N.Y., 









for their Tilustrated Cata 
logue and e- List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
. All orders 

receive 
atten- 


Please mention 
The laverenp 
ER- 











WHEELER REFLECTORS. 

Conatructed upon scientific princi 
les in great variety, for Lighting 
treets, Grounds, Driveways, Pias 
zas, Stables, Railroad C ars, Stations, 

















and Platforms, Warehouses, Manu 
TRU facturing Establishments, Printing 
| = , OMices, ete., utilizing all waste light 
\ possible. Adapted to present meth 
ods sof lighting by gas, gasoline, kero- 
| sene, or electricity. Practical value 
, mot lights more than trebled. Samples 
TIN Wes sent for trial. For sale by lamp, 
~ ’ crookery, and hardware dealers 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
pad | St.. Boston. Send for cireu- 
lars. _One agent wanted at once In every town. 
ANOFOR: a - 
WILLIAM HNARBP & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Ye 
C MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hy drants, Street W ashers, 


“Wi *RKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
To yn at Paris, France, = 
7; Vienna, at ay 
187 8: and Cernteunial Exh 
bition, 1876. 


HARRIS BROS., 


407 oe hoe near 25th St. 
SEAL UES, DOLMANS on 








hand anc © x e@ to Order. 
Also complete assortment of 
FANG Y FURS and FUR TRIM 


MINGS, Retailing at Wholesale 
Prices. 

Repairing, Redyeing, and 
Altering at Lowest Prices, 





In 


" ,OBEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. = 


E GREAT WESTERN GUN L WORKS, & 5 
Lal —g “om 











PICTOR: uae ca ‘TALOSUES FREE 
en Shot Guns, T™, Ammanition, Beines, \« 
Fishing Tackie, Tasers, vo sent C. O. D. for examination’ © 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address 





tant 





[November 23, 1889, 














PB; FOF re ~ fo 
The Man otis: Told the Siained tha! ithe 


felt as if he didn’t want to do anything” was 












_aecused of laziness. Yet thousands experience 


this feeling, especially in Summer, in conse- 


quence of a disordered condition of the stomach, 
which a few refreshing draughts of TAaRRANnT’s 
SELTZER APERIENT would be sure to remedy. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 










SIMPSON, H LLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Str Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Mathematical Instruments, Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 
PENCIL AND CRAYON DRAWING, WAX FLOWER MAKING, Ete. 


FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0,, 


Middletown, Conn. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
VNOw READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John St., New York. 


GOLD Five dozen exceptionally Sue heavy 18-karat gold cases, rich! 
el 


— Lp ay full-jew warranted in every res e watches were bought 
50 per cent. below cost of production in Switzerland, Willsend one to any 

part of the eountsy” = 

& three-years guaranty, 


‘STEM-WINDING Scns 
funded at once if the » buyer 


andt —~- | will be re- 
is not perfectly satisfied, 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, New York, 
Headquarters for the purchase and sale of 


WATCHES. 
DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS, + 











engraved and enameled 





—— 


| ‘THE FAMOUS © : 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS, 


ALL DEALERS PRONOUNCE THEM 


THE BEST TO BUY, SELL, and USE. 
| The Number Handled by the TRADE Corrohorates this Statement. 


THEY EXCEL THEY OUTSELL 











| ALL OTHERS 






| in QUALITY of TONE, Wherever Ofered. 
Design of Case, THEY ARE 
ahd F, VICTORIOUS | 
“SUMRORITY | —_ 


or 


| “Competing with 
: WORKMANSHIP 


' OTHER MAKES. 


PURCHASERS WANTING. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS IN EVERY RESPECT 
_ .can Rely on these FAVORITE (ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY TRE 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
1297---1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8 A. 


PS 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE” YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed Free to Applicants. 





petition, 


—— 


The season for disposing 
of goods at wholesale being 
ended, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have transferred to their 
retail counters their eniire 
reserve stock of Velvets, 
Plushes, Silks, etc. 

These goods will be sold 
at prices that defy com- 
at wholesale or 
retail. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 
Broadway, cor, 11th St, 





UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO CHINA 
PARLOR. ON SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING, 
AND ART ROOM, FIRST FLOOR EXTENSION ON 
CLARK STREET. DINNER SETS FROM $13 to $1,000; 
GAME SETS, FROM $5 TO $200; BREAKFAST SETS, 
FROM $6 to $150; DESSERT PLATES, FROM 85 TO 
$500 THE DOZEN; PORRIDGE SETS, FROM $6 TO 
$25: SOUP SETS, FROM $8 TO $150; TEA SETS, 
FROM $8 to $200; FISH SETS, FROM $10 TO $150; 
COURSE SETS, ASPARAGUS SETS, BERRY SETS, 
FANCY JUGS, Erc,, Etc. BY FAR THE LARGEST 
AND BEST COLLECTION OF DECORATIVE OBJEC!S 
¥C& HOUSEHOLD USE TO BE FOUND IN THE 
UNITED STATES, PRICES MODERATE. THE AT- 
TENTION OF DEALERS IN ART GOODS THROUGH 
OUT THE COUNTRY INVITED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton St. and 110 Clark St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























T PUBI. ISHED.- The best work on Knit- 
a offere Laces, Insertions, Mittens, Stock 
ings, and a great wember of new designs for the same. 
Send two 3-cent stamps and ask for No. 4, with sample 
of Silk. 

NONOTUCK SILK co., Florence, Ms Mase. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 

Tr. ASPINWALL & SON, 











asonic Temple), - 
TILES of all” descriptions for Floors, Walls, 
Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration gen- 

erally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 


Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 





Thousands in daily use b 
tors, lawyers. ministers, 
merchants, etc Send 


tors, 


e page Cael 
THRE POPE M’F’G CO., 








TANITERES 






































oRINDING A 














Tus ' Ivnepawpaye " Parse 91 axp 99 Rose Grarzer | 





ORGANS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INST4 LLMENTsS. 
SEES mg ik | ae 
Ne a = ee ogee. 


Nos. 75 and 7 wrout 23d Street. New York 


ete. Scent 
stamp for ele: gantly ‘{ustrated 36- 


617 Waehingtom St., Boston, Mass. 





st 














